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PREFACE 

In these days of disorganization and disintegration, a con- 
tribution dealing with the problems of International Socialism 
hardly calls for an apology. 

The following study was undertaken in December, 1918, and 
completed in July, 1919. At the outset I little dreamed 
that this investigation would lead me to question the validity 
of Marxian conclusions. A disciple of Marxian socialism for 
more than a quarter of a century, I have had unbounded faith 
in the claim that Marxian principles are based upon the 
science and laws of social evolution. To me it is now evident 
that this claim cannot stand the test of an original investigar 
tion. 

Did Marx discover the laws of social evolution t Do his 
principles conform to these laws t Did he put Socialism upon 
a scientific basis t I can no longer answer these questions in 
the affirmative without violence to the facts of history. His- 
tory seems to indicate that Marxian principles are neither 
scientific nor socialistic, but, on the contrary, are both Utopian 
and anti-social. These conclusions have been forced upon me 
by the lessons of history. 

I am aware that the views I have developed in these pages 
are quite unorthodox. They constitute an indictment of the 
leaders of International Socialism who believe they have been 
following in the footsteps of Marx. While Marx may have 
erred in his conclusions, he was none the less a scientist. He 
applied the scientific method. History alone furnished the 
basis for his conclusions. He may have misread the lessons 
of history, but he never looked elsewhere for his understanding 
of social processes. Present day leaders of International So- 
cialism, unlike Marx, refuse to study history, preferring to 
cling dogmatically to the conclusions formulated by Marx in 
1848. Such is the extent of their ''science." Our leaders 
could not have chosen a more effective method of bringing 
about the destruction of the International Socialist movement. 

Although this study was completed almost a year ago, for 
obvious reasons I did not care to obtain publicity for my con- 
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elusions without first submitting them to authoritative criti- 
cism. But in the meanwhile many things have happened. 
The Socialist Party of America has been split up into war- 
ring factions. The Left groups are subjecting the Party to 
scathing criticism. Neither has the Third International been 
sparing in its criticism of the American Socialist Party. These 
criticisms have obtained wide publicity. I therefore feel that 
nothing that I might say could react against the Socialist 
Party with greater force than the criticisms that have already 
been leveled against it. 

Nevertheless, I prefer to withhold my conclusions from the 
general public, pending their review by authoritative critics. 
To this end, I have elected to publish a limited private edi- 
tion, copies of which I propose to place in the hands of those 
whose training and activities would indicate their special fit- 
ness to pass upon the merit of my material. Their judgment 
will determine the final disposition of the data I have 
collected. 

The material gathered in this little volume has been de- 
veloped under conditions that proved most trying. Enjoying 
but little leisure, I could devote but an occasional hour to my 
task. That this volume is sadly lacking in literary merit is 
to me all too apparent. It is not, however, the form but the 
substance that I wish to submit for critical consideration. 

Not a line of this work has been altered since it was finished 
about a year ago. I have made certain predictions. These 
shall be submitted to the test of Time. / 

This contribution is the effort of a humble member of the 
rank and file — a "Jimmie Higgins" — ^in the Socialist move- 
ment. Twenty-five years of close affiliation with the Socialist 
movement is the only excuse I have to offer for my deep inter- 
est and saddened heart over the wreckage and ruin of our 
once apparently healthy movement. 

I wish to do what I can to restore our movement not as a 
hollow monument to the dead past but as an effective social 
instrument for the living present. n iri N V 

June, 1920. 



INTRODUCTION 

'^The Socialist International is dead, long live the Capital- 
ist International!" Such is the slogan the enemies of Social- 
ism joyously proclaim. To attempt to withhold this sad 
truth from the world and from ourselves would be more than 
folly; it would be criminal. 

The World War has shattered the Socialist International. 
It has shattered the units comprising the International. It 
has engendered war between the units and between the fac- 
tions within the units. 

To all mankind the World War appears as the most colos- 
sal tragedy in history ; to the Socialist it has brought a double 
tragedy, the unprecedented slaughter and the internal dis- 
ruption of the Party to the creation and nurture of which 
he had so willingly devoted the best years of his life. 

Where is the comradeship which but yesterday thrilled us 
with its warm and binding force 1 The devoted and scholarly 
comrade of yesterday is looked upon as the traitor and rene- 
gade of today. Ever3rwhere we find the Socialists arrayed 
against each other. In the countries where the Party is small 
and weak, the strife between them manifests itself in theo- 
retical discussions which fail to convince either side, but 
rather lead to more intense bitterness. In other countries 
where the Socialists, if united, could be a compelling factor 
in advancing social progress, we find them split up into rival 
camps, waging war on one another, hopelessly impotent as a 
social force. And when the long yearned-for day has at last 
arrived, the day that would see thrones shattered, revolutions 
joyously proclaimed, and the powers of government vested 
in the hands of Socialists, what picture greets our gazet 
Harmonious and joyous comradeship, united by the binding 
force of victory and peace? Such was the picture which 
filled the minds and inspired the souls of the exalted martyrs 
who rotted in cells and shed their blood that this picture 
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might find its counterpart in the world of man. Realities, 
alas, refuse to conform to mental images. Revolutionary 
Russia finds the Socialists not at peace, but at war. The 
red flag, the symbol of comradeship and brotherhood, has 
been converted into the symbol of chaos, strife, and the blood 
that gushes from the breast of Comrade in answer to the 
bayonet plunged by the hand of Comrade. In Germany, too. 
Comrades baptize a Socialist victory with the blood of Com- 
rades. Each bayonet finds its mark not alone in the breast 
into which it is plunged, but pierces also the breast and heart 
of every devoted Comrade the world over ; the noble men and 
women whom we attracted and inspired with our promise of 
comradeship, brotherhood and peace. 

Five years ago was there a Socialist in the world who could 
have believed that, when the test came, the International 
would collapse t Yet Socialists have looked upon themselves 
as the world's seers. Of all in society, the Socialists alone 
saw the possibility of a world war. They recognized in the 
present epoch of commodity production, a constant menace 
to the peace of the world. Over four years of world carnage, 
millions upon millions of premature graves and untold mil- 
lions of disfigured and mutilated furnish ghastly proof of 
the validity of the Socialist prediction. 

The end of the World War has come at last. Never have 
the masses been in greater need of the teachings of a united 
Socialist movement. From all sides upturned faces look 
yearningly to us for guidance. Never was opportunity 
greater. Yet never were we so incapable of taking advantage 
of it. We preach co-operation, but among ourselves we are 
hopelessly divided. 

In former days Socialists would smile at statements by non- 
Socialists to the effect that there seem to be 57 different va- 
rieties of Socialism; but can we smile at that statement to- 
day! No longer have we one International, but two, and 
each charges the other with being a traitor to humanity and 
to ''scientific Socialism." 

Who, in the present chaos and upheaval, would undertake 
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to define the aims and methods of Socialism t Does Socialism 
mean the dictatorship of the proletariat and civil war, or 
does it mean Social Democracy? Does it mean the destruc- 
tion of the State or does it mean legal methods through the 
democratic state machinery f Does it mean class rule or does 
it mean the abolition of class rulef The following is one of 
the articles adopted by the Congress of the Communist In- 
ternational held in March, 1919. ''The revolutionary epoch 
demands that the proletariat should employ such fighting 
methods as will concentrate its entire energy, viz. : the method 
of mass action, and lead to Us logical consequence — the direct 
collision uriih the capitalist state machine in an open combat.'' 
Do our leaders wish us to accept this as the correct Socialist 
position t 

Is it the aim of Socialism to emancipate the masses or does 
it aim to enslave the bourgeoisie f In the same manifesto of 
the Communist International we find the following: ''Only 
after the proletariat has achieved victory and has broken the 
resistance of the bourgeoisie con it make vse of its former 
opponents for the benefit of the new order by placing them 
under its control and gradually associating them in the work 
of Communist reconstruction." Is this henceforth to be 
accepted as scientific Socialism? 

What is the character of the Socialism of the Social Revo- 
lutionary and Social Democratic parties of Russia who stand 
in opposition to the Bolshevikif These groups have made 
official request fot* the creation of an international commis- 
sion consisting of representatives of all Socialist parties "to 
visit Russia and after inquiries on the spot to give clear an- 
swers to the following questions: 

"(1) Are we right, yes or no, when we declare that the Bolsheyist 
Government has degenerated into an instrument of reaction; and al- 
though it hides behind the words, 'the will of the workmen and peas- 
ants,' does not shrink from the most extreme measures of oppressions 
directed against these same workmen and peasants f 

"(2) Are we right when we declare that the Bolsheyist Govern- 
ment has now no other aim than to preserve at all costs its own power, 
and that with this object it is ready to sacrifice all the conquests of 
the revolution and take refuge in a state of terrorism directed not 
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against the bourgeoisie, but against the other Socialist parties and the 
mass of proletariat and peasants whom they represent, and that, finally, 
eager to justify itself in the eyes of the foreign conquerors it has not 
hesitated in connection with the Mirbach incident to lay at his feet 
the dead bodies of 200 of its own Social revolutionary countrymen? 

"(3) Are we right when we declare that Bolshevism has done 
nothing to apply Socialist principles and has only succeeded in destroy- 
ing industry and bringing about universal unemployment and starva- 
tion? 

"(4) Are we right when we declare that the Bolshevist Govern- 
ment denies every possibility to open discussion or to struggle for what 
we consider to be Russia's only hope of salvation, namely, the sum- 
moning of the Constitutional Assembly and the re-establishing of popu- 
lar means of local administration — ^in a word, the placing of all power 
in the hands of the people? 

"(5) Are the Bolshevik! right when they assert that all other Rus- 
sian Socialist parties are seeking not to free the working classes from 
the despotic oppression of a small minority, but are in concert with the 
bourgeois and monarchist elements to bring about a counter revolution?" 

Has the requested commission been created Y Has it vis- 
ited Russia f Were its findings such as to justify the Na- 
tional Executive Committee of the Socialist Party of the 
United States in making the following declaration ? : 

"Economically and socially, as well as politically, the Russian So- 
cialist Soviet Republic is a government of the workers, by the workers, 
and for the workers. We denounce as utterly incompatible with any 
principles of deTnocratic or international decency any and all plans of 
invasion. We call upon all true believers in democracy in the United 
States to join with us in urging our government to recognize the Rus- 
sian Soviet Republic." (My italics.) 

Upon what does the National Executive Committee base 
its appeal to **all true believers in democracy" in behalf of 
Bolshevist Russia f Does the Socialist Party indorse the Bol- 
shevist form of ** democracy*' for this country t 

The Socialist movement has always been very boastful in 
its claims that it is a scientific movement and that all of its 
activities are based upon a clear understanding of social 
processes. What are we told today? We are now told that 
the Second International was not a Socialist International at 
all, but a traitor to ** scientific" Socialism. 

As to Socialist literature, on all sides we hear the demand 
raised that all the ''scientific" Socialist literature written in 
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the past forty years and upon which the appeal for the 
people's support was made should now be suppressed and 
new and genuinely *' scientific" literature be published in 
its stead. 

Nor is this all. 

The practical program of the Second International, which 
has been used as the bait with which to attract the support 
of the masses, is now to be discarded and a new and ''scien- 
tific" program substituted in its place. The Socialist move- 
ment must atone, we are told, for all the activities of the 
Second International, for it is now clear that they were not 
based upon Marxian Scientific Socialism. And yet, after the 
discovery of this startling situation, it is still said that differ- 
ences within the movement are but differences over policy and 
tactics ! 

How are we to know that the new Communist International 
which today is offered as the only ** scientific" Socialist In- 
ternational will not a few years hence also be exposed as 
a "traitor" to scientific Socialism f 

By what means are we to test the "new" literature of 
"scientific" Socialism, which it is demanded should now be 
written, to supplant the literature of the past forty years t 
How are we to know that the new "practical" program which 
is to replace the one that has stood for "scientific" Socialism 
for these many years is sufficiently scientific to stand the 
test of timet 

These questions must be met and answered if the Inter- 
national Socialist movement is to endure. Leadership car- 
ries with it responsibilities as well as honors. Our leaders 
have something to answer for to the members of the rank 
and file. They have led the International Socialist movement 
and they have led it to destruction. We of the rank and file 
are beginning to suspect the trustworthiness of our leaders. 
They have been telling us that the Socialist movement is a 
scientific movement, and now they tell us that all the activi- 
ties of the past forty years were unscientific and must be 
undone. What faith can we place in their word that the 
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new International, the new literature and the new program 
will this time be certain to be scientific f 

Before we again follow our leaders we demand that they 
prove to us that they are fit to lead. Before they again pre- 
tend to lead in a scientific movement they must prove that 
they understand what determines the scientific character of 
a movement. What is a scientific movement f Did Marx 
say that a scientific movement is a movement based upon 
some wise man's conclusions f What did he sayt Do our 
leaders use the methods of Marx by which to determine the 
scientific character of their activities! Our leaders have 
ignored Marx's methods. It is only his conclusions that have 
interested them. Marx studied society, but so-called Marx- 
ists study formulas. 

The following study of society has been undertaken in the 
spirit of Marx, utilizing his scientific method of research. If 
the conclusions arrived at differ from those of Marx, it is but 
a proof that in no science is it possible to carry research to 
a final conclusion. The fundamental thing in science is re- 
search and not conclusions. 

I make no pretense that my conclusions are the last word 
upon the subject; I expect no one blindly to accept them. 
What I do ask is that all serious-minded Socialists recognize 
the imperative need for an exhaustive study of our internal 
problems. A scientific movement must seek to determine 
causes, and not dismiss vital differences by a resort to abuse 
and personalities. 

If enough of our Comrades give serious study to the nature 
of our problems, we shall soon find ourselves well on the way 
toward their solution. 



POLICY AND TACTICS 

Differences within the Second International are as old as 
the International itself. This is far from an original dis- 
covery. Socialist forums have echoed the opposing views of 
the master minds the world over. These differences have 
been responsible for a very large proportion of Socialist 
literature. Yet the problems are still with us with little hope 
of solution. 

There have been instances where the theoretical principles 
which form the basis for Socialist activity have been brought 
into question, usually by narrowing their scope through ex- 
ceptions and limitations.* But the main ground for heated 
discussion has been policy and tactics, the policy and tactics 
of the Left wing or revolutionary group always differing rad- 
ically from that of the Bight wing or so-called moderates. 
The moderate wing in all countries has always urged that 
special stress be laid upon reforms that were calculated to 
advance the immediate interests of the working class. The 
Left or extremist group hold fast to the policy of emphasiz- 
ing the revolutionary character of the Socialist movement, 
leaving it to non-Socialist parties to capitalize a platform of 
reform. Thus the controversy over policy and tactics has 
narrowed down to the question of emphasis, and that is where 
it rests today. It is therefore necessary that we make a study 
of the theoretical basis for Socialist policy and tactics. 

There are to be found in every country, where the right of 
suffrage has been won, a number of political parties. Each 
party represents the economic interests of its creators. Each 
must go before the people with an appeal for support. Each 
states its position in a drawn-up platform. 

Nearly all of the non-Socialist parties have this in com- 
mon: their policy and tactics dictate their platforms. As 

* (Conflplcnoiu amonf thOM who have undertaken this task te Edward 
BerMtdn.) 

13 
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the principal aim of a non-Socialist party is to obtain po- 
litical victory, and as this is obtainable only through the 
support of a substantial proportion of the electorate, the pol- 
icy and tactics therefore dictate a platform in which every 
faction of the electorate is catered to, and its particular in- 
terests furthered. Thus we find that the platform promises 
a reduction of taxes to property owners and an extension 
of public improvements to attract the general voter; an ex- 
tension of foreign markets and a decrease in military expen- 
ditures, a high tariff and a reduction in the cost of living, 
eic*, CvC* 

It is evident, therefore, that in non-Socialist parties the 
policy and tactics dictate the platform. In striking contrast 
to this, with the Socialist parties the world over, it is the 
platform which dictates the policy and tactics. 

Socialists too wish to attract the support of a large pro- 
portion of the electorate, but it is not this aim which dic- 
tates their platform. To Socialists, political office is not an 
end in itself, but a means to an end. They have chosen the 
political method of applying in a practical way the funda- 
mental principles which form the basis of their philosophy. 
It is their principles which form the basis for their platform. 
Their policy and tactics, therefore, must conform to and 
their scope be limited by the platform. 

It therefore becomes evident that if there is controversy 
within the movement, if there is factionalism and disruption 
and if there is general instability, the cause must be sought 
not in differences as to policy and tactics, but in the very 
principles themselves. 

It becomes necessary that we set ourselves the task of re- 
examining our fundamental principles in the hope that it 
may lead to a discovery of the underlying cause of all our 
problems. 



SOCIALIST PRINCIPLES 

The International Socialist movement bases its activities 
on the principles laid down by Marx and Engels in the Com- 
munist Manifesto published in 1848. 

Three theoretical propositions constitute the fundamental 
basis of the Communist Manifesto. They are : the materialistic 
conception of history, the class struggle and the theory of 
surplus value. The history theory shows that all social sys- 
tems are but a reflex of their economic foundation. The 
class struggle has be^n an inseparable phenomenon of every 
social system, manifesting itself in different forms in dif- 
ferent epochs. In present-day capitalist society the class 
struggle arises from the fact that capital extracts surplus 
value from the working class. This exploitation takes place 
at the point of production. 

How can this exploitation be eliminated f Industrial con- 
centration and the class struggle indicate the way. The 
capitalist system must be abolished and replaced by the 
co-operative commonwealth. 

In this very brief outline we find the basis for all Socialist 
activities as is indicated by the following quotation from the 
American Socialist Party platform published in the 1912 
Campaign Book: 

"The first assertion of Socialism is its firm and final 
conviction that the present social order has served its func- 
tions, outgrown its usefulness, is henceforth utterly incompe- 
tent to meet the needs of human society, has become the 
source of unspeakable misery and suffering to the whole 
working class and therefore must be abandoned. Capitalism 
mtist be overihrovm. Any longer compromise, temporizing 
or reforming of capitalism is not only useless, it is criminal," 
(My italics.) 

This is the theoretical stand taken by Socialist parties 
the world over. It was initiated by Marx and Engels nearly 

15 
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three quarters of a century ago and has not been deviated 
from to this day. Capitalism endures only because the So- 
cialist parties lack the necessary power to abolish it. ''The 
chief aim of Socialist activity is therefore to develop the nu- 
merical strength and political maturity required for the ulti- 
mate conquest of the powers of government." (Hillquit, 
Socialism in Theory and Practice, page 203.) 

This gives us one phase, the theoretical phase of Social- 
ist activities. But in the past forty years, another, a 
practical phase, has developed and grown to large propor- 
tions. The Socialist parties of the world became the cham- 
pions of a ''positive" program of industrial and social re- 
forms and "State Socialism." A long list of "immediate 
demands" planks became a regular feature of every Socialist 
party platform. 

What is the relation between this practical program and 
the Marxian theoretical principles t Do the principles justify 
the program 1 It does not appear so. The American Socialist 
party has taken the stand that "Any longer reforming of 
capitalism is not only useless, it is criminal," yet that very 
platform contains a long list of "immediate demands!" But 
apart from this glaring contradiction, their relation to the 
theoretical principles must be determined. 

We have seen that the modern class struggle arises from 
the f^ct that surplus value is extracted at the point of pro- 
duction. Modem production is social in its nature. The 
ownership of the social tools is vested in the hands of one 
class — ^the capitalist class. The laborer must use these tools 
in order to live, for he has nothing but his labor power to 
sell. This labor power he sells to the tool-owning capitalist. 
The laborer obtains his pay in wages for so many hours of 
labor power. This represents only a portion of the values 
his labor created. The remainder — the surplus value — is 
appropriated by the tool-owning capitalist. For the laborer 
to increase his wages means a reduction in the amount of 
surplus value remaining to the capitalist; for the capitalist 
to increase his portion, means either reduced wages, length- 
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ened hours, or improved machinery and intensified labor effort. 
Between the tool owners and the users there is an irrepressible 
conflict — ^the class struggle. The economic interests of capital 
and labor are diametrically opposed. 

In what way does the Socialist practical program of re- 
form and ''State Socialism" affect the extraction of sur- 
plus value f Is the portion falling to the capitalist class 
threatened by this program T These are some of the funda- 
mental questions which have been agitating the international 
Socialist movement for years and still remain unsettled. Let 
us, as an instance, observe the Socialist attitude towards 
''State Socialism." 



(( 



STATE SOCIALISM" 



The significance of ''State Socialism" from the Socialist 
standpoint has for years been a subject of heated discussion. 
Four years of world war has taken this subject out of the 
realm of academic discussion and advanced it to the first 
place as the momentous practical problem of the day. 

The party members very naturally look to their leaders 
and party organs for a well-defined position upon this vexing 
problem. ''Are we to see in State Socialism a promise or a 
menace t" they ask. "Does it mean intensified exploitation 
by the State or does it mean the undermining of the prin- 
ciple of private property!" "Should Socialists work for it, 
against it, or ignore itt" How have the leaders met this 
plea for intelligent enlightenment? 

The New York Call is the ofiScial organ of the Socialist 
Party in the East. Joshua Wanhope has until recently been 
the principal editorial writer. Comrade Wanhope has for 
a great many years been recognized as a brilliant Socialist 
editor and teacher. Thousands of Socialists read his writ- 
ings and accept his conclusions. 

Let us examine some of his writings with a view to dis- 
covering his position as to the role of the Socialists in pro- 
moting social reform and State Socialism. The following 
samples of his writings ought to prove illuminating. 

On November 2, 1916, just a few days prior to the last 
presidential election, Wanhope undertook to give Mr. Nor- 
man Hapgood* a primary lesson in Socialist economics, prin- 
ciples, policy and tactics. With full knowledge of the im- 
portance of the moment, Wanhope very carefully proceeded 
to explain in the simplest possible language — ^"what we have 
explained thousands of times" — Socialist principles, policy 
and tactics: 

* (Mr. Norman Hapgood asks our opinion— We oblige him— New York Call, 
Not. t, 1016). 

18 
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"We have what we call the Capitalist syBtem. Under the Capitalist 
system one set of men own the tools of production. Another set uses 
\iiem. We are trying to make this very simple for Mr. Hapgood. 

''The set of men that owns the tools . . . value their ownership 
only because they are- able to make a profit from it. Through ownership 
they are able to levy a tribute two ways — ^flrst on every man and woman 
who works in these industries, and second, on every person who uses the 
product of these industries. Out of the ownership they make profit, and 
though the owners may live thousands of miles from what they own, 
they get their profit just the same. 

"We hope Mr. Hapgood follows closely, for this is all essential to 
beginners. The profit that is made out of ownership of industry by private 
individuals or corporations, ranges from the trifling income of the small 
magnate to the millions that come to a Morgan or a Rockefeller. The 
amount of profit that is made by any man is not of moment. What 
counts is, that it is this system under which our entire system is eon- 
ducted. This we call the profit S3rstem or the capitalist system. . . . 

"Upon the system of industry all else is built. Everything roots 
back into the economic system. . . . 

"Kow, this industrial or economic system is either good or it is bad. 
It is either right or it is wrong. And we Socialists hold that any sys- 
tem under which one class may lay tribute upon another and collect 
that tribute at the point of starvation is utterly indefensible, and must 
go. We are at war upon that system. We cannot compromise with it. 
We cannot say this year it is good though last year it was bad, and 
it may be bad again next year. We are against it always and con- 
stantly. We do not and cannot switch our principles from one pocket 
to another to suit somebody's whim. 

"Political parties represent economic interests. . . . 

"Now, Mr. Hapgood, the Socialist party represents in politics that 
industrial group that works but does not own. between the owning and 
the non-owning or dispossessed group there is a wide gulf. Only a great 
fundamental change can wipe out that gulf. 

"Because there is this gulf of ownership we have these two classes — 
owning and working. The owning class naturally lays tribute upon 
the working class and the working class has to submit, or as we some- 
times say, it has to pay. It has no way out of paying at present, since 
it pa3rs by the very process of working. And the working class must 
work to stay alive. . . . This conflict is here, and it is very real, we 
assure you, Mr. Hapgood. In politics it is as real as it is in the factory. 
It is a thing of life, a thing of soul to the workers. Their struggle for 
emancipation is with them inspired. When they understand that great 
struggle thoroughly they can no more desert their cause and their class 
than they could take out their souls for barter. 

"So then, Mr. Hapgood, our opinion is this: Any Socialist who 
really does vote for any candidate except a Socialist candidate, is not 
really a Socialist at all. If he has thought he was a Socialist, he has 
been deceiving himself. He may have been very sincere about it all, but 
he has been mistaken. Things are not black and white at the same time. 
Two and two are always four. And the Capitalist system of industry 
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is always here. There are certain things that are not changed by words. 
Sophistry does not wipe out realities. 

' ' Now to go farther. It is not denied that Mr. Wilson is a candidate 
of a capitalist party. He is a Democrat. His campaign bills are for the 
most part paid by capitalists. The capitalist class supports the Demo- 
cratic Party. If it did not, there would be no Democratic Party. Now, 
Mr. Poole has cited a few measures enacted by the Democratic Party 
which he places value upon. He likes certain laws and he thinks that 
if Wilson is elected again we shall have more of them. 

"Very frankly, we say that there are some laws that have been 
passed by the Democratic administration that have social value. But 
we deny that we have these laws because of any Demooraiio oonseienee. 
Bather, we have them "because of Democratic — or CapitaUst — fear, 

"The Socialist movement is a movement for the workers against 
the exploiters. It represents the protest of labor against what is while 
it also represents labor's aspirations for the future. 

"In Uie course of its growth, this movement compels the repre- 
sentatives of capitalism to give ground here and there, attack on any 
organization forces the other side to give way wherever the attack 
grows to a point where it menaces the safety or security of the organ- 
ization under attack. 80 it has been in the fight of the Socialists on the 
capitalist system. It has to give way in a good many places. 

"We find an illustration of this in the history of Bismarck's efforts 
to demolish the Socialist movement of Germany some thirty-iive years 
ago. Bismarck, Mr. Poole will remember, adopted a policy of enact- 
ing reform legislation in order to check the rapidly growing Socialist 
movement. He came out for old age pensions, worlonen's compensa- 
tion and several measures of that stamp. In fact, he went much 
further than Mr. Wilson has gone. He was driven harder, you see, 

'*But the Socialists were not deceived, Mr. Poole, who is a So- 
cialist Party member, doubtless knows how August Bebel and a few 
other Socialists in the Beichstag even went so far as to vote against 
Bismarck's reform measures when they first came up. They said, 
'These are but sops and we will have nothing to do with them.' Later 
they changed their attitude and said, 'We will take what we can get,' 
and voted for the Bismarck concessions. 

"There was a test, Mr. Hapgood, that points the course of Social- 
ists when they get a capitalist government on the run. They don't run 
to join the Government. They run to drive it further. 

"August Bebel would not vote for Wilson this year. He would 
do all he could to roll up a tremendous Socialist vote to drive Wilson 
harder. 

"The pressure of labor's protest has its effect constantly. Every 
ounce of pressure put against the capitalist system forces that much 
yielding. And every inch yielded is an inch nearer the final goal for 
the workers. 

"This pressure of labor has been strong during the last four years. 
It has been growing stronger each year. It has been growing for 
several decades. It would be strange, indeed, Mr. Hapgood, if these 
years of agitation and growth and pressure did not force from the 
capitalist system some surrenders, here and there. And that is just 
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what has happened and what will continue to happen. And we make 
this prediction and this promise. No matter what capitalist candidate 
may be elected President or what candidates may be elected to Con- 
greas, if the revolutionary protest of labor as expressed through the 
Socialist Party is strong enough, there will be more forced from the 
capitalist system during the next four years than has been dreamed 
of in the past four years. 

"We do not deny that we are making progress. We do not deny 
that we are getting legislation today that could not have been got 
twenty years ago or ten years ago, hut we do declare that what we 
are getting is the fruit of our own fighting, and is not given to us hy 
charitahte-minded Democrats who represent the system against which 
our whole great fight is waged. // the capitalist system gives, it gives 
because it has to, because it mu^t, because it is subject to the laws 
of self-preeervation as is any other institution or organization. 

"In this struggle between the classes you must get down to funda- 
mentals, Mr. Hapgood. You must examine causes. That is where 
you have been weak. That is where Mr. Poole is weak. Yon are look- 
ing at clouds and you think that the clouds are moving themselves 
around, whereas it is the moving air that drives the clouds around. 

"So there you have our views, Mr. Hapgood. We are glad to give 
them, glad to have you ask for them. We shall be glad to keep on 
giving them as long as there are persons who are not familiar with 
them. We are glad also to give them for the benefit of Mr. Poole. 
Fortunately for the working class, there are not many who call them- 
selves Socialists, who are thus by their deeds planning to deny their 
Socialism and their class. There are very few, Mr. Hapgood, in spite 
of the clever press work that has been done by the Democratic Party. 
That is a good measure of the soundness of the overwhelming bulk of 
Socialists. They know where they stand and why. 

"Perhaps you will not agree with what we have said. We hardly 
expect that you will. But we assure you that what we have said is 
the truth. And really, if you do not understand it, we shall not be 
deeply grieved. It is a doctrine for the workers. And they are going 
to show by their votes this year that they are coming to understand 
it in numbers that will startle the nation. 

"At the polls, Mr. Hapgood, we will express our faith. There we 
will pledge anew our loyalty to our class." (My italics.) 

The reader will readily understand why the foregoing 
article is quoted at length. It is Wanhope at his best; a 
masterful presentation of the orthodox Socialist conception 
of the role of the Socialist in stimulating social progress. 
The vast majority of Socialists give this doctrine their un- 
qualified support, and find here the logic for their policy 
and tactics. 

Now, the above was written in November, 1916. Wanhope 
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has written much since then. Let us contrast some of his 
later writings with the above. 

In 1916 he told us that Bismarck's program of State So- 
cialism was due to the fear of the growing menace of So- 
cialism. It was the growth of the Socialist movement which 
compelled Bismarck to yield these concessions. The Socialists 
were responsible for these working class gains. They rep- 
resented a distinct loss to the capitalist class and a corre- 
sponding gain to the workers. 

On January 7, 1917, he had the following to say of German 
State Socialism: 

"It is true that German efficiency is due to what may be called 
'State Socialism,' hut it is also trite that the Socialists have 7U)t been 
and are not now the deliberate driving force in this direction. On the 
contrary, they have had nothing more to do with it as a party than to 
forecast it as a necessary part of the development of capitalism and 
explain why capitalist society must take that road; the original pro- 
moters and executors of this tendency hove in practically every case 
been capitalists,** (My italics.) 

So we learn in January, 1917, that we were wrong in No- 
vember, 1916, in taking Wanhope's word for it that it was 
the Socialists who forced Bismarck to adopt a State Socialist 
program. We are now told **that the Socialists have not 
been and are not now the driving force in this direction 
. . . the original promoters and executors of this tendency 
have in practically every case been capitalists." It isn't 
the working class after all that is interested in or is the 
gainer through State Socialism. It is the capitalist class 
that is the sole promoter and beneficiary of State Socialism. 

June 28, 1917, finds Wanhope penning a leading editorial 
entitled, "Humbling the Haughty Coal Barons," which reads 
as follows: 

"Government ownership of coal mines isn't Socialism, of course; 
it is nothing more than what is recognized in popular terms as 'State 
Socialism.' But while it is a very debatable point as to whether 
there is any 'benefit for the working class' it certainly has the merit 
of scaring the coal mine owners inio promises^ at any rate, of decent 
behavior. They are germinely frightened by it, not because of any 
certain and immediate reduction of their profits, but rather because 
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with their finely developed property inBtinct they recognize it as a 
menace to the principle of their ownership, the entrance of the thin 
end of a wedge that threatens to split the entire property system asunder, 
and rather than that even the beginning of such a thing should occur, 
they are more than willing to forego immediate profits, if that is the 
penalty for cheeking its advance. 

"We sincerely wish we could induce large numbers of Socialist 
theoreticians to see the matter in this light and lay stress on the 
weight and importance of this particular feature. It would simplify 
matters and tend to eliminate thousands of long and weary theoretical 
disquisitions against 'State Socialism' which, after all, are nothing 
more than repetitions of things that have been said ten thousand times 
before. The instinctive and correct FEAB of the capitcUists generally 
AGAINST this policy constitutes the very best that can he said for it. 
The fear that it 'leads to Socialism' is a perception that the capitalist 
gets much more quickly than the average Socialist can perceive the 
same truth. 

''Thus we see plainly enough that rather than have even the begin- 
ning of 'State Socialism' in the coal industry its beneficiaries would, 
for the time being at any rate, practically forego all their profit to 
avert this dreadftS thing happening! 

"It is well for Socialists to note these things and work with all 
their might on the fears of these exploiters, for most certainly the 
time is coming when we shall have to take up this constructive work 
and push it to the limit, with the advantage of knowing that it is 
in accord with the course of economic evolution and that even the 
capitalists and their government, much as they hate and fear it, will 
be forced by the inexorable logic of events to put it through just ps 
were the British and other European capitalists. And there is a wide 
range of other matters such as food control, state ownership of rail- 
roads, steel and oil supply, etc., in the same general line. Perhaps 
when we get some part of our attention released from the opposition 
to conscription, which now almost wholly occupies it, we can devote 
part of our energy at least to the pushing of this particular line of 
effort. Sooner or later we will have to do it anyhow, and the undis- 
guised fear of the capitalists as manifested by these coal mine owners 
is the very best warrant that we can have that it is well worth while." 
(My italics.) 

Now let us see how matters stand. November, 1916, found 
the Socialists responsible for every step toward State So- 
cialism. In January, 1917, we were apprised of our mis- 
take, for **the original promoters and executors of this ten- 
dency (to State Socialism) have in practically every case 
been capitalists." June, 1917, finds ** these original pro- 
moters and executors of the tendency to State Socialism" 
genuinely frightened by it! They *' recognize it as a menace 
to the principle of their ownership, the entrance of the thin 
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edge of a wedge that threatens to split the entire property 
system asunder.'' This is followed with a plea **that So- 
cialist theoreticians see the matter in this light and lay 
stress on the weight and importance of this particular fea- 
ture. More than that, a clarion call to action is sounded in 
the closing paragraph, *'Up, Socialists; throw yourselves into 
the fight for State Socialism," thunders Wanhope. **It is 
well for Socialists to note these things," says he, **and work 
with all their might on the fears of these exploiters, for most 
certainly the time is coming when we shall have to take up 
this constructive work and push it to the limit. . . . And 
there is a wide range of other matters such as food control. 
State ownership of railroads, steel and oil supply, etc., in 
the same general line. . . . Sooner or later we shall have 
to do it anyhow and the undisguised fear of the capitalist as 
manifested by these coal mine owners is the best warrant 
that we can have that it is well worth while." There, fellow 
Socialists, you have Wanhope 's June, 1917, word for it that 
notwithstanding what he may have written before. Socialists 
should fight for State Socialism because the capitalist class 
is opposed to it. 

But suppose you didn't want to work for "State So- 
cialism" and still wished to be considered a ''scientific So- 
cialist," to whom could you turn for support of your ''scien- 
tific Socialist" position t Why, to Wanhope, of course. 

That support became available on February 7, 1918. Read 
the last paragraph of the leading CaU editorial of that date : 
"We may perhaps remark here in conclusion that 'State 
Socialism' or 'State Capitalism,' whichever name the reader 
may prefer, is not a function of the working class. It is a 
capitalist class function instead, the function of the Capitalist 
State. The workers anywhere never did or ever wUl estah- 
lish State Socialism." (My italics.) 

And there you are. 

We must, however, caution anyone who wishes to take 
advantage of this support not to read another Wanhope edi- 
torial which appeared in the same issue under the caption. 
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*'The Deadliest Peril of All, If True/' which reads in part 
as follows: 

"In former experiments with single items of municipal ownership 
in American cities it became a custom with the politicians to hamper 
the work of the municipal-owned utility with the object of discrediting 
the policy in the eyes of the people and inculcating the 'it won't 
work' conclusion. Many small experiments were thereby brought to 
naught and the utility reverted again to private ownership. 

"A. B. Garretson, of the Brotherhood of B. B. Trainmen, now 
makes the same charge concerning the railroads under federal control. 
The previous controllers, he insists, are trying to queer the experiment 
and declares that word has been passed down the line to pile up all 
possible overtime. . . . 

"Mr. Garretson further states that for the first time in history 
big engines are allowed to freeze and 'go dead,' that train despatchers 
are playing the role of train delayers and crews have been held on 
side tracks with the deliberate purpose of piling up overtime. He 
adds that under this insidious form of sabotage great transportation 
systems are suddenly breaking down through this deliberate program 
of delay and inefficiency, and in attempting to fix the responsibility 
he hints that it is to be sought in New York in four banks. 

"Here are charges that are certainly worth looking into. It is not 
as if this kind of thing had not happened before on a smaller scale, 
but the principle is the same. This, if true, is a case of sabotage on 
an immense scale and in the most deadly form by the capitalists and 
exposed and fought against by the workers. The people who are doing 
it, the power behind the four banks, if Mr. Garretson 's suspicions are 
allowed, are all patriots of the deepest dye. But with them it is not 
'If Germany wins nothing else matters, but 'If the raUroads are taken 
from us nothing else matters,* 

"The damage that such scoundrels can do is a million times greater 
than that of all the alien enemies in the country combined. And as 
Garretson is an experienced railroad man and one not given to fabri- 
cating rumors, there shmdd not he a moment's delay in looking into it, 
as it places the entire National existence in deadly peril. 

"It is not reassuring to contemplate millions of people in New 
York and other great cities freezing to death like the great engines 
on the tracks, because the transportation of fuel is deliberately held 
up to inculcate the idea that the Government cannot possibly run the 
roads. 

"We have no hope that the people of the great cities can be 
aroused from their semi-frozen torpid state of both body and mind 
to do anything much in the matter. The mass of the population of 
this city appears to be hopeless, wiring nothing much whether there 
is coal for the Winter or ice for the Summer; people who are not 
used to looking ahead, as all people who live from hand to mouth nat- 
urally tend to be." . . . (My italics.) 

I suspect that Comrade Wanhope is responsible for both 
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editorials. In the first editorial, State Socialism is a capital- 
ist class function and is not a function of the working class. 
In the second editorial the capitalist class is resorting to 
sabotage on a national scale in order to prevent State So- 
cialism, for the capitalists say that ^4f the railroads are 
taken from us, nothing else matters." 

In the first editorial, **the workers never did or ever will 
establish 'State Socialism';" in the second, we find an attempt 
to do away with a phase of State Socialism ''is exposed and 
fought against iy the loorkingmen/' at which Wanhope seemis 
very happy. For "the damage that such scoundrels (cap- 
italists) can do (in their effort to discourage State Socialism) 
is a million times greater than that of all the alien enemies 
in the country combined ... as it places the entire national 
existence in deadly peril." Therefore, the second editorial 
applauds the workers and urges them on to do what the 
first editorial solemnly told them "is not a function of the 
working class, for the working class never did or ever will 
establish State Socialism I" 

It appears from the second editorial that the vast majority 
of the workers have fallen in with the ideas expressed in the 
first editorial, that "State Capitalism is not a function of 
the working class," which leads the second editorial to re- 
mark sadly, "We have no hope that the peoples of the great 
cities can be aroused from their semi-frozen, torpid state of 
both body and mind to do anything much in the matter." 

Rather confusing, is it not f We think so, and we are quite 
sure the reader thinks so, but strangest of all, Wanhope thinks 
so too. In fact, he thought so before he penned that last para- 
graph about "State Socialism" not being a function of the 
working class." For on January 2, 1918, we find him writing 
an editorial on "Confusion About State Socialism." Here 
it is: 

''There seems to be a very large number of avowed Socialists to 
whom the actual progress of the world in the direction of Socialism 
appears to be a sealed book; many who appear utterly oblivious of 
the fact that 'State Socialism,' as it is called, is the gateway through 
which society must inexorably travel to democratic Socialism. For 
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them the great Socialist scholars, thinkers and publicists have written 
in vain. And for them the enormous changes that the war has already 
made in capitalist property relations mean nothing, indicate nothing, 
except perhaps a more intensified and long^ continued slavery for the 
proletariat. They are not even 'wise after the event.' 

''We print in today's issue such a communication, showing as it 
does the complete confusion that exists in the minds of many Socialists 
concerning this matter. 

''We ask our readers to note the extraordinary contradictions that 
run through it from the very beginning. First we are told that all 
our readers agree with us as to the significance of nationalization of 
railroads to the fulfilment of Socialism, and this is immediately fol- 
lowed by the assertion that State Capitalism is our most powerful foel 
That Government ownership of railroads is no more Socialistic than 
the growth of the trusts. It would no doubt surprise this correspond- 
ent to hear that practically all well-informed Socialists do regard the 
growth of trusts as distinctly Socialistic; that they are certain indica- 
tions of Socialism in the future, not only Socialists, but many capitalists, 
have long perceived. That this outlook should still exist is certainly a 
reflection on the manner in which Socialist economics have been taught. 
It can hardly be contended that the pupils are congenitally ignorant, 
but for some reason — probably a fault of the teaching — ^the actual 
Socialist view of 'State Socialism' has not been clearly conveyed to 
them. . . . 'It may very possibly be that there is yet a preponderance 
of Utopian ingredients in our Socialist thinking, an assumption that 
everything that is done to further Socialism must be consciously and 
deliberately done by an enlightened working class and a complete ignor- 
ing of the infinitely greater fact of the evolutioruiry process, uncon- 
sciously initiated and carried through by the capitalist state itself, a 
process of which the ultimate ends and even the indications are hardly 
seen by capitalist statesmen. We have been perhaps so obsessed with 
the idea that we Socialists were ever, and always must be, the sole 
factor that we have never been able to actually comprehend the impor- 
tance of the evolutionary process in capitalist relations, always judging 
the act by the immediate intentions and objects of those who inau- 
gurate it. Therefore, because apparently the state control of railroads 
gives guaranteed profits to the previous owners, that is the entire 
implication of the matter. It is a clever capitalist trick of no benefit 
to the workers, either immediately or in the future. It is this mode 
of thinking that no doubt gives rise to the fatuous criterion so often 
indulged in by Socialist agitators, 'If this thing is for the benefit 
of the working class, I am for it; if not, I'm against it.' The ridicu- 
lous assumption being that everything that happens from now until 
the ultimate realieation of Socialism must necessarily be for the benefit 
— that is the immediate benefit — of the working class, 

"That this point of view is false and foolish needs no argument. 
Between now and the establishment of Socialism it is almost certain 
that most of the things that happen will not be for the immediate 
benefit of the working class and especially those things — like state 
control of railroads — that are inaugurated by capitalist and not by 
working class interests. There is no primrose path to Socialism; oa 
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the contrary, it is altogether likely to be even a rockier road than that 
which we have already traveled, and there never was and never will 
be an intelligent Socialist who will contend that 'State Socialism' is 
or was intended to be of any immediate benefit to the workers. But 
that does not in the least prevent it from being an indication of and 
a prelude to genuine democratic collectivism. . . ." (My italics.) 

Thus does Wanhope voice his indictment of the ignorance 
so general among Socialists. He realizes apparently the para- 
lyzing effect this ignorance has had on the practical achieve- 
ments of the Socialist Party in this country. The situation 
is serious and gives him genuine concern. Now, who is re- 
sponsible for this ignorance! '*It can hardly be contended," 
says Wanhope, **that the pupils are congenitally ignorant." 
Then where does the fault lie! Wanhope suggests that it is 
"probably a fault of the teaching; ... it is certainly a 
reflection on the manner in which Socialist economics have 
been taught." And Wanhope ought to know. He has been 
teaching Socialist economics for a great many years. He 
voices the views and teachings of the vast majority of the 
Socialist leaders and teachers. **If there seems to be a very 
large number of avowed Socialists to whom the actual prog- 
ress of the world in the direction of Socialism appears to be 
a sealed book," this glaring ignorance is not congenital, as 
Wanhope himself admits, but a striking reflection of the 
scientific (?) Socialist economics that have been drummed 
into them. **A preponderance of Utopian ingredients in our 
Socialist thinking" is the logical result of a preponderance 
of Utopian teaching, despite the scientific label. 

The one important lesson Wanhope seeks to send home to 
Hapgood is that everything that is done to further Socialism 
must be consciously and deliberately done by an enlightened 
working class. This fundamental position he completely re- 
pudiates and characterizes as *' Utopian" in his ** Confusion 
About State Socialism." This editorial goes much further. 
It turns upside down nearly every argument advanced as a 
lesson to Hapgood. If Hapgood cannot answer Wanhope 's 
arguments, Wanhope can. 

Nowhere, to our knowledge, has any other Socialist leader 
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uttered a criticism of Wanhope's scientific ( ?) lesson to Hap- 
good. He encountered criticism only when, in his series of 
contradictions, he for the moment repudiated that lesson. 
That is the point of which we must not lose sight, proving 
as it does that the Hapgood lesson was based on the accepted 
principles, policy and tactics of the Socialist Party. 

Our original question: Do social reforms and State So- 
cialism represent a loss to the capitalist class and a gain 
for the exploited, still remains unanswered. Wanhope's se- 
ries of explanations (?) need to be explained. We must, 
therefore, look elsewhere for the answer to our query. 

Hillquit offers an answer which has at least the merit 
of being definite. He tells us that ''As the working class 
movement grows in strength, intelligence and determination, 
the ruling classes are forced to make concessions to it, either 
by way of granting or forestalling its demands. This is the 
secret of the recent reaction against the sacred laisse-faire 
principle of modem law, and the source of all 'social legis- 
lation' of the last few years." (Soc. in Theory and Practice, 
pages 85-86.) Hillquit therefore agrees with the stand taken 
by Wanhope in his reply to Hapgc^d that reforms represent 
a loss to the capitalist class and a gain for the workers. 
These concessions are forced from the ruling class by the 
growth, intelligence and determination of the working class. 
If this be the "secret" of the recent reaction against the 
laisse-faire principle, where are we to look for the "secret" 
which will explain the reforms to which our attention is 
called by Earl Marxf Marx tells us of "the physical and 
moral regeneration" of the textile workers of Lancashire 
through the factory law of 1847, which "struck the feeblest 
eye." 

Was that reform also granted by the ruling classes as a 
concession to forestall the demands of a strong and deter- 
mined working class f Hillquit would hardly claim that the 
working class movement of 1847 was of a calibre calculated 
to strike terror in the hearts of the ruling classes. What 
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then, is the explanation for the reforms of Marx's timef We 
search in vain for the answer. 

As a Marxian scholar, Earl Kautsky ranks at least as the 
equal of Wanhope or Hillquit. Does he agree with their inter- 
pretation as to the significance of a reform measure f Does 
he believe that social reforms represent a loss to the ruling 
class and are granted only as a means of forestalling greater 
demands f It does not appear so. On the contrary, he be- 
lieves that **a social reform can very well be in accord with 
the interest of the ruling class. It may for the moment leave 
their social domination untouched, or under certain circum- 
stances can even strengthen it,'' (My italics.) (Social Revo- 
lution, page 10.) 

As the significance of social reform seems to be en- 
shrouded in mystery and has aroused considerable difference 
of opinion, it may prove of benefit to briefly review some of 
the more important reforms enacted within the past fifty 
years and see if we cannot get at their true explanation. 

To give a history of each act lies outside of the scope of 
this study. A general classification and the history of a few 
of the most important will amply serve our immediate pur- 
pose. 

The list includes regulation of child labor, regulation of 
the labor of women, reduction of the hours of labor, protec- 
tion against dangerous machinery, liability of employers for 
injury to their employees, workmen's health insurance, pub- 
lic health service, municipal baths, municipal markets, the 
free school system, free hospitals, sanatoria, etc., etc. 

The economic, or *' State. Socialist" program, consists of 
national ownership of railroads, telegraphs, telephones, 
mines, municipal railways, gas, water and electric service, 
housing, regulation of food prices, distribution of food, etc. 

This is not offered as a complete list, neither is it claimed 
that all of these have been adopted in every country. 

We will deal with the ** State Socialist" program else- 
where. Let us at this point take up a study of the history of 
the public school system. 
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The Fabian Research Department tells us that '^ Nearly 
the whole industry of education has, within a century, passed 
from being, for the most part, a profit-making venture of 
the individual capitalist schoolmasters, into a service almost 
entirely conducted not for profit, but for use. . . . The de- 
velopment of the enterprise as a Gh)vernment service has, 
during the past thirty years, alike in initiative and inven- 
tiveness, in diversity and adaptiveness to individual needs, 
surpassed all past experience and possible expectation." 
(Quoted by Harry Laidler in '* Public Ownership Throughout 
the World.") 

When it was first suggested that society should assume 
the cost and responsibility for the education of the children 
of the masses, it aroused the bitterest opposition from the 
capitalist class. It was class legislation and paternalism, said 
they. Removing the rightful responsibility from the parents 
would tend to make them shiftless, lazy and lead to pauper- 
ization; and the State had no right to use the taxpayers' 
funds for the encouragement of irresponsibility, etc., etc. 

Time brought with it a radical change of attitude on the 
part of the capitalist class. Experience proved that the 
taxpayers gained nothing by opposing the use of their funds 
for free public education. Coping with the natural conse- 
quences of ignorance called for expenditures even greater 
than the estimated cost of free public education. Ignorance 
brought with it a train of evils such as crime, vice, disease, 
vagrancy, etc., and capitalist society, for its own protection, 
was compelled to assume the burden of providing various in- 
stitutions for the proper handling of these problems. Not 
only was there no saving for the taxpayer, but industry, too, 
was compelled to pay the penalty of ignorance. As ignorant 
children grew into manhood, they proved useless as workers, 
except at the most unskilled kind of labor. 

These practical experiences with ignorance accomplished 
more with the capitalist class than did years of agitation 
based on ethical grounds. 
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Education has been socialized in response to the needs of 
the capitalist system. 

PUBLIC HEALTH ACTIVrnES 

. Next to education, no field reflects public concern to a 
greater degree than does Public Health. Every city in the 
United States has its Health Board, co-ordinating with State 
Health Boards and Federal Health Service. 

Quarantine against contagious diseases, control of sanita- 
tion, sanitary inspection of food supply, inspection of schools, 
medical examination of school children, which led to the in- 
troduction of school clinics, school nurses, open-air schools 
and, in some cases, even school lunches. All these are out- 
standing examples of social interest in public health. 

Scientific research upon a national and international scale 
forms a part of the public health activities of every modern 
nation. The public is protected against patent n^edicines 
and food preservatives detrimental to health. 

Educational activities, ever broadening in their scope, aim 
to bring enlightenment on all phases of health protection. In- 
fant care, infant feeding, child hygiene, all aim at a high 
standard of health and prevention of disease. 

What is the explanation for this degree of social interest 
in public health? The outbreak of epidemics usually gave 
the impetus to the movement for the creation of public health 
institutions. Epidemics are no respectors of classes. While 
they may have their inception in the slums, the limit of their 
operations is not easily controlled, and the capitalist class 
could not count upon immunity without protecting society 
as a whole. But that was not the sole consideration. As in 
the case of education, the health of the masses became a 
capitalist concern, for only a healthy working class can ren- 
der the efficient service demanded by modern industry. 

Capitalist society, therefore, was compelled to undertake 
the socialization of public health in response to the needs of 
the capitalist class. 
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Were we to trace the history of any other of the long 
list of reforms enacted in the past fifty years, we would in- 
variably find that the same motive prompted its enactment. 
Whatever may be the nature of the reforms, whether social, 
industrial or economic, they were adopted by capitalist gov- 
ernments not through fear of an aroused working class, but 
because they were in line iviih the interests of capitalist 
society. 

A reform can be considered in the nature of a concession 
only when it can be shown that it threatens exploitation at 
the point of production. Have the reforms thus far enacted 
brought about an appreciable reduction in the rate of sur- 
plus value falling to the share of the owners of the means of 
production? No, they have not. Quite the contrary, a prom- 
ise of an increase in profits constituted one of the principal 
arguments in the agitation for these reforms. Experience 
has amply justified this line of argument. Instead of re- 
ducing the rate of exploitation, social and industrial reforms 
have actually brought about a tremendous increase in the 
rate of surplus value. The experience of German capitalism 
is a striking proof of this assertion. No nation has as yet 
matched Germany's comprehensive program of social and 
industrial reform. Yet nowhere has the rate of exploitation 
been greater than in Germany. The fabulous profits realized 
by the German industrial barons excited both envy and fear 
in the hearts of the industrial capitalists of other nations. 
The remarkable increase in efficiency shown by the German 
proletariat following the institution of social and industrial 
reforms put the German industrial capitalists in a position 
to undersell the capitalists of other nations and thus capture 
the market. The wealth amassed prior to the war by the 
German capitalist class bears eloquent testimony to the ef- 
ficacy of reforms as a means of multiplying production and 
increasing the rate of surplus value. 

It was not to be expected, however, that the industrial 
capitalists of the other nations would stand idly by and see 
their markets taken from them by the German capitalists. 
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They must meet this competition or go under. And how 
did they undertake to meet Gterman competition? Why, by 
adopting Germany's own weapons — ^industrial and social re- 
forms. The proletariat must be made more efiScient, i. e., 
the rate of surplus value must be increased. An increased 
production holds out the only hope of meeting German com- 
petition. This is the ''secret" of the ambitious program of 
industrial and social reform that constitutes so conspicuous 
a part of the recent history of the English nation. 

The same motive lies behind the industrial and social 
reform programs in the United States and every other indus- 
trially developed country. Increased eflSciency multiplies 
production and therefore increases the rate of exploitation 
and this, of course, is the end and aim of the capitalist class 
of every country. 

In examining the practical programs of the Socialist par- 
ties of the world, what do we find? We find a series of de- 
mands identical with those championed by capitalist and auto- 
cratic governments, as well as by the most far-sighted cap- 
italists! 

What possible relation can these reform planks have to the 
Marxian principles which form the theoretical basis of Inter- 
national Socialism ? Marxian principles aim to serve the wel- 
fare of the producer by reducing and abolishing exploitation, 
while the reforms that make up the practical program of the 
Socialist parties have, wherever adopted, served the welfare 
of the exploiters by invariably increasing the rate of exploita- 
tion ! 

Why do Socialists support a program which serves the in- 
terests of the exploiters f Certainly not on scientific grounds. 
They cannot point to Marxian principles in justification of 
their action. Why, then, did the Socialists, in their practical 
program, repudiate the Marxian principles? Let us see if 
we cannot discover the underlying cause for this phenomenon. 



THE SOCIALISTS IN POLITICS 

Marx and EngeLs did not expect that Socialists should or- 
ganize themselves into separate political parties. The So- 
cialists were expected to support the working class in its bat- 
tles with the exploiters. 

With the extension of suffrage to the masses the question 
of independent political action became a vital issue that gave 
rise to heated debates and bitter controversies among the 
leaders of the early Socialist movement. 

The uncompromising Marxians opposed Socialist participa- 
tion in parliamentary elections. They could not see in what 
way such participation could possibly benefit the working 
class. It would have a most baneful effect upon the revolu- 
tionary character of the Socialist movement, said these lead- 
ers. It would lower the morale of the revolutionary proleta- 
riat. It would have a tendency to weaken revolutionary oppo- 
sition to capitalist governments and the capitalist class and 
divert attention from the true purpose of Socialist activity — 
participation in the economic struggle and organization and 
education of the masses. When the majority of the masses 
have been won over to Socialism, argued the leaders, times 
will be ripe for the social revolution and not for parliamen- 
tary elections. 

In opposition to this uncompromising stand, it was argued 
that electoral campaigns offer unusual opportunities for So- 
cialist propaganda among the masses. An elected Socialist 
representative would be in a most advantageous position to 
bring the Socialist principles to the attention of the entire 
nation. As it is the aim of Socialism to transform the exist- 
ing state into the Socialist State, the experience attained 
through parliamentary participation would prove of invalu- 
able benefit to the Socialist cause. 

As years rolled by and the Socialists increased their num- 
bers, the rank and file became more and more insistent that 
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Socialists enter the field of practical politics. To confine their 
activities to the yearly repetition of the statements contained 
in the Communist Manifesto, that the capitalist system has 
outworn its usefulness and must be abolished, was plausible 
for a few years. But as the capitalist system refused to be 
abolished, the Socialists under penalty of losing their hold on 
the masses, were compelled to enter the domain of practical 
politics. ''These, then, were the doubts and questions, the 
pros and cons, which met the Socialists at the threshold of 
their political career, and while the leaders were discussing 
the theoretical aspects of the problem, the masses, as usual 
in practical problems, solved it and, as usual, solved it right. 
The Socialists went into politics yielding to the instincts of 
the masses rather than following the reasoned policies of their 
leaders." (Italics mine.) (Hillquit, Socialism in Theory 
and Practice, page 174.) A rather startling admission of the 
utter lack of a scientific basis for the most momentous step 
undertaken by a movement that claims to be based on science ! 

Once forced into politics, the Socialists were compelled to 
take an active part in electoral campaigns. Their first suc- 
cesses were the election of a number of representatives to the 
North Gferman Diet. There now arose a new controversy 
among the leaders. What should be the character of the ac- 
tivities of our representatives, became the burning question. 
''My personal opinion," says Wilhelm Liebknecht, "was that 
our elected representatives should enter Parliament with a 
protest and withdraw immediately without, however, surren- 
dering their credentials. With this opinion, I remained in 
the minority ; it was decided that the representatives of democ- 
racy could utilize every opportunity they might deem appro- 
priate in order to emphasize in the "Diet" their attitude of 
negation a/nd protest^ but that they shotdd keep aloof from 
all practical parliamentary proceedvngs." (Italics mine.) 
(Quoted by Hillquit, Socialism in Theory and Practice, 
page 181-182.) 

In these words does the great pioneer and leader inform 
us that, though the party had entered politics and elected rep- 
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resentatives, the representatives were expected to remain true 
to the principles upon which the party was based and main- 
tain a position of negation and protest and not to partici- 
pate in practical proceedings. The elected officials represented 
a revolutionary party and not a party of reform; therefore, 
their sole function was one of negation and protest. 

"These negative tactics/' says Hillquit, ''were steadfastly 
adhered to during the first two sessions of the North German 
Diet, but already the next session witnessed a spontaneotu 
departure from the rigid rule, when several Socialist deputies 
took the floor in the first parliamentary discussion on the sub- 
ject of governmental labor regulation. And the Socialist 
tactics of parliamentary abstinence have since gradually but 
definitely given umy to the policy of watchful and energetic 
parliamentary activity. ' ' ( My italics. ) ( Socialism in Theory 
and Practice, page 182.) In other words, the Socialist repre- 
sentatives remained true to their Socialist principles for two 
sessions only, repudiating them thereafter and actively partici- 
pating in the framing of practical reforms. 

Such is the history of Socialist participation in practical 
politics and such is the genesis of the Socialist practical pro- 
gram of reform. Not only has this program no relation what- 
ever to Marxian principles, but constitutes a complete renun- 
ciation of those principles. 

The Socialist parties of the world accept Marxian principles 
in theory, but repudiate them in practice. 

In this fundamental contradiction uras laid the foundation 
for aU Party strife. No sooner did the Socialists enter poli- 
tics when differences arose. With the adoption of a prac- 
tical program of reform, these differences widened into chasms, 
irrevocably separating the membership of the parties into two 
main camps: (1) the consistent Marxians who believe in a 
practical program based upon Marxian principles, which could 
only mean revolutionary agitation, education, organization 
and the economic conflict; and (2) the opposing camp, while 
adhering to Marxian principles in theory, adopted a ''posi- 
tive" program which could find no justification in Marxian 
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principles, but which, in fact, constituted a repudiation of 
his principles. 

To speak of these differences as differences of opinion over 
policy and tactics is in itself a betrayal of the inability on 
the part of either camp to understand the true significance 
of the practical program which one side defends and the other 
opposes. Can it be said that the difference between the 
Bolsheviki and the Mensheviki is but a difference over policy 
and tactics f Is it a difference over policy and tactics that 
separates the Spartacides from the Majority Socialists? No, 
the cause lies much deeper. The Bolsheviki and the Spar- 
tacides know that the practical program heretofore adopted 
by Socialists constitutes a repudiation of Marxian principles 
and for that reason the supporters of that program are today 
looked upon as traitors to Marxian, revolutionary, scientific 
Socialism. 

This breach will never be overcome as long as Socialists fail 
to recognize that the differences between them is one of prin- 
ciples and not merely over policy and tactics. When this 
fact is fully recognized, it will then become the duty of either 
side to scientifically convince the other wherein its principles 
are wrong. With this scientifically established, we will attain 
the desideratum for which we all so fervently pray — ^a united 
Socialist movement, comradely marching shoulder to shoul- 
der towards the common goal; a happy, peaceful world-wide 
brotherhood. 



THE PRACTICAL PROGRAM AND SOCIALIST 

GROWTH 

The supporters of the practical program never made an 
attempt to defend their position on theoretical grounds for 
the very good and sufficient reason that it could not be done. 
To defend the practical program on the ground of Marxian 
theory was to invite disaster; therefore, no one has been so 
rash as to make the attempt. 

Nevertheless, the program was defended and successfully, 
too, not however on theoretical but intensely practical grounds. 
The principal defense offered was the marvelous growth in 
membership and vote consequent upon the adoption of the 
practical program. When it came to a discussion of the 
lapse from theory represented by the practical program, the 
revolutionary Marxians were in a position to make things 
mighty uncomfortable for the so-called "opportunists" or 
Right wingers. But when it came to a consideration of the 
effect the practical program had on the growth of the parties, 
ah! there is where the ** opportunists" had their ** oppor- 
tunity" to hit back without fear of a ** comeback." And 
how they did smite! And how uncomfortable they 
made things for the uncompromising Marxians. Success is 
always an unanswerable argument. Hillquit has so well 
summarized the marvelous benefits that accrued to the So- 
cialist movement from its participation in practical politics 
that we cannot do better than quote him in full on this point : 

''Whatever might have been the significance of Socialist polities 
as a factor in securing immediate social reforms," says Hillquit, "it 
certainly has been of transcendent importance in the creation of the 
powerful organizations of Socialism. It was the practical political 
battles of Socialism, the concrete attacks on the enemy, the definite 
issues and war cries, the common victories and defeats that attracted 
multitudes of European workingmen, and it is these that are beginning 
to attract the mass of American workingmen to the banner of Socialism. 
If the number of Socialist voters of the world has grown from about 
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30,000 in 1867 to almost 10,000,000 in 1908; if the Socialists have 
become a recognized factor in the public life of twenty-five modem 
nations, having representation in the parliaments and administrative 
organs in sixteen of them; if the Socialists have elaborated a clear, 
detailed and sober program of social transformation, and developed 
in their ranks thousands of thinkers, orators, statesmen, organizers 
and leaders, the praetieai pciitios of the modem Socialist pcwtiee is 
largely responsible for these splendid results. Without the unifying 
and propelling force of political activity, the Socidlisi movement today 
might not have advanced mitch hoyond the stage of purely literary sig- 
nificance of the early Socialist echocHs or beyond that of a nwnber of 
incoherent sects," (Soc. in T. and P., pages 203-204.) (My italics.) 

Thus does Hillquit, in a spirit of true pride, summarize 
the remarkable results that accrued to the Socialist parties 
consequent upon their empiric decision to participate in 
practical politics. Hillquit's closing statement is extremely 
interesting and significant. If the Socialists had not entered 
practical politics "they would not have advanced much be- 
yond the stage of a number of incoherent sects." The suc- 
cess, therefore, of the ''scientific" Socialist movement was 
not due to its "scientific" principles, but to an empirical, 
practical program! "Scientific" Socialists could succeed only 
as they repudiated "scientific" Socialism! What a "scien- 
tific" situation! 

Hillquit is unquestionably right. In every country there 
is to be found either more than one Socialist Party or one, 
two and even three wings to the same party. Which con- 
stitutes the "incoherent sect"? Invariably it is the one 
most determined on consistent adherence to the uncompro- 
mising revolutionary Marxian principles. In this country 
we have the Socialist Labor Party and the Socialist Party. 
The former is consistently Marxian and is an "incoherent 
sect" in consequence. The Socialist Party, on the other hand, 
runs its campaigns on some such issue as cheaper milk (Hill- 
quit Mayoralty Campaign) and creates a furore! An investi- 
gation of the situation in any other country will disclose the 
same phenomenon. 

What is the explanation for this extraordinary situation Y 
Marxian principles leave no room for doubt as to whose in- 
terests they aim to serve. Those Parties that take their stand 
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squarely on Marxian principles serve but one master, the 
producers, as against their exploiters. Why do not the work- 
ers flock to the support of the consistent Marxian Parties t 
Why do they prefer to support the Parties that compromise 
their Marxian principles and make an issue of reforms which 
have no possible bearing on exploitation at the point of pro- 
duction except actually to increase it 1 

We have shown that reforms have been initiated by cap- 
italist governments because they have proved a blessing to 
the owners of the means of production. They have made 
for labor efficiency and thus increased the rate of exploita- 
tion. Why, then, do the exploited support Socialist parties 
that go back on their principles and, instead, champion re- 
forms which serve the interests of the exploiters! Let us 
see if we cannot probe this mystery to the bottom. 

The owners of the tools of production must have a work- 
ing class developed to the highest possible point of efficiency. 
Experience has amply demonstrated that profits obtained at 
the expense of a physically undermined and mentally ignorant 
working class are automatically limited, for they have a ten- 
dency to kill the goose that lays the golden egg. Autocratic 
Germany has proved to the satisfaction of international cap- 
italism that a healthy, educated working class is capable of 
yielding profits undreamed of heretofore. In an effort to tap 
this new source of profits, other capitalist governments are 
following Germany's example and are introducing reforms 
that are calculated to develop a healthy, educated working 
class. 

So we see the capitalist governments of England and the 
United States (Germany's chief rivals) introducing indus- 
trial and social reforms that aim to regulate the hours of 
labor, conditions of labor, protection of child labor, regulation 
of the labor of woman, liability insurance, health insurance, 
free public and high school education, free libraries, free 
baths, free hospitals, etc., etc. 

Should labor oppose these reforms? That is an idle ques- 
tion. The fact is, the masses lined up behind the cap- 
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italist governments, in a demand for the immediate enact- 
ment of these reforms. It appears that capital and labor 
have some interests in common after all! Labor had its 
choice. The class struggle at the point of production dic- 
tated that labor should oppose these reforms because they 
made for an increased ratio of exploitation. But their in- 
terests as consumers, as social beings, dictated support to the 
reform measures. We know that it was the dictates of the 
latter that prevailed. Reforms improve the social status of 
the masses and for that reason command tbeir support. 

A study of the processes of social evolution of the past 
seventy-five years discloses the invariable presence of this 
phenomenon. The study brings to light another most re- 
markable fact : that there is a conflict between Socialist prin^ 
ciples and Social Evolution. Socialist principles concern them- 
selves with the welfare of the producer, whereas Social Evo- 
lution concerns itself with the welfare of the consumer. So- 
cialist principles concern themselves with productive capital 
while Social Evolution concerns itself with consumable 
wealth. Socialist principles concern themselves with exploita- 
tion at the point of production, while Social Evolution 
concerns itself with exploitation at the point of consumption. 
Socialist principles concern themselves with the means of 
production of social wealth, Social Evolution concerns itself 
with the distribution of social wealth. Socialist principles 
are based on the conflict of interest between the owners of 
the means of production and the workers, whereas Social 
Evolution operates in response to their common interests. 

The class struggle at the point of production appears to 
be entirely ignored by Social Evolution. The masses have 
progressed and progressed rapidly, but the gains come to 
them not as producers, but as consumers, as social beings. 
Practically the entire list of industrial and social reforms 
aim to serve the masses in their capacity as consumers and 
social beings. 



ARE SOCIALIST PRINCIPLES SCIENTIFIC? 

Socialists claim that of all the groups opposed to 
the capitalist system they alone are scientific. What is the 
basis for this sweeping claim f Socialist principles, we are 
told, are based on the science and laws of Social Evolution. 
Our investigation has disclosed the fact that Socialist prin- 
ciples conflict with Social Evolution. We now know that 
Social Evolution concerns itself with the welfare of the con- 
sumer, whereas Socialist principles concern themselves with 
the welfare of the producer. How is it possible to make 
scientific claims for principles that conflict with Social Evolu- 
tion 1 It becomes evident that inasmuch as Socialist principles 
are not based upon, but conflict with, Social Evolution, they 
cannot be scientific and, therefore, must be Utopian. 

How is it with the practical program of the International 
Socialist movement! What relation does it bear to Social 
Evolution? We have seen that the practical program is not 
based on Socialist theoretical principles, but was arrived at 
empirically as a political expediency, or, as Hillquit puts it, 
**Not as the result of the reasoned policy of the leaders, but 
yielding to the instinct of the masses." It is admitted that 
the phenomenal growth of the International Socialist move- 
ment is entirely due to this step. It was forced upon the 
Socialists by the masses and new adherents by the millions 
were attracted by it. Contrary to the theoretical principles, this 
practical program of reform concerns itself with the masses' 
welfare as consumers, aiming to further their social interests, 
and it is because these interests are paramount to the work- 
ers that they flock to the Party making them the issue. Wher- 
ever there are two Socialist parties in the field it is not the 
one that makes an issue of their interests as producers that 
attracts the support of the masses, but the one that cham- 
pions their interests as consumers. 

It is thus seen that it is the practical program so em- 
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pirically arrived at by a ** scientific" movement, that con- 
forms to the operations of Social Evolution. 

This conflict between theory and practice, this failure to 
understand which is scientific, constitutes the supreme tragedy 
of Socialism. 

Socialists hold fast to the view that the principles which 
concern themselves with the welfare of the producer and 
with productive capital, are scientific; i. e., are based upon 
the laws of Social Evolution. In practice, however, they 
repudiate these principles and present a program based upon 
the welfare of the consumer and the distribution of consum- 
able wealth. 

A recent and striking illustration of the conflict between 
Socialist theory and practice is to be had in the remarkable 
mayoralty campaign of New York Gity in 1917. Socialists 
will not soon forget the ecstatic enthusiasm which was the 
outstanding feature of that unprecedented campaign. Let 
us see what Hillquit made Socialism stand for in 1917. 

In an interview published in the New York World on Octo- 
ber 6, 1917, Hillquit offered a program which he pledged 
himself to adopt and which included medical care of poor 
mothers before and after childbirth, municipal nurseries, bet- 
ter schools, more schools and meals supplied by the city to 
poor children. 

When asked to answer a list of questions submitted by a 
Labor Food Conference to each candidate, Hillquit replied 
in no uncertain terms. His most comprehensive answer was 
as follows : 

"If elected, I would have the city enter the food market as far 
as necessary to eliminate profiteering and waste and reduce prices to 
a minimum whenever possible. I would do this also in the case of 
fuel. If necessary, I would have the city buy coal direct from the mines 
and sell it to the people without profit. I would have the city buy 
milk from the farmers and sell it to the people without profit." 

Now, the above is a good illustration of Socialist practical 
concern in the welfare of the masses as consumers. 
On January 8, following the election, Hillquit was invited 
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to address the State Woman Suffrage Party. In The Call 
of January 9, Hillquit is reported as having laid down the 
fundamental proposition that '' Socialism is not concerned 
with consumable wealth, hut only with productive capital,' * 
(My italics.) 

How is it possible to reconcile this statement with his plat- 
form during the campaign t Is it possible that Socialists are 
only interested in consumable wealth during election time, 
and only for the purpose of vote-catching f In laying down 
the proposition that ''Socialism is not concerned with con- 
sumable wealth, but only with productive capital," Hillquit 
adhered strictly to the theoretical principles upon which the 
party is based, but how much of a furore would he have 
created had he made his campaign on those principles f It 
will not do to say that as Mayor of New York City, Hillquit 
could not promise much in the way of concerning himself 
with productive capital. Hillquit waged his campaign not 
only on local, but national and even international issues. 

In a desire to attract strong political support. Socialist 
parties feel intuitively that they must suspend their theo- 
retical principles and wage their campaign not upon the 
class stru^le at the point of production, but upon issues that 
concern the great mass of the people as citizens and con- 
sumers. 

Socialists are so busy studying the contradictions of cap- 
italism that they have no time to observe their own. 

A program of ''immediate demands" is "not only useless, 
it is criminal;" then they immediately proceed to frame 
"immediate demand" planks. Ask a Socialist, "Why do 
capitalist governments grant reforms?" and his answer will 
be, "Because they are frightened by the growing Socialist 
vote." But what does capitalism lose through granting these 
reforms t How is this loss to be translated in terms of Sur- 
plus Value and the class struggle? It is all shrouded in deep 
mystery. But whether it can be explained or not, reforms 
though not demanded on grounds of Socialist principles must 
be concessions from the capitalist class, say the Socialists, 
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for the formula states that labor and capital can have no in- 
terests i^ common. Other factions, however, insist that re- 
forms are but a capitalist trick to wean the Socialists away 
from the real revolutionary path, etc., etc. 

What can be the trouble? Where must we look for the 
cause of this endless confusion and these innumerable contra- 
dictions? Is it due to a faulty interpretation of Marxian 
principles? Is it due to a faulty application of Marxian 
principles, or is it with the Marxian principles themselves 
that there is something fundamentally wrong? We cannot 
hope to find an answer to questions so far-reaching in their 
nature except through an exhaustive study of the theoretical 
principles formulated by Marx and Engels, the founders of 
scientific Socialism. This, then, is the task that is set be- 
fore us. 



MARXIAN SCIENTIFIC SOCIALISM 

"These two great discoveries — ^the materialistic conception of his- 
tory and the revelation of the secret of capitalistic production through 
surplus value — we owe to Marx. With these discoveries Socialism be- 
came a science. . . . 

"From that time forward Socialism was no longer an accidental 
discovery of this or that ingenious brain, but the necessary outcome 
of the struggle between two historically developed classes — the prole- 
tariat and the bourgeoisie." — Fredrich Engels; Socialism Utopian and 
Scientific. 

Socialism as a scheme calculated to improve the material 
conditions of human society was rejected by Marx as Utopian. 
History had taught him that social systems cannot be changed 
at will. He had discovered that social systems are but a 
reflex of their economic foundation, and therefore cannot be 
changed except as there has been a change in the economic 
foundation. 

The class struggle is the outstanding phenomenon of all 
past history, and is always the product of the economic con- 
ditions of a given epoch. 

The class war in the present capitalist system of society 
arises from the fact that Surplus Value is extracted from 
labor by the owners of the means of production. 

What is the usual outcome of this class struggle which has 
raged in all history? Marx tells us that ''the fight each time 
ended either in a revolutionary re-constitution of society-at- 
large or in the common ruin of the contending classes." 
(Communist Manifesto, page 13.) Assuming that the class 
struggle in a given epoch did not end in the common ruin 
of the contending classes, but brought about a revolutionary 
reconstitution of society, how was this accomplished T Was it 
a sudden, quick change? Was it a slow, drawn out, con- 
tinuous process, or was it an intermittent process? Marx 
does not leave us in doubt as to his answer. He says : 

''At a certain stage in their development the material productive 
forces of society come into opposition with the existing conditions of 

47 
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production or what is only a legal expression for it, with the relations 
of property within which they have hitherto moved. From forms of 
development of the forces of production these relations change into 
fetters. Then enters an epoch of social revolution. With the change 
of the economic foundation the whole gigantic superstructure (the 
legal and political organizations to which certain social forms of con- 
sciousness correspond) is more slowly or more quickly overthrown." 

Applying these general principles to the development of 
the bourgeoisie, Marx says: 

''At a certain stage in the development of these (bourgeois) means 
of production and of exchange, the conditions under which feudal so- 
ciety produced and exchanged, the feudal organization of agriculture 
and manufacturing industry; in one word, the feudal relations of prop- 
erty became no longer compatible with the already developed productive 
forces; they became so many fetters. They had to be burst asunder; 
they were burst asunder." (Communist Manifesto, page 20.) 

In laying down his general principles and in citing a spe- 
cific instance of their practical application, Marx left no room 
for the misinterpretation of his law of social change. He 
showed that social change is not a continuous but an inter- 
mittent process. At a certain stage in their development the 
material forces of society come into opposition with the ex- 
isting conditions of production. . . . Then enters an ''epoch 
of social revolution." But what of the intervening timet 
What happens between the ' ' certain stage ' ' of one epoch and 
the arrival of the ''certain stage" in the next epoch T Marx 
leaves us in the dark as to this. Apparently nothing of im- 
portance can happen, nothing of social significance. Society 
apparently leaps forward from "certain stage" to "certain 
stage," the intervening time presumably being consumed in 
gathering itself for the next leap. That this was undoubtedly 
his view, a further quotation will amply confirm. "With 
the change of the economic foundation/^ says Marx, "the 
whole gigantic superstructure is more slowly or more quickly 
overthrown." Now, what other meaning can the word "foun- 
dation" have than the entire basis or at least the greater 
portion of the basis, a change which obviously cannot be ac- 
complished in a short interval of time. Yet even when the 
foundation has been changed the whole superstructure is only 
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**more slowly or more quickly overthrown;" in other words, 
the change in the superstructure lags tardily behind the 
change in the economic foundation. It must be evident that 
to Marx social change is not a continuous but an intermittent 
process and that the period intervening between the '' certain 
stage" of economic development of one epoch and the' ''cer- 
tain stage" of the next was not worthy of study, as it had 
no real social significance. 

Tet at another place we find him saying: 

''The bourgeoisie cannot exist without ooMifkiiily revolutionizing 
the instruments of production and thereby the relations of production 
and with them the whole relations of society." (Communist Mani- 
festo, page 17.) 

This statement is entirely at variance with his law of social 
progress as quoted above. It speaks of the process as con- 
tinuous. ''The bourgeoisie cannot eocist without constantly 
revolutionizing the instruments of production" with the in- 
evitable change in the superstructure. But to Marx the bour- 
geois epoch furnishes the exception which but proves his rule. 

"Constant revolutionizing of production, uninterrupted disturbance 
of all social conditions, everlasting uncertainty and agitation disivnguiah 
the bourgeois epoch from all earlier ones. Conservation of the old modes 
of production in unaltered form was, on the contrary, the first condition 
of existence for all earlier industrial classes." (Communist Manifesto, 
page 17.) (My italics.) 

Thus does Marx prove his law that social progress is an 
intermittent process with nothing of social value occurring 
in the intervals. 

Now let us observe the workings of Marx's law of inter- 
mittent social progress and note the logic of its conclusions. 
The bourgeois mode of production and exchange were evolved 
in feudal society. What was the status of the exploited 
class, pending the arrival of the "certain stage" in the de- 
velopment of these means of production and exchange that 
would compel feudal society to "burst asunder "t As has 
already been stated, for Marx this period was of little social 
significance. In developing his subject, however, he was 
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compelled to comment upon the status of the exploited and 
note the tendency. He tells us, for instance, that ^'from the 
serfs of the middle ages sprang the chartered burghers of 
the earliest towns. From these burgesses the first elements 
of the bourgeoisie were developed/' (Communist Manifesto, 
page 13.) This statement with the word sprang used in that 
sense, and the word developed, can convey but one meaning — 
a tendency to advance, to progress. Again, ''Each step in 
the development of the bourgeoisie was accompanied by a 
corresponding political advance of that class." (Ibid., page 
15.) There is no mistaking the meaning of that statement. 
Here is another: ''The means of production and exchange 
on whose foundation the bourgeoisie hvilt Uself up.'* (Ibid., 
page 20.) It must be evident that even in the classic ex- 
amples of Marx's law of intermittent social progress; those 
epochs in which "conservation of the old modes of produc- 
tion in unaltered form was the first condition of existence 
for all earlier industrial classes," the intervening periods 
showed a progressive upward tendency in the condition of 
the exploited. 

Now, let us study the position of the exploited in bourgeois 
society. Marx tells us that bourgeois society is the exception 
to his law of social change; the law that social change can 
come only with a "certain stage in the development of the 
means of production and exchange." But "bourgeois society 
cannot exist without constanily revolutionizing the instru- 
ments of production and thereby the relations of production 
and with them the whole relations of society." How does 
this constant change affect the status of the exploited f In 
the earlier epochs change was synon3anous with progress, 
with improvement, the only objection being its exasperatingly 
slow and intermittent character. But bourgeois society, being 
an exception in that constant change is its outstanding char- 
acteristic, does this characteristic redound to the advantage 
of the exploited by accelerating the rate of progress beyond 
anything experienced in previous epochs? That might be a 
logical deduction, but, according to Marx, lack of logic is the 
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only logical thing about bourgeois society. Not only are we 
¥nrong in concluding that the rate of progress is greater in 
bourgeois society, but it is a mistake to believe that there is any 
progress at all. Not only is there no progress with the progress 
of industry, but actual retrogression. Says Marx, **The 
modem laborer, on the contrary, instead of rising with the 
progress of industry, sinks deeper and deeper below the 
conditions of existence of his own class." (Communist Mani- 
festo, page 31.) 

Thus does Marx prove the folly of logic. Constant change 
as the exceptional and distinguishing feature of bour- 
geois society, not only does not bring with it exceptional 
progress for the exploited, but actually makes for retrogres- 
sion in so far as the status of the exploited is concerned. An 
exception to every exception is, according to Marx, the out- 
standing characteristic of bourgeois society. Bourgeois so- 
ciety, like a crab, makes progress backwards. Bourgeois society 
refuses to respond to any of the laws that governed past his- 
tory. It has broken away from all control, it creates its own 
social laws, it is a law unto itself. This is the only explana- 
tion Marx could offer for the maze of exceptions manifested 
by bourgeois society to the laws he had evolved. *'The prole- 
tariat goes through various stages of development." (Com- 
munist Manifesto, page 25.) ''In proportion as the bour- 
geois, i. e., capital, is developed in the same proportion is the 
proletariat, the modern working class, developed." (Com- 
munist Manifesto, page 22.) Marx tells us himself that in 
all previous epochs, including the feudal, development meant 
advance, but in bourgeois society development for the prole- 
tariat means ''sinking deeper and deeper below the condi- 
tions of existence of his own class." 

According to Marx's theory, progress can bring nothing 
but reaction and pauperism to the proletariat. To him this 
is an immutable law peculiar to bourgeois society. 

Such was Marx's understanding of the intervening period. 
Let us now turn to the period upon which Marx concen- 
trated most of his analytical powers — ^the period of social 
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revolution that entered with the arrival of a ** certain stage 
in the development of the means of production and exchange." 

Marx laid down as a universal law that ''at a certain 
stage in their development the material productive forces 
of society come into opposition with the existing conditions 
of production . . . from forms of development of the forces 
of production these relations change into fetters and then 
enters an epoch of social revolution." Applying this law 
to bourgeois society, what would be the logical expectation t 
Would it not be natural to suppose that whatever might 
have been the cause of the freakish paradox which in bour- 
geois society made development mean degradation, when the 
stage of social revolution was at last reached, it would mean 
for the proletariat what social revolution always has meant 
for the exploited — a stage of accelerated progress t But 
Marx quickly disillusions us. Not even at the stage of social 
revolution does bourgeois society come within the scope of 
his law. Yes, his was a universal law, but bourgeois society 
refuses to be governed by it! 

Let us compare the status of the exploited at the stage of 
social revolution in feudal society with that of bourgeois 
society. *'We see, then," says Marx, **the means of produc- 
tion and of exchange on whose foundation the bourgeois buUi 
itself up were generated in feudal society. At a certain stage 
in the development of these means of production and of ex- 
change, the conditions under which feudal society produced 
and exchanged, the feudal relations of property became no 
longer compatible with the already developed productive 
forces; they became so many fetters. They had to be burst 
asunder; they were burst asunder. Into their places stepped 
free competition, accompanied by a social and political con- 
stitution adopted to it and by the economical and political 
sway of the bourgeois class." (Communist Manifesto, page 
20.) 

The rise, growth and final mastery of the bourgeoisie over 
the feudal system stands out as a classic example of the 
operation of Marx's law. Here we have conveyed to us a 
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picture of a final victory which is the culmination of the 
ever-increasing strength of the exploited with a correspond- 
ing weakening of the exploiting class. 

Compare this with the picture he paints of the condition 
of the proletariat at the same period of development of 
the productive forces that gives rise to an epoch of social 
revolution. Here it is: 

"A similar movement is going on before our own eyes. Modem 
bourgeois society with its relations of production, of exchange and of 
proi>ertyy a society that has conjured up such gigantic means of pro- 
duction and of exchange, is like the sorcerer who is no longer able 
to control the powers of the nether world whom he has called up by 
his si>ells. For many a decade past the history of industry and com- 
meroe is hut the history of the revolt of modern productive forces 
against modem conditions of production, against the property relations 
that are the conditions for the existence of the bourgeoisie and of its 
rule." (Communist Manifesto, page 21.) (My italics.) 

Even when Marx wrote (1848), the epoch of social revolu- 
tion had already been in operation ''for many a decade past." 
Did this epoch bring with it for the proletariat the changes 
that a similar epoch in feudal society brought to the bour- 
geoisie f This is best answered with a paragraph from Marx, 
a part of which has already been quoted : 

"Hitherto every form of society has been based, as we have already 
seen, on the antagonism of oppressing and oppressed classes. But in 
order to oppress a class, certain conditions must be assured to it under 
'which it can, at least, continue its slavish existence. The serf in the 
period of serfdom, raised himself to membership in the commune just 
as the petty bourgeois, under the yoke of feudal absolutism, managed 
to develop into a bourgeois. The modem laborer on the contrary, in- 
stead of rising with the progress of industry, sinks deeper and deeper 
below the conditions of existence of his own class. He becomes a 
pauper, and pauperism develops more rapidly than population and 
wealth. And here it becomes evident that the bourgeoisie is unfit any 
longer to be the ruling class in society and to impose its conditions 
of existence upon society as an over-riding law. It is unfit to rule 
because it is incompetent to assure an existence to its slave within his 
slavery, because it cannot help letting him sink into such a state that 
it has to feed him instead of being fed by him. Society can no longer 
live under this bourgeoisie; in other words, its existence is no longer 
compatible with society." (Communist Manifesto, page 31.) 

Thus we see that while in all past history an epoch of social 
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revolution, which entered as a result of the conflict of the 
new productive forces with the old conditions of production, 
was accompanied by a vast improvement in the condition of 
the exploited at the expense of the exploiters, the epoch of 
social revolution in bourgeois society arising also from a 
change in the mode of production, is accompanied by the 
very opposite social phenomena: increasing strength of the 
bourgeoisie and the complete pauperization of those who are 
to overthrow the bourgeoisie, not through their increasing 
strength, but through their increasing misery will the ex- 
ploited conquer the exploiters! 

The absurdity of this conclusion ought to be apparent to 
the most superficial thinker. ''The bourgeoisie is unfit to 
rule because it is incompetent to assure an existence to its 
slave within his slavery, because it cannot help letting him 
sink into such a state that it has to feed him, instead of being 
fed by him." How can this situation be made the basis for 
a demand that the bourgeoisie be abolished! Is Marx seek- 
ing to protect the interests of a "useless" class! If Marx 
is right and economic evolution is going to eliminate the 
proletariat as a factor in production, therefore the proletariat 
will no longer feed the bourgeoisie — that is, it will no longer 
be exploited; then why adopt a reactionary measure! If 
evolution has brought about a condition which makes the 
bourgeoisie useful and the proletariat ''useless," then why 
turn back the hand of time! Besides, isn't the bourgeoisie 
rendering a useful service by "feeding" the "useless" prole- 
tariat! The situation is certainly puzzling. Hasn't the 
middle class — the small manufacturer, petty bourgeois, feudal 
lord, etc. — an equal if not greater justification for demanding 
the abolition of bourgeois rule! They at least have the pres- 
tige of having at one time been the ruling class. They have 
a right to demand that bourgeoisie rule be abolished and their 
own restored. Should Social Evolution, then, proceed in the 
interest of these opponents of the bourgeoisie! But let us 
go on with our study of Marx. 

"All previous historical movements," says Marx, "were 
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movements of minorities or in the interest of minorities." 
This is handed down by Marx as a law which has operated 
in all past history. Is this a universal lawY Will future 
history also respond to this lawf 

No, says Marx; what was the law in all past history 
will not be the law of future history. Future history will 
be so different that it must have laws that are different. **The 
proletarian movement/' says Marx, 'Ms the self-conscious, in- 
dependent movement of the immense majority in the interest 
of the immense majority." Let us now follow Marx in his 
description of this new law, which is to operate in the interest 
of the ''immense majority." 

On page 30 of the Communist Manifesto we find the fol- 
lowing : 

"In depicting the most general phases of the development of the 
proletariat, we traced the more or less veiled owU ioar, raging within 
existing society up to the point where that war breaks out into open 
revolution and where the violent overthrow of the bourgeoisie lays the 
foundation for the sway of the proletariat," (My italics.) 

On page 33 we find the same views expressed in the fol- 
lowing language: 



tt 



The immediate aim of the Communists is the same as that of all 
the other proletarian parties: formation of the proletariat into a class, 
overthrow of the bourgeoisie supremacy, conquest of political power 
by the proletariat." 

There is certainly nothing contradictory in these two state- 
ments, neither is there any ambiguity as to their meaning. 
Civil war between bourgeoisie and proletariat — revolution — 
violent overthrow of bourgeoise — sway of the proletariat. But 
where in all this is to be found the "immense majority" and 
"Socialism"? Is the sway of the proletariat Socialism? 
"The immediate aim of the Communists is the same as thai 
of all the other proletarian parties." Did all the other prole- 
tarian parties seek to establish Socialism? What did they 
know about Socialism? Wasn't the Communist Manifesto the 
first presentation of "scientific" Socialist principles? Or is 
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''the formation of the proletariat into a class, overthrow of 
bourgeoisie supremacy/' synonymous with Socialism? What 
choice have we but to accept this conclusion? But Marx had 
more to say on this point. Perhaps he will help us out of 
our dilemma. 
On page 44 he writes as follows: 

''We have seen above that the first step in the revolution by the 
working class is to raise the proletariat to the position of rvXvng class, 
to win the battle of democracy." 

We might stop here to inquire in what way does the '^rais- 
ing of the proletariat to the position of the ruling class" con- 
stitute winning "the battle of democracy?" Is bourgeois 
class rule synonymous with democracy? Does class rule be- 
come "democracy" when. the proletariat is the ruling class? 
But let us continue with our study of Marx's conceptions 
as to how Socialism will be brought about. He says: 

' * The proletariat will use its political supremacy to wrest by degrees 
all capital from the bourgeoisie, to centralize all instruments of pro- 
duction in the hands of the state, i. e., of the proletariat organized 
as the ruling class and to increase the total of productive forces as 
rapidly as possible. 

"Of course, in the beginning this cannot be effected except by 
means of despotic inroads on the rights of property and on the condi- 
tions of bourgeois production; by means of measures, therefore, which 
appear economically insufficient and untenable, but which, in the 
course of the movements outstrip themselves, necessitate further inroads 
upon the old social order and are unavoidable as a means of entirely 
revolutionising the mode of production." (My italics.) 

This statement is followed up with a series of social reform 
planks. 

Now where are we at? Let us see. First we are to have 
civil war, which is to break out into open revolution, violent 
overthrow of the bourgeoisie and supremacy of the proletariat. 
*'The first step in the revolution is to raise the proletariat 
to the position of ruling class." What mental picture does 
such a description project before our gaze? Civil wars and 
violent revolutions are no Sunday school picnics. They bring 
chaos, destruction, famine and ruthless butchery. Upon none 
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do these fall with more crushing force than upon the prole- 
tariat. The idealism which will inspire the proletariat to 
sacrifice life in defense of a noble cause, demands that the 
prize be worthy of the sacrifice. The proletariat who, by 
revolution, seeks to overthrow the supremacy of the bour- 
geoisie, must be prepared not only to risk its own life, but 
must stand ready to spill the blood of members of its own 
class who may happen to wear the uniform of the State. 

Let us assume the revolution is on and at last is won. By 
paying the full price in anguish and blood, the proletariat 
'^has raised itself to the position of the ruling class." What 
is the reward f Socialism ? The Co-operative Commonwealth t 
Not at all ! ' ' The proletariat will use its political supremacy 
to wrest, by degrees, all capital from the bourgeoisie, to cen- 
tralize all instruments of production in the hands of the State, 
i. e., of the proletariat organized as the ruling class," etc., 
etc., and then, and then — ^proceed to enact a series of social 
reform measures! Although the State is now ''the prole- 
tariat organized as the ruling class," Marx tells us these 
reforms ''are unavoidable as a means of entirely revolution- 
izing the mode of production." We commend these views 
to Messrs. Lenine and Trotsky, who are trying to establish 
Socialism in Russia as the logical outgrowth of whatf 

And what is the nature of the reforms suggested by Marxf 
Why, most of them haven't the slightest bearing on exploita- 
tion at the point of production, but concern themselves chiefly 
with the welfare of the workers as consumers, as social beings. 

"The proletariat," says Marx, "will use its political su- 
premacy to wrest by degrees all capital from the bourgeoisie, 
to centralize all instruments of production in the hands of 
the state, i. e., of the proletariat organized as the ruling class." 
But why will the proletariat do this; why should the prole- 
tariat do this; because Marx would have it sof Is this the 
scientific (Y) basis for his conclusion? When the proletariat 
is the ruling class, why should it "centralize all instruments 
of production in the hands of the State?" In what way 
would this method serve labor in its aim? Marx has taught 
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labor that its misery is due to the fact that it is exploited 
by the capitalist class at the point of production. They must 
submit to this exploitation because the capitalist class con- 
trols the means of production. It is this situation that is 
responsible for the class struggle, which can only come to an 
end through a proletarian revolution. 

But what is there in all this that would indicate that So- 
cialism must follow the revolution? With the violent over- 
throw of the bourgeoisie an accomplished fact, every evil for 
which it has been responsible disappeared with it. Labor is 
now in control of the means of production. Exploitation at 
the point of production comes to an end. Surplus Value 
becomes a thing of the past; the class struggle has been 
fought and won; the ''dictatorship of the proletariat" pro- 
claimed at last. But where is Socialism, or is all this So- 
cialism f 

If this isn't Socialism, if Socialism implies the ownership 
of the social means of production by society as a whole, in 
what way can it be to the economic interest of the proletariat, 
now that it has established its dictatorship, to give up to so- 
ciety the ownership of the means of production? The prole- 
tariat has no longer any grievance to be remedied. It is no 
longer exploited, it no longer creates Surplus Value, the class 
struggle is ended; why not leave well enough alone f Why 
give up the ownership of the means of production to society- 
at-largef Didn't the proletariat have enough experience with 
the ownership of the means of production in the hands of 
"outsiders"? It is all beyond comprehension. 

But Marx insists that the proletariat will give up the own- 
ership of the means of production to society as a whole; 
that is, it will establish Socialism. On page 30 of the Com- 
munist Manifesto, he states his belief in the following lan- 
guage: 

"All the preceding classes that got the upper hand sought to fortify 
their already acquir^ status by subjecting society-at-large to their 
conditions of appropriation. The proletariat cannot become masters of 
the productive forces of society except by abolishing their own pre- 
vious mode of appropriation and thereby also every other previous 
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mode of AppraprimiiiaBL Tfcay have nothing of their own to secure 
and fortify; their mission is to destroy all previotis securities for, and 
insurance of, individual property," (My italics.) 

On page 46 this view is amplified as follows: 

"If the proletariat during its contest with the bourgeoisie is com- 
pelled bj the force of circumstances to organize itself as a class, if hj 
means of a revolution it makes itself the ruling class, and as such sweeps 
away by force the old conditions of production, then it wUl along with 
these conditions have swept away the conditions for the existence of 
class antagonisms and of classes generally, and u)ill thereby have abol- 
ished its own supremacy as a class. (My italics.) 

No historian describing recorded facts of history could 
speak in more certain terms than does Marx in detailing his 
views of the future. But where are the facts to prove his 
dogmatic assertions f He had none to offer. 

**The proletariat cannot become masters of the productive 
forces of society except by abolishing their own previous mode 
of appreciation and thereby also every other previous mode 
of appropriation." That we may readily grant. Once the 
proletariat becomes master of the productive forces of so- 
ciety, their mode of appropriation is at once abolished. But 
does it necessarily follow from this that 'Hhey have nothing 
of their own to secure and fortify" and therefore it becomes 
their mission to destroy all previous securities for and in- 
surance of individual property? But if the proletariat have 
nothing of their own to secure and fortify, on whose behalf 
are they to make the terrible sacrifices that form an in- 
evitable part of every revolution f Would it not be the height 
of folly on the part of the proletariat, after paying the bloody 
price exacted by a revolution before it could obtain the mas- 
tery over the productive forces of society, that it should fail 
to fortify its control over those forces? Had it not already 
worked out its historic mission when it had abolished its pre- 
vious mode of appropriation ? Had it not solved the problem 
of exploitation and the class struggle through its mastery 
over the productive forces of society? Isn't it now in a 
position to obtain **the full product of its toil?" Why should 
the now emancipated proletariat be expected to go beyond 
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its own interests? But Marx insists that when the prole- 
tariat, by means of a revolution, will conquer the bourgeoisie 
and become the ruling class, instead of maintaining its posi- 
tion as ruling class — ^which apparently it holds without sub- 
jecting anyone to exploitation and which but serves to secure 
itself against future exploitation — it will abolish its own 
supremacy as a class. And now what is to be the physical 
and moral standard of the proletariat that is to prove not 
only equal to the task of overthrowing the powerfully en- 
trenched bourgeoisie, but in addition to this, carry through a 
task that no master class of any previous epoch felt pos- 
sessed of the power to accomplish, that of abolishing its own 
supremacy as a class? Let us recall Marx's own description : 

"The modem laborer instead of rising with the progress of indus- 
try, sinks deeper and deeper below the conditions of existence of his 
own class. He becomes a pauper. . . . The bourgeoisie is unfit any 
longer to be the ruling class in society . . . because it is incompetent 
to assure an existence to its slave ¥nthin its slavery; because it cannot 
help letting him sink into such a state that it has to feed him, instead 
of being fed by him." (Communist Manifesto, page 31.) 

Such is to be the physical and moral state of the class that 
is to overthrow the bourgeoisie, itself become the ruling class, 
and then rise to the heights of abolishing its own supremacy 
as a class. And this view is offered in the name of science! 
Earl Eautsky seems to realize that the '^dictatorship of the 
proletariat" is not synonymous with Socialism. He joins Marx 
In granting the proletariat virtues hitherto unrevealed in hu- 
man relations, virtues which will prompt the victorious prole- 
tariat to give up to society the fruits of its hard won victory. 
Eautsky, however, differs from Marx in that he allows such 
sublime virtues to the proletariat with a mental reservation. 
He can see the possibility of the proletariat failing to show 
the altruism expected of it. **If the working class," says 
Eautsky, ''did not make use of its mastery over the machin- 
ery of government to introduce the Socialist system of pro- 
duction, the logic of events would finally call some such sys- 
tem into being — ^but only after a useless waste of energy and 
time." (Class Struggle, page 191.) 
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henind and Trotsky are certainly Marxians. They 
have won the battle of ** democracy!" They have, through a 
violent revolution, overthrown the bourgeoisie and established 
the dictatorship of the proletariat. Have they created con- 
ditions that are likely to sweep away ''class antagonisms and 
of classes generally"? Are there any indications of a deep- 
seated plot hatched by Lenine and Trotsky, the purpose of 
which is to abolish their own supremacy f Has anyone heard 
of anyT Surely, news to this effect does not reach the ears 
of their ''Comrades" with the speed that lies behind the 
bullets that Lenine and Trotsky direct at the hearts of their 
"Comrades." 

Lenin^ and Trotsky have out-Marxed Marx. They believe 
in bettering the instructions. Marx held that after the prole- 
tariat had overthrown the bourgeoisie and raised itself to 
the position of the ruling class it should proceed to put into 
effect a series of social reform measures, and this only "in 
the most advanced countries." (Communist Manifesto, page 
45.) 

But Lenin^ and Trotsky are "modern" Marxians. They 
will have nothing to do with social reforms. Is Russia in- 
dustrially one of the most backward countries in the world? 
Lenine and Trotsky are above such trifles. Historically cre- 
ated conditions? Nonsense! "Dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat!" 

The chaos, the anarchy, the famine, the fratricide that are 
today the tragedy and despair of Russia are the direct re- 
sult of the practical application of Marxian principles. The 
inherent contradictions which form the rock upon which the 
entire International Socialist movement has been smashed, 
we have now traced back to the theories formulated by Marx. 

Our analysis of the Communist Manifesto has disclosed a 
series of contradictions which must prove fatal to the claim 
that the theories are based upon the laws of Social Evolution. 
We are compelled to raise the question whether Marx's ardu- 
ous labors had really been crowned with success. Did Marx 
discover the laws of Social Evolution? Did he place Social- 
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ism upon a scientific basis f From the contradictions we have 
noted and from the impotency of the International Socialist 
movement, it would require no little courage to hold tena- 
ciously to the belief that Marx had actually attained the pur- 
pose to which he had devoted his life. 

Marx believed that the class struggle is the dynamic force 
of social progress. The economic interests of the owners of 
the means of production must invariably conflict with the in- 
terests of the wage-earners. This conflict, thought Marx, fur- 
nishes the basic motive for social progress. Marx was 
not the first to discern the presence of the class struggle in 
history, but he was the first to assign to this struggle the 
role of the propelling power in social progress. This point 
was strongly emphasized by Marx's disciples, when he was 
accused of adopting the class struggle theory from others. 
Kautsky's defense serves as a noteworthy example. It reads 
as follows: 

''But wherein consists the particular merit of the Communist Mani- 
festo, if the so-called theories of increasing misery and concentration 
of capital were acknowledged by the other Socialists of their time, if 
they all based their Socialism upon the economic tendencies of the 
capitalist mode of production? 

''This merit consisted first of all in the fact that these theories 
appeared more clear-cut in the Manifesto than in any other Socialist 
publication of their time; and secondly in the oonoeption of the role 
of the class struggle as THE DBIVING FOBCE in social development 
and in the application of this conception to the proletarian struggle. Of 
this the majority of the other Socialists had ABSOLUTELY NO 
IDEA and especially in that group to which Consid6rant belonged, the 
class struggle was considered a most deplorable error. To be sure, 
both Consid^rant and his associates acknowledged the existence of the 
class struggle, but they did not see how inevitably it grew out of the 
economic development, and prepared the way for the new order of 
things.*' (Das Kommunistische Manifest ein Plagiat, Neue Zeit, 
Jahre, XXIV, 1906, Vol. XI, page 698. Quoted by Simkhovich, page 
150-151.) (My italics.) 

It is now more than seventy years since Marx has given 
us his class struggle theory as the propelling force in Social 
Evolution. It formed the basis for most of his prophecies. 

Seventy years of history have put Marx's principles and 
prophecies to the test, and what has been the verdict t Has 
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modern history vindicated Marxian principles? Has there 
been any social progress? Has it been attained through the 
class struggle at the point of production? Has it been at- 
tained at the expense of the owners of the means of produc- 
tion? Has modem history proven Marx's claim that the 
owners of the means of production and the workers cannot 
have any interests in common? Has modem history con- 
formed to Marx's law that man is swayed in his actions by 
his interests as a producer? 

Marx himself noted that bourgeois society offered a good 
many exceptions to his ** universal" laws of Social Evolution. 
Not so many, to be sure, as we have noted above, but he re- 
counted a number of exceptions nevertheless. Is it possible 
that bourgeois society is an exception even to the class struggle 
theory? Has the class struggle been the propelling motive 
power of social progress in all past histoid, but on discovery 
of her secret did history drop this law and formulate a new 
one? 

How did Marx come to discover that the class struggle is 
the dynamic force in history? Frederick Engels admits us 
into the secret. It is contained in the following passage: 

*' Whilst, however, the revolution in the conception of Nature could 
only be made in proportion to the corresponding positive materials 
furnished by research, already much earlier, certain historical facts 
had occurred which led to a decisive change in the conception of his- 
tory. In 1831 the first working-class rising took place in Lyons; be- 
tween 1838 and 1842 the first national working-class movement, that of 
the English Chartists, reached its height. The class struggle between 
proletariat and bourgeoisie oame to the front in the history of the 
most advanced countries in Europe, in proportion to the development, 
upon the one hand, of modern industry, upon the other of the newly 
acquired political supremacy of the bourgeoisie. Facts more and more 
stremwusly gave the lie to the teachings of bourgeois economy as to 
the identity of the interests of capital and labor, as to the universal 
harmony and universal prosperity that would be the consequence of 
unbridled competition! All these things could no longer be ignored 
any more than the French and English Socialism, which was their 
theoretical though very imperfect expression. But the old idealist con- 
ception of history, which was not yet dislodged, knew nothing of class 
struggles, based upon economic interests, knew nothing of economic 
interests, production and all economic relations appeared in it only 
as incidental, subordinate elements in Hhe history of civilization.' 
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"The new facta made imperative a new examination of ail past 
history. Then it was seen that all past history with the exception of its 
primitive stages wae the history of otaas struggles; that these warring 
classes of society are always the product of the modes of production 
and of exchange — ^in a word, of the eoonomic conditions of their time; 
that the economic structure of society always furnishes the real basis 
starting from which we can alone work out the ultimate explanation 
of the whole superstructure of juridicial and political institutions as 
well as of the religious, philosophical and other ideas of a given his- 
torical period. Hegel had freed history from metaphysics — ^he had 
made it dialectic — ^but his conception of history was essentially ideal- 
istic. But now idealism was driven from its last refuge, the philosophy 
of history; now a materialistic treatment of history was propounded 
and a method found of explaining man's 'knowing' by his 'being,' 
instead of as heretofore his 'being' by his 'knowing.' 

"From that time forward Socialism was no longer an accidental 
discovery of this or that ingenious brain, but the necessary outcome 
of the struggle hetween two historioaUy developed classes — the prole- 
tariat and the bourgeoisie. Its task was no longer to manufacture a 
system of society as perfect as possible, but to examine the historico- 
economic succession of events from which these classes and their an- 
tagonism had of necessity sprung, and to discover in the economic 
conditions thus created the means of ending the conflict." (Socialism 
Utopian and Scientific," pages 89-92.) (My italics.) 

This detailed explanation gives us a very clear under- 
standing of the facts which inspired Marx's theory of his- 
tory. Working class risings and the growth of the labor 
movement left a profound impression upon the mind of Marx. 
He could not ignore them any more than he could ignore 
French and English Socialism. The formulation of the class 
struggle theory enabled him to combine both. Socialism is 
to be the '* necessary outcome of the struggle between two 
historically developed classes — the proletariat and the bour- 
geoisie." Socialism is to be the culmination of a historic 
process, for **the history of all hitherto existing society is 
the history of class struggles." 

The class struggle is therefore the dynamic force in his- 
tory. 

Between exploiters and exploited there cannot possibly be 
any harmony of interest. ** Facts more and more strenuously 
gave the lie to the teachings of bourgeois economy as to the 
identity of the interests of capital and labor." 
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There is yet another law formulated by Marx to which we 
must now turn our attention. It reads as follows: 

"One form of society never perishes before all the productive forces 
are evolved for which it is sufficiently comprehensive and new or higher 
conditions of production never step on to the scene before the material 
conditions of existence of the same have come to light out of the womb 
of the old society." (A Contribution to the Criticism of Political 
Economy — Preface. ) 

What relation does this law bear to the class-struggle theory ? 
Are they both part of the same universal law ? Do they com- 
plement each other? Do they prove each other or do they 
contradict each other t Let us see. 

The bourgeoisie has sprung from the oppressed classes in 
feudal society. It went through a long course of develop- 
ment. It had to develop the material conditions as a basis 
for the new form of society. 

The basis of existence for the new master class was prole- 
tarian exploitation. What attitude did the proletariat as- 
sume toward the bourgeois f Marx furnishes the answer: 

"The proletariat goes through various stages of development. With 
its birth begins its struggle with the bourgeoisie. ... At this stage 
the laborers still form an incoherent mass scattered over the whole 
country and broken up by their mutual competition. If anywhere 
they united to form more compact bodies, this is not yet the conse- 
quence of their own active union, but of the union of the bourgeoisie, 
which class, in order to attain its own political ends, is compelled to 
set the whole proletariat in motion and is moreover yet, for a time, 
able to do so. At this stage, therefore, the proletariat do not fight 
their enemies, but the enemies of their enemies, the remnants of abso- 
lute monarchy, the landowners, the non-industrial bourgeois, the petty 
bourgeois. Thus the whole historical movement is concentrated in the 
hands of the bourgeoisie; every victory so obtained is a victory for 
the bourgeoisie." (Communist Manifesto, pages 25-26.) 

Now, why did the proletarians ** fight the enemies of their 
enemies" when ** every victory so obtained was a victory for 
the bourgeoisie?'' Would a victory for the bourgeoisie mean 
for the proletariat a reduction in the rate of exploitation? 
Hardly. No master class in all history has enjoyed a rate of 
exploitation comparable to that of the bourgeoisie. No one 
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knew this better than Marx. Yet the proletariat fought the 
battles for the bourgeoisie. What becomes of the class- 
struggle theory? 

Again: The Socialist system of society no more than any 
previous system cannot ''step on to the scene before the ma- 
terial conditions of existence of the same have come to light 
out of the womb of the old society." And this is not the only 
condition; there is yet another. The bourgeois system of 
society, like its predecessors, ''will not perish before all the 
productive forces are evolved for which it is suflSciently com- 
prehensive." It is therefore to the interest of the proletariat 
and all others who would speed the day for Socialism, to help 
or at least not to hinder, the development of the capitalist 
system to its utmost in the shortest possible time. But the 
capitalist class, too, is straining every nerve towards the same 
identical end. It cannot rest for an instant. It is working 
at fever heat in an effort to attain the highest possible point 
of development. Question: Is Socialism to be the outcome 
of conflict of interests? It is beginning to appear that we 
must go to Marx for an effectual refutation of Marx. 

That Marx has erred fundamentally must be apparent to 
all save those who are but blind worshippers. But specifically 
what is the nature of his errors? Is he wrong in his con- 
tention that all social systems have an economic foundation 
and that each system can be explained only through an un- 
derstanding of its economic basis? Many an attempt has been 
made to upset this theory and each has reacted to the dis- 
comfiture of the challenger. Is he wrong in his theory that 
social systems change in response to a change in the mode 
of production and exchange ? No one, as yet, has successfully 
refuted that doctrine. Is he right in his claim that in all 
previous society there have been classes and class struggles 
and that the present capitalist system is no exception? Is 
his surplus value theory as the genesis of the class struggle 
in capitalist society sound? None of these has been or can 
be refuted. Where, then, has Marx erred? How can his 
errors be demonstrated? Marx's errors must be sought not 
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in his theories, but in his mterpretation of his theories. 
Marx's failures are not due to his discoveries, but to the 
significance he attributed to his discoveries. 

Marx set himself the task of explaining social systems. He 
succeeded. To Marx belongs the glory of having discovered 
that social systems have an economic foundation and explana- 
tion. But what is the true significance of these discoveries f 
In making the discovery that society has an economic foun- 
dation and that a class struggle has been an inseparable phe- 
nomenon of every epoch, Marx believed that he had discov- 
ered the laws of Social Evolution. But what he discovered 
and described with such infinite detail were not the laws and 
operations of Social Evolution, but manifestations of the 
effects of the operations of the laws of Social Evolution. 

Marx did not deal with causes, but with effects, which he 
mistook for causes. 

Marx did not discover the laws of Social Evolution. He 
knew nothing of the operations of the laws of Social Evo- 
lution. 

If these facts can be successfully established we will, at 
the same time, have established: (1) that Marxian principles 
are not based upon the laws of Social Evolution, and there- 
fore are not scientific, but Utopian; (2) that Marxian prin- 
ciples are not social, but anti-social; (3) that the one differ- 
ence between Marxian Utopianism and the Utopianism of St. 
Simon and others is that St. Simon sought to bring about 
Socialism through social means, while Marxists aim to bring 
about Socialism through anti-social means. 

As to all this, history alone must be asked to render the 
final verdict. 



THE SOCIAL INTERPRETATION OP HISTORY 

If the Marxian laws of Social Evolution must be rejected, 
how are the true laws of Social Evolution to be determined ? 

A study of the outstanding phenomena of history brings 
to light the fact that the propelling motive power behind all 
social change is the quest for a solution to the problem of 
existence. Man has been forced under penalty of extinction 
to concentrate his energies upon this universal quest. All 
past history is but a record of trials and experiences man has 
encountered in his efforts to make secure his earthly existence. 
The will to live is the universal economic problem. 

Organized society came into existence as the result of ex- 
perience that taught the lesson of mankind's common prob- 
lem and of the realization that its solution is more likely to 
be attained through the co-operation of all having a common 
aim. 

All social advance has been registered not as the result 
of conflict of interest at the point of production, but in re- 
sponse to the common interests of the majority as social 
beings. Social Evolution always operates in response to this 
universal law. The end and aim of all social progress is the 
solution to the problem of existence. 

The class struggle is an effect, not a cause. It is due to 
insecurity in the means of existence. It is to the interest 
of society as a whole to eliminate the cause. 

In proportion as society advances in its efforts to eliminate 
the cause do the effects disappear. 

The economic interests of the majority as consumers coin- 
cide and society advances in response to the economic inter- 
ests of the majority as social beings and consumers. 

Each previous form of society has been called into existence 
as a gradual outgrowth of the preceding epoch and repre- 
sented a distinct social advance. The test for any form of 
society is the ability of its productive forces to supply the 
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wants of society. Failure to measure up to this test makes 
its doom inevitable. Gradually there are evolved new pro- 
ductive forces that promise to come closer to the solution 
of some specific needs. Society as a whole is to that extent 
enriched. 

The old method must yield to the new and thus the old 
order with the form of exploitation peculiar to it is to that 
degree eliminated. The new order is evolved within the 
frame-work of the old in response to the social interests of 
the majority. The majority is usually formed through a com- 
bination of the powerful and the useful as against the rem- 
nants of the past and the useless of the present. 

But we know that no previous order has done away with 
exploitation. The new epoch, evolved as a means of better 
fulfilling the needs of society brought with it the emancipa- 
tion of the exploited under the old epoch. But from this 
group arose the new master class with the improved pro- 
ductive forces under its control. It was now the turn of this 
class to exploit. The improved method of production made 
the rate of exploitation of the new master class far greater 
than that to which it had itself been subjected. This is a 
universal law in social progress. Nevertheless, the higher 
economic interests of the exploited were far more secure 
under the new epoch and their place in the social scale rep- 
resented a distinct advance over the position of the exploited 
class in the preceding epoch. Their improved condition as 
consumers and as social beings were the considerations that 
united the exploited of the new epoch to their exploiters, 
thus forming the majority against the remnant of the past 
and the useless of the present. 

In their economic interests as social beings, as consumers, 
all groups in society have many more interests in common 
than those over which they differ; social progress, therefore, 
is registered mainly in the interest of consumers. Social 
systems change with a change in the mode of production, 
but modes of production change because they fail to solve 
the problem of existence. 
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It is not economic evolution which gives rise to Social Evo- 
lution, but it is Social Evolution which dictates economic 
evolution. Social Evolution in its aim to solve the problem 
of existence has evolved the social mode of production. The 
social system adopted to the social mode of production is in 
the process of evolution, shaping itself in response to the 
social interests of the majority. Socialism will be realized 
through a movement of consumers and not a movement of 
producers. 

The theories here formulated we group under the general 
heading of the social interpretation of history. Economics, 
i. e., the solution of the problem of existence, forms its foun- 
dation. Marx's materialistic conception of history explains 
effects, not causes, and as a result has everything inverted. 
He tells us that Economic Evolution gives rise to Social Evo- 
lution. That social production is the result of the operation 
of anti-social principles — competition between capitalists and 
conflict of interest between capital and labor — that Socialism 
will be brought about through the operation of an anti-social 
law — ^the class struggle. Social progress, we are told, re- 
sponds to the interests of producers. Marx's conception of 
history made it impossible for him to point out a universal 
law of social progress operating throughout the several epochs 
recorded in history. He therefore found it necessary to give 
us two laws: 

''All previous historical movements were movements of minorities 
or in the interest of minorities," while ''the proletarian movement is the 
self-conscious, independent movement of the immense majority in the 
interest of the immense majority." 

Marx's belief 'Hhat the modem laborer, instead of rising 
with the progress of industry," must "sink deeper and deeper 
below the conditions of existence of his own class," is also 
based upon his conception of history. To Marx, no social 
progress was possible except through revolution. In 1850 
Marx wrote as follows: 

"The only solution of the ten-hour problem, as of all problems 
arising from the antagonism of capital and labor, is the proletafian 
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revolution," (In Miarx's Neue Bheinische Zeitung Heft 4, London, 
1850, page 13. Quoted by Simkhovitch, in Marxism versus Socialism, 
page 108.) 

Marx was a social pathologist. He studied social pathology 
and mistook the phenomena he observed for the laws of social 
biology. The manifestations of the class struggle are symp- 
toms of social pathology analogous to such symptoms as pain, 
heat, redness and swelling in human pathology. The former 
are no more the laws of sociology than the latter are the laws 
of biology. 

It is plainly to be seen that Marxian principles are not based 
upon an understanding of the laws of Social Evolution and 
therefore are not scientific, but Utopian. Their anti-social 
character will be dealt with further on. 



i( 



MABXISTS'' AND THE MARXIAN METHOD 



We have learned that Marxian principles are unscientific 
inasmuch as they are not based upon the laws of Social Evo- 
lution. The International Socialist movement, which is based 
upon Marxian principles, is therefore a movement devoid of 
scientific merit. But can we discern a distinction between 
Marx and ''Marxists"? The distinction is so marked and 
outstanding that it would be an insult to his memory to couple 
Marx with ''Marxists." 

Marx's conclusions were wrong. They proved to be un- 
scientific. But this does not detract in the least from the 
merit of his method. Marx used the scientific method. He 
spurned all attempts to force Social Evolution in a direction 
contrary to his understanding of its operations. He refused 
to force a social system upon society. He devoted himself to 
a study of society so that he might intelligently co-operate 
with social tendencies. Marx recognized but one master — 
science. Marx's epoch-making contribution to Socialism, the 
contribution that transcends all else he has accomplished, is 
his recognition that scientific activity in behalf of Socialism 
must be an activity based upon an understanding of and co- 
operation with the laws of Social Evolution. 

Do Marx's disciples seek to prove their loyalty to Marx 
by using his scientific method f Not at all. Modem, scien- 
tific (?) Socialists prove their loyalty to Marx by rejecting 
his methods, but worshipping his conclusions. Though So- 
cial Evolution has been sweeping onward at a speed unpara- 
lelled in Marx's time, his disciples refuse to apply his methods 
in an effort to explain the new phenomena, but have stood 
still, petrified, fixed to the spot where Marx had left them, 
in fear no doubt of strajring from the true scientific (t) 
position. Or is it out of reverence for Marx's memory! Yet 
it is very much to be doubted whether Marx, were he with 
us today would see in such action any homage to him. Rather 
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would he feel that his life work was all but wasted. He had 
left behind blind followers instead of intelligent disciples. 
Marx dared to tread in unbeaten paths. To this trait is due 
all that is great in Marx. Honoring Marx consists not in 
blindly accepting his conclusions, but in applying his methods. 
**The thing which shows that the investigator of actual re- 
lations is really an orthodox Marxian/' says Eautsky, ''is 
not that he thoughtlessly follows Marx, but that he applies 
his methods in order to understand facts." (Social Revolu- 
tion, page 61.) 

Yet one looks in vain for a contribution which aims to 
apply the Marxian method for the interpretation of modern 
social facts. What we get instead is a monotonous repetition 
of the demands first voiced in 1848 in the Communist Mani- 
festo that the ''capitalist system must be abolished!" But 
the capitalist system is not at all obliging. It refuses to be 
frightened out of existence. Why does it take so long to 
abolish the capitalist system and how much longer will it 
take f The tenacity of the capitalist system puts these scien- 
tific (f) Socialists into a most awkward position. 

A political party that year in and year out goes before 
the people with a demand for the overthrow of the capitalist 
system forfeits all claims to science. In Marx's time such 
a demand had some justification. Marx believed that he had 
discovered the laws of Social Evolution and his study of the 
causes of crises and other phenomena in capitalist society led 
him to believe that the collapse of capitalism was not only 
imminent, but long overdue. Can anyone imagine that Marx 
would have held to that demand if he had had any idea that 
after three-quarters of a century of peremptory ordering that 
it depart, the capitalist system would still be with us? 

Marx's excoriation of Weitling's propaganda is a good in- 
dication of what his attitude would have been. Said Marx : 

"TeU VLB, Weitling, you who with your Communistic propaganda 
have made so much noise in Germany and have attracted so many 
laborers; with what arguments do you defend your social revolutionary 
agitation and upon what do you intend to base your agitation in the 
future f ... To appeal in Germany to the worldngmen without strictly 
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scientific and concrete doctrine is tantomownt to an empty-headed and 
conscienceless play with propaganda," (Die Neue Zeit, Vol. 1, 1883, 
page 239. Quoted by Simkhovitch, page 247.) (My italics.) 

Marx would have been the first to repudiate those who, 
though they claim to be his disciples, refuse to apply his 
methods in an effort to explain the seventy years of social 
experiences that have accumulated since his time, but insist 
on repeating the old demands formulated by Marx. 

Where is the science that can justify a repetition of the 
same demands in the light of seventy years' experience with 
Social Evolution! Social Evolution has proved these de- 
mands to be rank Utopianism, a Utopian so inexcusable that 
it would be an insult to the memory of the early Utopian 
bourgeois Socialists to class them together. For modern So- 
cialists to hold fast to principles that have proved to be in 
opposition to the laws of Social Evolution is not the test of 
true Marxism, but a proof of anti-Marxism. Loyalty to 
science is the true test of Marxism. 

Says Wilhelm Liebknecht: 

''We recognize no infallibility and no other authority than science, 
whose sphere is ever widening and continMoUy proves what it previously 
held as truths to he errors, destroys the old decayed foundations and 
creates new ones; does not stand still for an instant; but in perpetual 
advance moves remorselessly over every dogmatic belief. ... I main- 
tain that no man — Marx in spite of his comprehensive and deep intel- 
lect, as little as any other— can bring science to final perfection and 
this position is for everyone who understands the nature of science a 
foregone conclusion." (No Compromise, No Political Trading, pages 
37-38.) (My italics.) 

Without the scientific method there can be no scientific 
Socialism. This is the cardinal principle laid down by Marx. 
Well was he justified in his expectation that this discovery 
would prove a unifying and binding force to the Socialist 
and labor movement. It was to serve for all time as a chart, 
a compass that would unerringly point to the scientific method 
of working for Socialism — by co-operating with Social Evo- 
lution. This method would make impossible all confiicting 
opinion. There would be no divisions into several wings: 
Bight, Center, Left. There would be no revolutionists, no 
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opportunists, no impossibilists and no moderates. All these 
find a place in a Utopian movement in which each faction 
believes that it has the best scheme for bringing about So- 
cialism. But in a scientific movement, which is based on 
Marx's teaching that only Social Evolution possesses the 
power to bring about Socialism, all unite in a study of the 
direction that Social Evolution appears to be taking and by 
co-operating help to accelerate the process. 

Says Karl Eautsky : 

''What the thinkers can do is to discover, to recognize the trend; 
and this they can do in proportion to the clearness of their under- 
standing of the conditions which preceded, but they can never them- 
selves determine the course of Social Evolution. And even the recog- 
nition of the trend of social progress has its limits. The organization 
of social life is most complex, even the clearest intellect finds it im- 
possible to probe it from all sides and to measure all the forces at 
work in it with sufficient accuracy to enable him to foretell accurately 
what social forms will result from the joint action of all these forces. 
A new social form does not come into existence through the activity 
of certain especially gifted men. ... No one, whether he 1)0 the 
mightiest monarch or the wisest and most benevolent philosopher, can 
determine at will the direction that Social Evolution shall take or 
prophesy accurately the new forms that it will adopt. . . . Never 
yet in the history of mankind has it happened that a revolutionary 
party was able to foresee, let alone determine, the forms of the new 
social order whicJi it strove to usher in. The cause of progress gained 
mtush if it could as much as ascertain the tendencies that led to such 
a new social order, to the end that its poUtieal activity covHd he a 
conscious and not merely an instinctive one." (119-120-122-123.) 
(My itaUcs.) 

But in spite of these teachings, modern Socialists hold to 
the Utopian belief that it is within their power to force Social 
Evolution to do their bidding. As each group seeks to force 
Social Evolution in the direction most appealing to the tem- 
perament of its personnel, we find hopeless division and strife, 
and all this at a crucial period when unity could have accom- 
plished so much for progress and humanity. 

Marxian conclusions, Marxian principles, have not stood the 
test of science. They are in conflict with Social Evolution. 
By adhering to these principles in theory, but repudiating 
them in practice, the ''Marxists" paved the way for the in- 
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ternal strife that is today the tragedy of International 
Socialism. 

The progress of Socialism and the progress of the world 
demands that we discard the old, unscientific principles, which 
are based upon the materialistic conception of history, with its 
theory that Social Evolution operates through class conflict 
and that there can be no harmony of interest between the 
owners of the means of production and the proletariat. The 
class struggle at the point of production is not the law of 
Bocial progress. Social Evolution does not operate in the 
interest of producers, but in the interest of consumers. The 
owners of the means of production and their exploited have 
common social interests and Social Evolution responds to the 
common social interests of the majority, obtained through a 
combination of the powerful and the useful as against the 
remncmt of the past and the useless of the present. 

Such are the teachings of Social Evolution and these teach- 
ings invite the formulation of the social interpretalion of 
history. 



MARXIAN PRINCIPLES ANTISOCIAL 

Our anal3rBis has brought out the astonishing revelation 
that the International Socialist movement is based upon prin- 
ciples that are neither scientific nor Socialistic, but on the 
contrary are both Utopian and anti-social. 

As their Utopian character has already been shown, we 
must now point out their anti-social character and its theo- 
retical justification. 

The class struggle theory is fundamentally anti-social. 
Marx was scathing in his criticism of the social appeal of the 
Utopian Socialism of St. Simon, Owen and Fourier. **They 
want to improve the condition of every member of society, 
even that of the most favored. Hence they habitually appeal 
to society-at-large, without distinction of class." (Communist 
Manifesto, page 60.) Marxian ''scientific" Socialism with its 
class struggle theory as the law of history must make a class 
appeal. 

What is the basis for the class struggle in modem capitalist 
society 1 

The modem class struggle arises from the fact that capital 
exacts a tribute from labor in the shape of Surplus Value. 
But whence comes this Surplus Value t Surplus Value repre- 
sents the difference between the wages paid to labor and the 
value of the products created by labor. Through their own- 
ership of the means of production the capitalist class is in 
a position to compel the laborer to produce beyond the value 
of his wages, the difference going to the capitalist class as 
Surplus Value or profit. This exploitation of labor at the 
point of production gives rise to the class struggle — a conflict 
over withheld wages or Surplus Value. 

These facts became revealed to Marx following an intensive 
study of the capitalist mode of production. He called upon 
the Socialists to recognize the historic significance of the class 
struggle at the point of production and to ally themselves on 
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the side of the producers as against the owners of the means 
of production. They must help bring about a revolution and 
the dictatorship of the proletariat. 

To expect to attain social progress through social effort 
appeared to Marx as the height of Utopianism. Social prog- 
ress was possible only through the anti-social struggle at the 
point of production. A revolution and the dictatorship of the 
proletariat must be the agencies through which to attain any 
measure of social progress. Until the revolution is accom- 
plished there can be no progress, only retrogression. 

Such are the theories that for more than seventy years 
have been acclaimed as the scientific explanation of social 
history and Social Evolution. Yet it is doubtful if there was 
ever a theory that has been accepted as scientific by the best 
brains throughout the civilized world that could, through a 
study of Social Evolution, be so easily proven to be the height 
of Utopianism. 

We know that society has not retrograded. It hasn't even 
stood still. On the contrary, society has progressed at* a pace 
and to a point undreamed of in Marx's time. 

Marx made two predictions: (1) capitalism must soon col- 
lapse ; (2) there can be no social progress as long as capitalism 
exists. What are the facts? Capitalism has not collapsed; 
there hcLS been social progress under capitalism. 

In view of the fact that seventy years of Social Evolution 
has proven Marx to be mistaken and that there can be prog- 
ress without revolution, for Marx's disciples to still hold to 
the revolution theory is both grotesque and pernicious. It 
implies an almost unbelievable blindness to the social phe- 
nomena going on about us. 

Marx, were he living today, would readily have grasped 
the full significance of modem social progress. He was a 
student and would soon have discovered where he had been 
mistaken in his conceptions of the operation of Social Evolu- 
tion. His was a scientific mind. He had no schemes of his 
own to foist upon society. He sought to understand Social 
Evolution in order that he might co-operate with it. In this 
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and this only lies the great lesson of his life. But this lesson 
has been lost upon Socialists. Even the best of them failed 
to use his scientific methods, but to this day continue to re- 
peat formulas he published in 1848. The anti-social class 
struggle and proletarian revolution must be the method, they 
say, by which Socialism is to be brought about. 

Even Earl Eautsky is a strenuous supporter of this view. 
In his work. The Social Revolution, pages 87-88, he presents 
his views as to how Socialism wiU be brought about. He 
says: 

''While the former revolutionB were uprisings of the populace 
against the Government, the coming revolution, with the exception per- 
haps of Russia, will have more the character of a struggle of one 
portion of the people ttgcMist another, and therein only resemble more 
the struggle of the Reformation than the type of the French Revolution. 
I might c3most say that it will be much less of a sudden uprising against 
the authorities than a long-drawn-out civU war, if one does not neces- 
sarily join to these last words, the idea of actual slaughter and battles. ' ' 
(My italics.) 

And this was written more than half a century after the 
publication of the Communist Manifesto ! Social progress has 
stood still since Marx! Nothing has happened in the past 
half century that could in any way indicate how capitalism 
would be abolished! 

"The coming revolution," says Eautsky, ''with the excep- 
tion perhaps of Russia, will have more the character of a 
struggle of one portion of the people against another. . . . 
It will be much less of a sudden uprising against the au- 
thorities than a long-drawn-out civil war." Socialism will 
be brought about through anti-social methods 1 Through civil 
war, through a struggle of one portion of the people against 
another! And organized society apparently will play no 
active part in this "civil war"! This is supposed to be a 
description of the ** Social Revolution"! But Russia would 
probably prove an exception was Eautsky 's prediction. The 
Russian Revolution, he implied, would be more on the order 
of former revolutions, "uprisings of the populace against the 
Government." Weren't these, then. Social Revolutions! 
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We know that Eautsky's prediction was proven to the hilt. 
The Czar's overthrow was brought about through a general 
uprising of the ** populace" against the Government. What 
interests us at this point is this : Why did Eautsky make an 
exception of Russia! The average Socialist, with an air of 
having said the last word upon the subject, will toss off the 
following answer trippingly from his tongue, ** Because Russia 
has not yet gone through the industrial development which is 
a necessary preliminary to the Social Revolution.'* Good, 
but is that stating a law or describing the result of the 
operations of a law! What is the underlying law which 
was responsible for the union of all factions against the Czar's 
Government and which alone made possible the impossible — 
a successful revolution against the Czar, accomplished prac- 
tically without bloodshed! Is this a social or an anti-social 
law! Does it operate in response to the class struggle or in 
response to the interests of the majority as social beings ! Did 
that law die with the Czar and thereafter Social Evolution 
was to be governed by new laws! Do new social systems 
bring with them new social laws or have the same laws oper- 
ated throughout history, manifesting themselves in different 
forms in the different epochs! 

Eautsky would have us believe that the law of Social Evo- 
lution that led to the overthrow of the Czar — ^which he would 
be compelled to admit was accomplished through a social 
revolution — could not possibly bring about Socialism. So- 
cialism can only be brought about through the operation of 
a new law, an anti-social law, ''a struggle of one portion of 
the people against another," through a *' civil war." 

Such are Eautsky's teachings. He stands in little danger of 
being accused of having originated them. At any rate it 
would not be difficult for him to disprove such an accusation. 
Marx originated them over a half century ago and Eautsky 
can prove it. 

Lenine and Trotsky find themselves in complete agreement 
with Eautsky. Socialism, they say, can be brought about only 
through anti-social methods, through the class struggle at the 
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point of production, through a struggle of one portion of 
the people against another — ^through civil war. 

Well, How does the practical application of those prin- 
ciples appeal to Eautsky f He shrinks from them in horror ! 
''A form of Asiatic Socialism," he calls it. Oh, no, it isn't. 
It is Eautsky 's teachings of Marxian principles put to prac- 
tice, that's all. 

Only Lenine and Trotsky are "practical men." Eautsky 
taught that the Social Revolution would come as the result 
of a "civil war, if one does not necessarily join to these last 
words the idea of actual slaughter and battles." No wonder 
Lenine and Trotsky call Eautsky "a back number." To them 
civil war without battles and slaughter is a Utopian dream. 
In a speech delivered at Weimar, which was reported in the 
April 12, 1919, issue of the New York Times, Chancellor 
Scheidemann referred to Lenine 's position as follows: 

"We want a great world alliance in which equal nations can de- 
velop freelj without the old fetters of armaments and iDithoui the 
new burdens of Bolshevist owU war. That separates us from the ideas 
of Lenine, who has boasted of having recommended that the abolition 
of disarmament should be struck off the Socialistic program because 
the idea of overcoming capitalism without cMl war was Utopian." (My 
italics.) 

Lenine and Trotsky are absolutely right. Civil war, no 
more than war between nations, could not be possible without 
slaughter and battles. We might as well be consistent. 

But Eautsky is not the only Socialist leader who lacks the 
courage of his convictions. Emile Vandervelde, the Belgian 
Socialist, is another conspicuous example. In his latest work, 
''Socialism versus the State," he expresses himself as follows: 

''Statism is the organization of social labor by the State, by the 
Government. Socialism is the organization of social labor by the 
workers grouped in public associations. Of these two systems, the 
realization of the former would be conceivable without any essential 
change in the present relations between the classes. . . . It is not a 
question of replacing private capitalism by State capitalism, but private 
capitalism and State capitalism by the co-operation of the workers, mas- 
ters of the means of production and exchange. And such a transforma- 
tion which suppresses the distinction between capitalists and workers is 
nothing less than a revolution," (My italics.) 
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Lenine and Trotsky are trying to carry out these prin- 
ciples. They are trying by means of a revolution to make 
''the workers masters of the means of production and ex- 
change." Does Vandervelde come to their support in this, 
their trying hourt Not at all. Like Kautsky, Vandervelde 
shrinks from the practical application of his theories. More 
than that, he actually repudiates the principles he laid down 
in his book and instead accepts the principles of State So- 
cialism, as the following report will amply demonstrate. Van- 
dervelde is a member of the Committee on International Labor 
Legislation of the Peace Conference. This committee laid 
before the Peace Conference a series of recommendations 
which were accepted and adopted. 

The New York Times of April 13, 1919, published the fol- 
lowing: 

''Before the report was adopted, Emile Vandervelde, the Belgian 
labor delegate, made what was, in effect a minority report. He advo- 
cated the admission to the International Labor Conference of dele- 
gates from countries with which a state of war still existed, saying 
that otherwise he felt there might he held another conference at which 
the proletariat from all countries wotkld be represented and which would 
wield more power than the conference to be held vn WashMigton next 
October,'* (My itaUcs.) 

He concluded by saying that questions relative to the adop- 
tion of an eight-hour day, equality of salaries for men. and 
women workers and legislation dealing with night work, must 
be settled. '* There are two ways to arrive at these results," 
he said. ' ' One is the Russian VHiy, and the other the British 
method; I prefer the latter." (My italics.) No wonder Lloyd 
Oeorge grips him to his bosom. On the following Wednesday 
(April 16, 1919), Mr. George addressed the House of Com- 
mons in defense of his course at the Peace Conference. In 
that speech he boasted proudly of Vandervelde 's stand as fol- 
lows: ''A great labor orator at the Labor Conference on 
Friday said: 'There are two methods of dealing with the 
situation — ^the Russian method and the English method,' and 
I felt a thrill of pride for my country." Such is Socialist 
consistency in theory and practice ! 
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Lenine and Trotsky are at least consistent. They are try- 
ing to put their principles into practice. They are calling a 
meeting of their own International, at which the proletariat 
of all countries will be represented and which Vandervelde 
would prefer to prevent. 

Lenine and Trotsky certainly cannot complain of unfavor- 
able conditions for their experiment. They are trying it out 
in a country **that is very easy to invade, but difficult to 
conquer.'' (Lloyd George.) The world is in a turmoil and 
heartily sick of war. No capitalist nation would dare send 
a large army into Russia with the intention of overthrowing 
Bolshevism. The masses are in no mood for such enterprises. 
Whether they agree with Lenine or not — and most of them 
probably do not — ^there is yet a feeling that Bolshevism seeks 
to serve the interests of the masses. The capitalist class of 
the world could not capitalize the patriotism of the masses 
for the purpose of invading Russia. Their hands are full 
taking care of disturbances within their own countries. Then, 
too, there is the world's financial condition to be considered. 
It hardly warrants further expenditures for war purposes. 
Mr. George, in the speech quoted above, made reference to 
this situation as follows: 

"I share the horror for Bolshevist teaching, but I would rather 
leave Bussia Bolshevist until she sees her way out of it than to gee 
Britcun bankrupt. That ie the surest road to Bolsheviem in BritaihL" 
(My italics.) 

For this situation Lenine and Trotsky should be mighty 
thankful. If conditions could be made to order, they could 
not be improved upon. Tet, despite these advantageous con- 
ditions, can they succeed without yielding from their present 
uncompromising Marxian position! The answer must be de- 
cidedly in the negative. 

Social Evolution cannot be forced in a false direction, no 
matter how favorable the conditions or how great the power 
behind the eflPort. Particularly is it impossible to force Social 
Evolution to operate on the principles of surgery. Socialists 
are given to prating about ''removing the cause." Social 
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systems cannot be removed surgically — by cutting out with 
a knife. Social Evolution alone possesses the power to cure 
social ills. Just as a physician must study physiology and 
pathology in order to understand nature's method of dealing 
with disease, and thus be in a position to intelligently co- 
operate with nature in an effort to bring about a cure — ^which 
can only be brought about by nature herself — so must the 
scientific Socialist study Social Evolution, comprehend the 
laws that underlie its operations in order that he may in- 
telligently assist in the process. More than that he cannot 
do. To believe that he can himself force a cure by ** remov- 
ing the cause" is to put himself entirely outside of the pale 
of science. 

While revolutions cannot be made to order, they neverthe- 
less can be explained. Past revolutions were uprisings of the 
populace against the Government. There is an explanation 
for this. Marx and Kautsky tell us that the next revolution 
will take the form of a civil war; one portion of the people 
against another rather than against the authorities. They 
offer an explanation for this prediction. This explanation 
has the class struggle for its basis. No conclusion other than 
civil war is admissible upon such a premise. 

We have proven this premise to be absolutely false. The 
claim that the class struggle has been the historic basis of 
social progress we now know to be false and Utopian. The 
class struggle has been a phenomenon of every historic epoch 
since primitive communism, but Social Evolution did not 
evolve in response to this struggle. The propelling motive 
power behind all social change has been the basic economic 
problem, the solution to the problem of existence. Man evolved 
in response to his interests as a consumer, not as a producer. 
Society evolved in response to the interests of the majority, 
as consumers, as social beings, not as producers. Social pro- 
duction evolved as the most eflScient method of solving the 
problem common to all in society as consumers, not as pro- 
ducers. And social ownership of these means of production 
must ultimately be brought about by way of the common in- 
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terest of the majority in society organized as consumers, not 
as producers. 

The civil war anti-social theory is false because its premise 
is false. It does not possess a single element of scientific 
justification. It has no precedent in history and the striking 
manifestations of modern Social Evolution stamp such a pre- 
diction as irresponsible and ludicrous prattle. 

Marx's ''disciples" have in practice thoroughly repudiated 
this theory. Parliamentary activity is essentially social in 
its nature. Parliamentary activity was adopted empirically, 
in opposition to the dictates of their principles. It is for 
this reason that revolutionary, scientific (!) Marxians are op- 
posed to parliamentary activity. It is the rock which has 
split the International Socialist movement into hopelessly im- 
potent factional groups. Lenine and Trotsky, the Spartacides, 
and all Left Wing factions demand uncompromising adher- 
ence to Marxian anti-social principles. They demand prole- 
tarian procedure and the dictatorship of the proletariat. They 
are opposed to ''parliamentarism." 



WHOM DOBS CAPITALISM EXPLOIT? 

What is the net result of the class struggle since Marx's 
timef Has labor succeeded in obtaining a larger proportion 
of what it produces or has capital increased its share of labor's 
products? How is the answer to be determined? The 
''Marxian" will tell us that the answer is easily obtained. 
The purchasing power of wages is the infallible barometer. 
At this writing (April, 1919) the purchasing power of wages 
is probably lower than at any time in the past half century. 
Does this mean that modem producers are worse off than 
were the producers of fifty years ago? 

A gain in wages if not offset by an increase in living cost 
is a real gain. But most wage gains are offset by advances 
in the cost of necessities; therefore, the amount of Surplus 
Value extracted from the workers would not be reduced. But 
suppose the cost of living remained fixed and the workers 
of a given industry were to succeed in reducing, say by 50 
per cent., the amount of Surplus Value extracted from them, 
would this meet with Socialist approval ? Assuming that the 
workers could succeed in reducing the Surplus Value still 
more, say by 95 per cent., would not the Socialists be de- 
lighted ? And, finally, if the workers were to succeed in driv- 
ing the capitalist owners out entirely and were themselves to 
take over the means of production, would the Socialists ex- 
claim in glee, ''At least in one industry the class struggle is 
over, for the workers are now obtaining the full product of 
their toil?" Would there arise any question among Socialists 
whether they ought to support the workers in their efforts 
to obtain that last five per cent? What could be the ground 
for an objection? In what way could the Socialists convince 
the workers who were now in a position to obtain "the full 
product of their toil" that they ought to turn the ownership 
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over to the whole people! '*You taught us that all profit 
comes from labor. We did away with profit in our industry ; 
what can we gain by turning the industry over to the people ; 
where is the injustice if we keep it ourselves! We do not 
exploit anyone." How would this argument be met in the 
light of all Socialist teaching! 

The Socialists have never offered a rational reply to this 
form of argument. Such argument is valid in the light of 
present-day Socialist teachings. When Socialists who show 
such a readiness to follow Marx, will betray a like willing- 
ness to rtvdy Marx, the answer will soon become apparent. 

The class struggle in capitalist society arises from the fact 
that capital extracts Surplus Value at the point of produc- 
tion. Who created the values! From whom does capital 
extract Surplus Value and to whom does Socialism aim to 
restore the Surplus Value which, under the present system, 
is appropriated by capital! Let us examine the facts. 

What is meant by ''social tools, social means of produc- 
tion!" Do we mean a modem factory with its division of 
labor, each contributing a part towards the finished product 
that is the output of that factory ! Have the workers of that 
factory the right to claim the finished product as their sole 
property! Did Marx's study of the nature of capitalist pro- 
duction justify this conclusion! 

Let us see what Marx has to say on this vital point : 

''Capital," sajB Marx, "iii a collective product, only by the united 
action of many members, nay, in the last resort only by the united 
action of all members of society oaai it be set in motion. Capital is 
therefore not a personal, it is a social power. When, therefore, capital 
is converted into common property, into the property of all members 
of society, personal property is not thereby transformed into social 
property. It is only the social character of the property that is changed. 
It loses its class ch(uracter." (Communist-Manifesto, page 35.) (My 
italics.) 

In this quotation, Marx makes it perfectly clear that in 
modem society it is not alone the immediate workers of a 
given industry that contribute toward the creation of social 
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values, but every useful member of society, directly or in- 
directly, contributes something toward the creation of these 
values. 

Let us take a single industry, as an illustration of this 
important fact, a fact which the Socialist parties of the world 
have completely ignored. 

The Ford automobile will serve our purpose admirably. 

Mr. Ford and his comparatively few associates extract an- 
nually millions of dollars in Surplus Value in the process of 
the manufacture and sale of the Ford car. To whom does 
that Surplus Value belong? Is it the sole product of the 
vast army of workers immediately involved in the manu- 
facture of the Ford? Think of the materials contained in 
the Ford car. We have to go back to the mines. We have 
to go back to the chemists who made possible the extraction 
of the ore; think of the tools and machinery without which 
mining would be impossible. Think of the millions who di- 
rectly or indirectly contributed towards the creation of that 
mining machinery. Think of the transportation, from the 
inventors of steam and electricity to the man who drives the 
spikes into the beam that holds the rail. Think of this beam 
that came from the forest; try to enumerate the countless 
steps in the process before it could be used as a rail support. 
Think of the road-building, without which automobiles would 
be useless, and think of the thousands of other factors that 
have contributed to the creation of the value that is repre- 
sented in the Ford car, and then ask yourself the question, 
"To whom does the Surplus Value extracted by Ford and 
his associates belong? How is it possible for a worker to 
determine the full value of his labor and so be able to tell 
when he is obtaining the ' ' full product of his toil ' ' ? Neither 
Marx nor Engels ever undertook to answer that question for 
the individual worker or any group of workers. ** There are 
sometimes difficulties," says Engels, ''with the popular claim 
of the worker to the full proceeds of his labor." (Herr 
Eugen Dubrig's Unwatzung; quoted by Bernstein, page 28, 
Evolutionary Socialism.) 
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The reason it would be difficult to determine what amount 
would constitute the **full product of his toil'' for any la- 
borer is, because the part an individual plays in modem pro- 
duction is absorbed in the intricacies of social production, 
and here by social production is meant not simply subdivision 
of labor in a given industry, but division of labor in society 
as a whole. The wealth created annually is the product of 
all useful members of society. 

Marx treated his subject from the standpoint of a single 
capitalist and single worker, not with the aim of pointing 
out to the individual worker how to obtain the **full product 
of his toil," but for the purpose of simplifying and making 
more graphic the complicated mechanism involved in the 
process of exploitation under the capitalist S3rstem. The indi- 
vidual worker could not obtain the * * full product of his toil * ' 
from the individual capitalist for the simple reason that the 
individual capitalist does not himself realize the full value 
of labor's product. Marx pointed out very clearly that the 
capitalist does not sell commodities at their value, but at 
their price of production plus the average profit rate. 

If the individual capitalist does not obtain full value for 
his commodities, he obviously could not give the laborer the 
''full value of his product ;" assuming that the capitalist were 
so minded. 

Are we to conclude then that it will be impossible to deter- 
mine the point at which it can be said that exploitation has 
ceased t The point is easily determined, if we keep constantly 
before us the important fact that production is a social 
process, that every useful member of society has contributed 
toward the creation of the national wealth. Marx made it 
very clear that there is but one scientific way of gauging 
capitalist exploitation and that is by ascertaining the pro- 
portion that capitalist exploitation bears to the value of the 
total production of society and not to the value of the product 
of an individual laborer or group of laborers. The capitalist 
class exploits society as a whole; it appropriates social Sur- 
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plus Value. Marx strongly emphasized this vital fact and 
used it with great force in every controversy. 

Now, if it is society that is the creator of all social wealth, 
if it is society that is compelled to yield up Surplus Value 
to the capitalist class, instead therefore, of witnessing a class 
struggle, what in reality is taking place is a sadal struggle 
— ^the struggle of society against a class, the profit-making 
class. Marxian economics admit of no other conclusion. To 
uphold the anti-social class struggle theory in the face of 
these facts is to effectively repudiate Marx. 

If Marx recognized that the wealth annually created is 
the product of social effort, created through the aid of every 
useful member in society, why didn't he base his demand for 
Socialism on social lines! Why did he appeal to but one 
class, the proletariat! Why did he call for revolutionary 
action on the part of the proletariat! 

Marx believed that in the class struggle he had discovered 
the historic law of Social Evolution. He disclosed the genesis 
of the class struggle in capitalist society, showing that it arises 
out of the fact that Surplus Value is extracted at the point 
of production. To Marx, it appeared that "society as a whole 
is more and more splitting up into two great hostile camps, 
into two great classes directly facing each other: Bourgeoisie 
and Proletariat." (Communist Manifesto, page 13.) He ex- 
pected that the proletariat would soon constitute the ''im- 
mense majority." What meaning did the term "proletariat" 
convey to Marx! Was it limited to the manual workers 
directly engaged in factory production ! No one would prove 
so bold as to support this contention. Marx, as we have 
seen, fully recognized the social character of wealth produc- 
tion. Why, then, did he make his appeal to the "producers" ! 
This appeal was based upon his conception of the historic 
law of Social Evolution. Social progress, thought Marx, al- 
ways operates through the class struggle and, since the major- 
ity had common interests primarily as producers, to appeal to 
the producers was to him the logical, historical and therefore 
scientific procedure. 
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So long as the capitalist system lasts, thought Marx, ex- 
ploitation at the point of production not only must continue, 
but must increase ; therefore, a revolution is the only method 
by which to abolish exploitation. It was not expected that 
this would prove a difKcult task in view of the fact that the 
capitalist mode of production appeared in imminent danger 
o^ collapse. 

Marx's predictions were not fulfilled, because the premise 
upon which they are based is false. Modern social history 
has brought to light the fact that Marx had no conception 
of the true laws of Social Evolution operating throughout 
history and in modem society. 

Present-day ** Marxians," instead of observing the lessons 
of history, adhere dogmatically to Marx's conclusions, or, 
what is worse still, to their own narrow garbled and perverted 
interpretation of his conclusions. Hence, in their agitation 
they completely ignore the social character of modern pro- 
duction; they appeal primarily to the industrial proletariat, 
the worker in direct contact with the industrial processes. 

For them this is the only safe procedure, for it does not 
call for the expenditure of any brain power. Considered 
from the standpoint of the individual wage worker or group 
of workers, the class struggle, they believe, holds good. There- 
fore, modem ** Marxists" are ** scientific" when they preach 
the class struggle and ignore the social struggle. 

This class appeal, this demand for the dictatorship of the 
proletariat, can find no justification in Marxian economics or 
in the laws of Social Evolution. It is both Utopian and thor- 
oughly anti-social. 

If conflict is to be considered the motive power of Social 
Evolution, then not one, but three distinct conflicts must 
be studied and interpreted. Such a study would soon dis- 
close that of the three, the class struggle as the '' Marxists" 
understand it, has the least historic significance or social jus- 
tification. The two struggles that the ''Marxists" so com- 
pletely ignore — ^the social struggle against a class and the 
active conflict raging between the several factions of the 
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exploiting class — these reflect a real historic purpose and are 
fraught with far-reaching social significance. 

But not even these historic struggles affect the operations 
of Social Evolution. They are but incidents arising from 
the operations of the true laws of Social Evolution. 

A detailed study of modern Social Evolution furnishes con- 
vincing evidence of the soundness of this conclusion. 



EXPROPRIATING THE EXPROPRIATORS 

''Marxists" look for Socialism to be the outcome of 
the collapse of capitalism and the triumph of the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat. But this theory is never brought to 
the front in normal times. Only under abnormal conditions 
of a character similar to those through which we are now 
passing is this theory very carefully removed from its cam- 
phor-sprinkled container and exposed to the light. 

The ''Marxists" seem to be conscious that in normal times 
this theory would jar and be hopelessly out of tune with the 
normal social processes. 

Therefore, for normal conditions, they have an entirely 
different theory. Socialism will be the outgrowth of indus- 
trial development. As an industry develops into a gigantic 
trust it will be ripe for socialization. They point to the steel 
trust, the harvester trust, the oil trust, in illustration of their 
views. The growth and development of these gigantic indus- 
trial institutions is an outstanding fact. But where is the 
process of socialization? Where is there to be noted even 
as much as a tendency in this direction f The industrial 
giants appear quite safe from social molestation. The "Marx- 
ists" have guessed wrong. 

We have seen that all recent social progress instead of 
weakening industrial capital has tended actually to strengthen 
it. Never in its history has industrial capital extracted a 
larger rate of Surplus Value than it does today. 

The question arises, if social progress strengthens indus- 
trial capital, what is the hope of abolishing capitalism except 
through a proletarian revolution ? 

We have laid down as a universal historic proposition that 
the impelling motive power behind all social change is the 
quest for a solution to the problem of existence. That new 
social systems appear as the gradual outgrowth of the old, 
not as the result of conflict between exploiters and exploited, 
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but through harmony of interest of the majority as social 
beings; that this majority is obtained through a combination 
of the powerful and useful as against the remnant of the 
past and useless of the present. 

This formula constitutes a complete inversion of the Marx- 
ian theory in that it assumes that social progress is attained 
through harmony of interest of the exploiters and exploited. 

What in this respect are the lessons to be drawn from the 
social processes operating within capitalist society? Are there 
any indications of a conflict of interest in the camp of the 
exploiters? If there are, what is its historic or social sig- 
nificance? Where in capitalist society is there to be noted 
specific instances of social progress attained through harmony 
of interest of exploiters and exploited? 

Marx has made clear that the wealth annually created by 
a modem nation is the product of the combined efforts of 
every useful member of that nation. If society owned and 
controlled the social means of wealth production, the created 
wealth would belong to society. But society does not own 
these social tools. Their ownership is vested in private hands. 
These owners withhold from society a very large proportion 
of the socially created products. But in order to realize the 
values contained within these products they must first be 
3old. A great many factors enter into this process, all of 
which bear upon the proportion of Surplus Value, falling 
to the share of the producing capitalist. 

Referring to this point. Earl Kautsky says: 

"The surplus which the capitalist class appropriates is larger than 
is usually imagined. It covers not only the profits of the manufacturer, 
but many other items that are usually credited to the cost of produc- 
tion and exchange. It covers, for instance, rents, interest on loans, 
salaries, merchants' profits, taxes, etc. All these have to be sub- 
tracted from the surplus, i. e., the excess of the value of the product 
over the wages of the workingmen. (Class Struggle, page 23.) . . . 
The surplus produced by the proletariat becomes more and more the 
only source from which the whole capitalist class draws its income. 
(Ibid, page 52.) . . . However distasteful it may be to him, the 
capitalist is compelled to 'divide' with the landowner and the State. 
And the share claimed by each of these increases from year to year.'' 
(Ibid, page 53.) 
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It appears that the original robbers are not permitted to 
enjoy their **swag" in peace. They are compelled to share 
it with innumerable groups of their own class. Marx divided 
the Surplus Value into three main divisions: rent, interest 
and profit. 

Referring to this subject, Hillquit says : 

''The three main forms of capitalist revenue, rent, interest and 
profits, spring as we have seen from the same source, the ''surplus 
value" of the producing capitalists; and the shares of these three 
categories of income stand in inverse relation to each other. It is, 
of course, conceivable that rent, interest and profits may rise simul- 
taneously at the expense of the working class and the consumer, but 
they need not and do not always increase in equal proportions, and 
the total quantity of surplus value remaining equal an increase of 
rents or a rise of the rate of interest will signify a lowering of the 
profits, and vice versa. The three main economic divisions of capitalists 
dependent on the three forms of income mentioned, the rent gathering 
landowner, the interest-drawing money-lender and the profit-making 
manufacturer and merchant are thus by no means united in interest 
between themselves. The money-lender or banker exploits the mort- 
gaged landowner and the borrowing industrial alike, while the owner 
of the factory site and store property exploits the manufacturer and 
merchant with equal thoroughness. Nor is the industrial group of the 
capitalist class always a unit in interests; the interests of the manu- 
facturer usually run counter to those of the sellers, and vice versa; 
and even within the manufacturing class the interests of separate 
trades are frequently opposed to ^ak other." (Hillquit, Socialism 
Theory and Practice, pages 158-159.) 

No sooner is the victim robbed of his belongings than the 
thieves set to quarrelling among themselves over the division 
of the booty. The question arises, is this quarrel between 
the thieves of any interest to the victim? There seems to 
be considerable difference of opinion among Socialists as to 
this. Says John Spargo : 

"But how the Surplus Value is divided among landlords, money 
lenders, creditors, speculators and actual employers is a matter of abso- 
lutely no moment to the workers as a class, . . . The division of the 
Surplus Value wrung from the toil of the workers gives rise to much 
quarrel and strife within the ranks of the exploiting class, but the 
working class recognizes and vaguely and instinctively feels where it 
does not clearly recognize that it has no interest in these quarrels. All 
that interests it vitally is how to lessen the extent of the exploitation 
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to which it is 8uhj6€/ted and how ultimately to end that exploitation 
altogether. That is the objective of the movement for the socializa- 
tion of the means of life." (Socialism, pages 268-269.) (My italics.) 

So the working class is not interested in the quarrel be- 
tween the capitalists, but is vitally interested in lessening 
the extent of exploitation to which it is subjected. But how 
is his exploitation to be lessened f Evidently at the point of 
production, where all exploitation takes place. 

Thus does Spargo join Hillquit in the view that ''Socialism 
does not concern itself with consumable wealth, but only 
with productive capital." After relieving themselves of this 
common viewpoint one can see Hillquit and Spargo, arm and 
arm, entering the committee room to prepare ''immediate 
demands" planks, most of which haven't the remotest bearing 
upon exploitation at the point of production, but nevertheless 
are offered to the working class on the ground that they are 
"calculated to strengthen the working class in its fight for the 
realization of its ultimate aim and to increase its power of 
resistance against capitalist oppression." With this task fin- 
ished, Hillquit and Spargo no doubt turned to the more im- 
portant work of drawing up the main platform based upon 
the scientific (?) assertion "that any longer reforming of 
capitalism is not only useless, it is criminal,** 

Such are the views and actions of the leading American 
Socialists. But neither Marx nor his immediate disciples are 
responsible for them. On the contrary, they held opinions in 
direct opposition to these views. Thus we read in the Com- 
munist Manifesto, page 27 : 

''It (the working class) compels legislative recognition of particu- 
lar interests of the workers by taking advantage of the divisions among 
the bourgeoisie itself. Thus the ten-hour bill in England was carried. 
Altogether, collisions between the classes of the old society further in 
many ways the course of development of the proletariat. The bour- 
geoisie Ands itself involved in a constant battle. At first with the 
aristocracy, later on with those portions on the bourgeoisie itself whose 
interests hiwe become antagonistic to the progress of industry," (My 
italics.) 

In this quarrel between the exploiters Marx saw great pos- 
sibilities for the exploited. 
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Says Earl Eautsky : 

"It was not for nothing that Marx and Engels fought the 
use of the phrase ^reactionary mass/ because it tended to con- 
ceal the antagonism that exists between different factions of 
the ruling class, which may well be very important in sectiring 
the progress of the working class/' (Road to Power, page 11.) 
(My italics.) But modern ** Marxists," despite the lessons of 
recent social evolution, are not interested in those antagonisms. 
The only antagonism which concerns them is the antagonism 
which does not concern social evolution. And this is the scien- 
tific ( f ) movement that claims to be based upon the science 
and laws of social evolution! 

It becomes necessary that we make a study of modern 
Social Evolution and observe, if possible, to what degree it 
has been influenced by conflict of interests in the ranks of 
the exploiters and harmony of interest between exploiters and 
exploited. 

Although the operations of Social Evolution in capitalist 
society are bewildering in their complexity, it is yet possible 
to discern that it is working itself out in four well- 
defined forms: (1) Social and industrial reforms; (2) public 
ownership of the means of transportation and communica- 
tion; (3) direct taxation; (4) governmental activity in the 
distribution of consumable wealth. 

Marx and Engels looked to England because of her ad- 
vanced industrial development to be the first nation to be 
won over to Socialism. Later on it became the fashion among 
Socialists to point a prophetic finger to the United States. 
Time proved both to be mere guesses. The first social ten- 
dencies manifested themselves not in industrially developed 
countries, but in industrially backward countries like Ger- 
many, Australia, New Zealand. Why? These social activi- 
ties concerned themselves with practically every social ques- 
tion except the means of production and exploitation at the 
point of production. Why? Here is the answer: 

The advanced stage of the capitalist mode of production. 
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distribution and exchange in England and the United States 
meant for the entire people of those countries a far greater 
advance in the direction of a solution to the problem of ex- 
istence than had been attained by any other nation. As an 
inevitable corollary of this social progress the rate of exploita- 
tion at the point of production in England and the United 
States was beyond anything ever known. 

In Germany feudalism lingered. It could not so easily 
be shaken off, because Germany possessed every element fa- 
vorable to its retention. Slowly but surely, however, feudal- 
ism, even in Germany, was compelled to yield because it 
lacked the one element possessed by bourgeois society — greater 
security in the means of life. 

The feudal form of society left Germany far behind the 
capitalist nations in the rate of progress towards a solution 
to the problem of existence. The capitalist system of society 
marked a tremendous forward step in the direction towards 
a solution to the basic problem of life — ^the elimination of 
uncertainty in the means of existence. 

The capitalist mode of production gradually took root in 
Germany. Its advantages over the feudal mode of produc- 
tion soon became apparent and made itself felt in greater 
abundance for all within the nation. At about 1870, Germany 
turned its back upon the past and gave itself over unre- 
servedly to the future. How to develop the new mode of 
production to the highest possible degree, became the national 
problem. What picture did the thought of the ** highest pos- 
sible degree'' evoke in the German mindf Why, none other 
than the standards set by England and the United States. 
These two countries were creating wealth upon an unprece- 
dented scale. Was it possible for Germany to duplicate their 
successes? This problem offered many difficulties. In the 
first place, the other countries had the best of the start by a 
good many years. Then there were the geographical limita- 
tions as well as the great handicap of poverty in certain in- 
dispensable natural resources. 

What were the chances of overcoming these well-nigh in- 
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superable handicaps f They appeared slim indeed. Private 
initiative created the stupendous wealth of the other capitalist 
nations. Could private initiative prove equal to the task of 
overcoming the handicaps under which the German nation 
labored? An attempt soon proved the futility of the hope. 
There was but one way left open by which to meet the eflS- 
ciency of the other capitalist countries, and that was by 
greater efficiency. And this greater efficiency the Govern- 
ment alone was capable of supplying. Thanks to the more 
advanced capitalist countries, efficient machinery of produc- 
tion was readily obtainable. German private capital was 
equal to the task of installing the most efficient means of 
production that the genius of the more advanced nations had 
succeeded in developing. 

The rate of exploitation at the point of production increased 
in proportion, but the social welfare had been advanced in- 
asmuch as marked progress had been made in the direction 
of a solution to the problem of existence. 

But the standards of England and the United States had 
not as yet been reached. Germany was still far behind in 
total accumulated wealth. There was only one way of over- 
taking the leaders and that was by greater efficiency in pro- 
duction. Wealth production must be multiplied and intensi- 
fied. The best brains within the German nation concentrated 
their attention upon a study of this vital problem. Prom 
the mass of data gathered on the subject, the conclusive 
lesson was drawn that the physical and mental condition of 
a worker profoundly influenced his powers of production. 
It was found that the physically and mentally backward 
worker could not compete against the productive powers of 
a worker who was developed physically and mentally. 

This fact once established, there arose the practical prob- 
lem of how to raise the productive efficiency of the great mass 
of workers through a general rise in the level of physical 
and mental development. 

Better and more pi.'olonged childhood training was agitated. 
Better working cone Ijtioiis for factory employees, a shorter 
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work day, health protection and disease prevention; in short, 
all measures calculated to improve the physical and mental 
development of the masses were proposed with the specific 
purpose of raising the productive powers of the German na- 
tion. To employers conclusive evidence was furnished which 
purported to prove that greatly increased profits would flow 
from the improved factory and working conditions. Never- 
theless, the proposed reforms were not universally adopted 
by factory owners. Those who were willing to install the 
new conditions feared that, should the optimistic promises of 
increased profits fail to materialize, they would be ruined 
through inability to compete with their less scrupulous com- 
petitors. 

How was this situation to be metf Should the short- 
sightedness of a group be permitted to operate against the 
social interests of the German nation? Was the German 
nation to be prevented from taking this great stride forward 
in the direction toward a solution to the problem of exist- 
ence by failing to take advantage of the newly discovered 
means of multiplying its wealth creating powers! This would 
be against public policy and therefore could not be permitted. 
The new method of increasing wealth production must be 
made compulsory by the powers of the State. 

Social and industrial reforms were initiated as a means 
of securing to the German nation the increased productivity 
which is the consequence of a physically and mentally de- 
veloped working class. Reforms once initiated were never 
rescinded. The benefits to which they gave rise were so 
obvious, that there was no question of rescinding, but rather 
one of constant expansion. 

The concrete results fiowing from the practical operations 
of these reforms were as follows: (1) A long step forward 
in the direction towards a solution to the problem of exist- 
ence because of greatly stimulated wealth production; (2) 
an increased rate of exploitation at the point of production 
as an inevitable corollary of an increased rate of wealth pro- 
duction; (3) a marked improvement in the social status of 
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the masses and the great benefits flowing from the physical 
and intellectual development made possible by social and in- 
dustrial reforms; (4) the elimination of the capitalist prin- 
ciple — ^profit — ^and the substitution of the Socialist principle 
— service — in the supplying of the several needs undertaken 
by the state, such as education, health protection, etc., etc. 
Thus the interests of the powerful and useful operated against 
the element that rendered those services for profit. This use- 
less class was now eliminated as a profit-gatherer. 

With the increased production that resulted from the 
greater efficiency of the German masses, the problem of trans- 
portation and communication came to the front. Productive 
capital required efficient transportation and communication. 
There must be no interruption in the flow of raw materials 
to the factories and in the transportation of the finished 
product to the market. Production had been rendered effi- 
cient through thorough systematizing and elimination of 
waste. The cost of circulation of commodities is a charge on 
production. The time consumed in circulation has a direct 
bearing on the turnover and therefore on the profits of pro- 
ductive capital. Productive capital is as interested in effi- 
ciency in transportation as it is in efficiency in production. 

Private capital failed to bring the railroads up to the same 
standard of efficiency that private capital accomplished in 
production. This inefficiency in transportation acted as a 
fetter on production and in large measure negatived the bene- 
fits accruing from the increased efficiency shown by the physi- 
cally and mentally bettered working class. 

This situation was inimical to social interests. The Ger- 
man State, in the interest of social progress, was compelled 
to take over the railroads and thus bring them up to the same 
high plane of efficiency attained by productive capital. 

Here we have one more instance of the interests of pro- 
ductive capital coinciding with the social interests of the ma- 
jority, both operating against the group who obtain profits 
through their private ownership of the means of transporta- 
tion. The proved inefficiency of private ownership compelled 
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its elimination. The profit principle in the means of trans- 
portation was thus eliminated in the German nation and re- 
placed by the social principle based upon efficient service. 

The third outstanding form taken by modern Social Evo- 
lution is that of direct taxation. 

The economic and social functions undertaken by a State 
require capital. Society cannot assume an economic func- 
tion without being in a position to finance it. How does so- 
ciety obtain the necessary funds? Direct taxation as a phe- 
nomenon of modem Social Evolution has proved a most ef- 
fective means of financing all social endeavors. To the cap- 
italist class accrue the bulk of the benefits of the increased 
productivity of a physically and mentally developed working 
class. The capitalist class must therefore stand the cost en- 
tailed in the process of improving the efficiency of the human 
machine. This is accomplished through the principle of direct 
taxation. 

"The most important fact to be noted in connection with coUec- 
tivist taxation is that it forms an essential, indispensable part of the 
whole scheme of collectivist efforts on behalf of the individual. . . . 
Public healthy education and recreation, public housing and food supply 
may all be considered from the economic standpoint as sound invest- 
ments which in the end will produce a profit to the nation and to all 
classes of the nation, including capitalists and property owners. But 
the financial returns on such 'investments' are very indirect, slow and 
even uncertain, from the point of view of those economic classes whose 
profits from such Government expenditures is most indirect. It is 
therefore necessary to consider most Government outlay for such pur- 
poses rather as 'Communistic' expenditures for the welfare of the 
masses than as economic investments. Therefore, the money to sup- 
port these Government activities must be secured rather through taxa- 
tion than through loans. Undoubtedly, governmental housing and gov- 
ernmental control of the food supply in their present stage of develop- 
ment should be considered rather as merely Socialistic than as Com- 
munistic enterprises. For at the present time such activities are made 
to pay their way. At any rate, public activities in regard to health, 
education, recreation and the development of science and art are not 
expected to 'pay' from a purely financial standpoint, but only from 
the point of view of the economic profit they should bring to the nation 
as a whole after the lapse of a considerable period of time. 

"A large part of the proceeds of the graduated direct taxation 
(chiefly income and inheritance taxes) of recent years has been used 
for the social or colledwist purpose of raising the economic level of 
industrial efficiency of that part of the population which has been most 
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in need of such assiatanoe. Such taxation had reached a very high level 
in many countries; for example, Great Britain, Germany and Australia 
before the war. 

"The 'taxation of the rich for the benefit of the poor' had so well 
demonstrated its practicability and value to the nation by May, 1914, 
that even the London Times endorsed the radical extension of the prin- 
ciple in the new budget. The 'London Nation' remarked that this 
method of vmproving the n(Uional efficiency through raising the earning 
power and the physical and intellectual forces of the nation was by 
that time approved by all political parties." (From chapter on "Taxa- 
tion of Capital and Industry for Social Purposes.") (State Socialism, 
Pro and Con, by Walling and Laidler.) (My italics.) 

Until but a few years ago the indirect form of taxation 
was the principal source of all Government revenue. The 
two favorite forms of indirect taxation were customs and 
internal duties. Both are borne chiefly by the masses, as they 
are a levy upon articles of consumption. The capitalist class 
not only retained all the Surplus Value extracted from so- 
ciety, but unloaded all expenses of the Government upon 
society to be met out of the portion of the wealth falling to 
society. 

As long as this condition prevailed society could do nothing 
towards improving the condition of its members. Society 
could not pull itself up by its own boot straps. Then came 
the change. Direct taxation of income and inheritance was 
adopted. 

The report of the House of Representatives for 1916 (61st 
Congress first Session 922) states that ''Great Britain before 
the European war, during her fiscal year ending March 31, 
1914, collected from income taxes $230,000,000 and from in- 
heritance taxes $132,000,000. Great Britain's total revenue 
was $620,000,000, and of this amount, taxes from income and 
inheritance yielded $362,000,000 or 58 per cent, of the total. 
In other words. Great Britain in times of peace, collected 
58 per cent, of her revenue from the taxation of incomes and 
inheritances." This 58 per cent, of governmental expense 
under the old form of taxation would have been paid mainly 
out of the wages of the working class. The income tax saved 
this huge sum for the masses and instead took it from the 
Surplus Value extracted by the capitalist class. Since the 
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war the sums raised by Great Britain through the income 
tax have increased by over 300 per cent. 

Germany made very heavy demands on the incomes of the 
capitalist class. But it is not to the Reichstag with its strong 
Socialist representation that this was principally due. On 
the contrary, it was in the states and cities where the So- 
cialists were practically powerless that the heaviest income 
levies were made. In the larger cities the income tax was 
usually added to the State tax and very often it was twice as 
great. The cities of northern Germany raised from 50 to 75 
per cent of their revenue through the income tax while the 
German states have been raising from 60 to 80 per cent, of 
their taxes in this way and the proportion has been constantly 
increasing. 

Here in the United States the income tax principle has 
been slow to take hold, in spite of our democracy. The rate 
adopted in 1914 when the law was first passed has since been 
greatly increased. It is reported that for 1917 the capitalist 
class had to return $300,000,000 to the national treasury. 
For 1918 the Camegies, the Rockefellers and the Morgans 
returned $650,000 out of every $1,000,000 they pilfered from 
the people. The Steel Trust was compelled to give up in 
gold part of its 1918 ''steal'' to the tune of $233,465,000. 
The estimated yield from the income tax for 1918 is figured 
at $4,000,000,000. 

All this has hardly raised a ripple in Socialist circles. Had 
the steel workers gone out on strike and lost millions of dol- 
lars in wages in an effort to obtain a 5 or 10 per cent, raise, 
their success in wresting back that much Surplus Value would 
have delighted every Socialist in the country, but were the 
workers to succeed in obtaining hold of the steel trust and 
thus secure for themselves *'the full product of their toil," 
it would be the occasion for another storm within the party. 
Such is the ** science" upon which the Socialists base their 
activities. 

If the Socialities are indifferent to these millions upon mil- 
lions returned by the capitalists of the country as part of 
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the Surplus Value extracted from the people, the capitalist 
class is not. It will be very happy to capitalize this indif- 
ference to obtain a very radical reduction in the tax rate 
once the war emergency is removed. 

While the income tax principle has come to stay, the extent 
to which it will be applied depends upon a variety of circum- 
stances not the least of which is an intelligent comprehension 
of its historic significance. 

We have now reviewed three outstanding forms assumed 
by modem Social Evolution and have observed how they all 
operate in response to a common purpose, to multiply produc- 
tion and thus advance in the direction towards a solution to 
the problem of existence. 

Social and industrial reforms improved the efficiency of 
the human machine and thus made it more productive. So- 
cial ownership of the means of transportation and communi- 
cation was made necessary because production was hampered 
by inefficiency in these departments. Direct taxation made 
possible the carrying out of the above improvements. We 
have now to consider the fourth phenomenon of modern So- 
cial Evolution — social concern in the distribution of consum- 
able wealth. 

Distribution of consumable wealth is the aim and end of 
all social change; the effort to solve the basic problem of 
security in the means of life. All social changes which seek 
to multiply production are not an end in themselves, but 
a means to an end. They are set in motion in response to 
the problem of distribution. All history is but a record of 
man's strivings for a solution to this problem. The capitalist 
mode of production was evolved in response to this problem. 
Social Evolution is operating to obtain for society the maxi- 
mum distribution of the wealth the capitalist mode of pro- 
duction is capable of creating. Inefficiency in production 
reacts on distribution; inefficiency in distribution reacts on 
production. Therefore, social concern in distribution springs 
from a double motive: (1) maximum efficiency in the distri- 
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bution of the socially created wealth; (2) the stimulation of 
eflSciency in production through eflSciency in distribution. 

How does this social concern in the distribution of con- 
sumable wealth react on the interests of the capitalist class f 
The study we have thus far made of the phenomena of modem 
social evolution shows them to be operating in harmony with 
the interests of the owners of the means of production. Is this 
latest phenomenon of modern Social Evolution — social con- 
cern in distribution — inimical to the interests of the capitalist 
owners of the means of production? It would require no 
little courage to answer this question in the affirmative. The 
owners of the means of production live on profit. Profit or 
Surplus Value though obtained at the point of production 
must be realized at the point of consumption. There can be 
no profits unless products are sold. Certainty of sale makes 
for certainty in production and therefore not only for profits 
but for multiplied profits through multiplied production. So- 
cial assumption of the function of distribution makes for ef- 
ficiency in distribution and therefore operates in harmony 
with the interests of the owners of the means of production. 

The capitalist mode of distribution or exchange based upon 
the profit principle is inefficient and therefore detrimental 
both to the interests of the owners of the means of produc- 
tion and the vast majority in society as consumers. 

The group of capitalists functioning in the sphere of cir- 
culation who obtain their profits through the purchase and 
sale of commodities have proved inefficient and thus a fetter 
to social progress. Social Evolution in response to the har- 
mony of interests of the powerful and useful is operating 
to eliminate the useless middleman, speculator, merchant, 
trader, etc. Social Evolution has nothing in store for this 
group of parasites except oblivion. They hamper the full 
development of the capitalist mode of production and there- 
fore are inimical to social progress. 

But all this has little social significance to '' Marxists." 
As Hillquit puts it: "Socialism is not concerned with con- 
sumable wealth, but only with productive capital." Whyt 
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Because Marx devoted a very considerable portion of the 
third volume of ** capital'* in an effort to prove (T) that the 
merchant is indispensable to the capitalist mode of produc- 
tion and therefore cannot be eliminated except through the 
complete abolition of the capitalist system of society. 

Marx's analysis of the merchant as an indispensable factor 
in the capitalist mode of production is so important to our 
study that we deem it necessary to quote him extensively 
upon this subject. 

''The total capital of society," says Marx, ''exists always in part 
in commodities on the market about to be converted into money, and 
this part is naturally made up of ever-changing elements and is con- 
tinually changing in quantity. Another part exists as money on the 
market, ready to be converted into commodities. These portions of the 
total capital are perpetually passing through these metamorphoses. To 
the extent that this function of capital in the process of circulation 
becomes a special function of independent capital and becomes an estab- 
lished service assigned by division of labor to some particular species 
of capitalists, the commodity capital becomes commercial or financial 
capitsd. ... 

"The dealer in commodities, as a capitalist appears first on the 
market as the representative of a certain sum of money, which he ad- 
vances in his capacity as a capitalist. He desires to transform this 
sum of money from its original value x into x -f and x, that is, the 
original sum plus his profit. But it is evident that his capital must 
first enter the market in the shape of money, not only on account of 
his capacity as a capitalist in general, but also as a trader in com- 
modities in particular. For he does not produce any commodities. 
He merely trades in them; he acts as a middleman in their movements, 
and in order to be able to trade in them, he must first buy them, must 
be the owner of money — capital. . . . The function of selling . . . 
has been transferred from the manufacturer to the merchant, has been 
converted into the particular business of the merchant while it used 
to be a function which the producer had to perform after completing 
the process of its production. . . . Commercial capital is nothing but 
the commodity capital of the producer, which has to pass through its 
transformation into money and to perform its function of commodity- 
capital on the market. The difference is only that this incidental 
function of the producer is now established as the exclusive business 
of a special kind of capitalists, of merchants, and becomes the inde- 
pendent btisiness of a special investment of capital, . . . It is evident 
then that commodity-capital assumes in commercial capital the form 
of an independent class of capital through the fact that the merchant 
advances money-capital. This money-capital serves its purpose as capi- 
tal only by attending exclusively to the conversion of commodity-capital 
into money-capital, and it accomplishes this by the continual purchase 
and sale of commodities. This is its exclusive work. . . . 
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"Merchants' capital is simply capital performing its functions in 
the sphere of circulation. The process of circulation is a phase of 
the total process of reproduction. But no value is produced in the 
process of circulation, and, therefore, no Surplus Value. Nothing takes 
place there but changes of form of the same mass of values. In fact, 
nothing occurs there but the metamorphosis of commodities and this 
has nothing to do either with the creation or with the transformation 
of values. If Surplus Value is realieed by the sale of the produced 
commodities, it is only because that Surplus Value already existed in 
them, . . . Before the commodities bought by the industrial capitalist 
are taken back to market as salable commodities, they pass through 
the process of production, in which that portion of their price which 
shall be realized as profit must be created. But it is different with 
the trading merchant. The commodities are in his hands only so long 
as they are in the process of circulation. He merely continues their 
sale, the realization of their price begun by the productive capitalist 
and therefore he does not cause them to pass through any interme- 
diate process, in which they can once more absorb new Surplus Value. 
. . . How does the merchants' capital manage to appropriate its 
share of the Surplus Value or profit produced by the productive capital? 
Just as the industrial capital makes profits by selling labor embodied 
and realized in commodities for which it has not paid any equivalent 
so the merchants' capital makes profits by not paying the productive 
capital for all the unpaid labor incorporated in the commodities . . . 
while in selling it demands payment for this unpaid portion still con- 
tained in the commodities and not paid for by itself. The relation of 
the merchants' capital to the Surplus Value is different from that of 
the industrial capital. The industrial capital produces Surplus Value 
by the direct appropriation of the unpaid labor of others. The mer- 
chants' capital, on the other hand, appropriates a portion of this sur- 
plus value by having this portion transferred from the industrial capital 
to itself. 

''Let us suppose that the total industrial capital advanced for one 
year is 7200 plus 180v equals 900 (say million p. st.) and that s' 
equals 100%. The product is then valued at 720c plus 180v plus 
180 8. Now let us call this product the produced commodity-capital, C. 
Its value or its price of production (both are identical for the total 
social commodity-capital) is then 1080 and the rate of profit for the 
total social capital of 900 is 20%. These 20% constitute, according 
to our previous analysis, the average rate of profit, since the Surplus 
Value is not calculated in this instance on this or that capital of some 
particular composition, but on the average composition of the total 
indufltripl capital. In short, C equals 1080, and the rate nf profit 
equals 20%. Now let us further assume that aside from th^ae 900 
of industrial capital there are invested 100 of merchants' capital, which 
share in the profit just as the industrial capitnl do<»s, in proportion 
to their msfirnitudc. According to our assumption, tho total cnDitnl 
consists of 900 industrial plus 100 commorcinl equal 1000, so that the 
commercial capital is 1/10 of the whole. Therefore it participates to 
the extent of 1/10 in the total Surplus Value of 180 and by this 
means secures a profit at the rate of 18%. Actually, then, the profit 
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remaining to be distributed among the other 9/10 of the total capital 
is only 162, which amounts likewise to 18% on the total capital of 
900. In other words, the price at which C is sold by the owners of 
the industrial capital of 900 to the dealers is 720c plus ISOv plus 162s 
equal 1062. Now, if the dealer adds his average profit of 18% on 
his capital of 100, he sells the commodities at 1062 plus 18 equals 
1080, which is their price of production or from the point of view of 
the total commodity capital their value, although he make his profit 
only in and by the circulation and only by an excess of his selling 
price over his purchase price. But nevertheless he does not sell the 
commodities above their value nor above their price of production 
just because he had bought them from the industrial capitidist below 
their value or below their price of production. 

''The merchants' capital, then, plays a determining role in the 
formation of the average rate of profit in proportion to its pro rata 
magnitude of the total capital. Hence, if we say in the cited case 
that the average rate of profit is 18% it would be 20%, were it not 
for the fact that 1/10 of the total capital is merchants' capital, which 
implies a reduction of the rate of profit by 1/10." 

The above rather lengthy summary proves how clear was 
Marx's understanding of the ''dividing up'' process going 
on within the capitalist class. The original exploiters of 
Surplus Value — the producing capitalists — ^must constantly 
yield up a part of their profit. Every trader, be he whole- 
saler, broker, speculator, retailer or merchant of any sort; 
each and all of these obtain their profits by taking from the 
exploiter a part of his original stealings. The amount falling 
to the merchant is directly dependent upon the magnitude 
of his investment. The participation of his capital means a 
falling off in the rate of profit for the producing capitalists. 

Would it be correct then to assume that there is a clash 
of interests between producing capital and trading capital? 
It is difScult to see how one can escape this conclusion. But 
strange as it may seem, such was not Marx's conclusion. His 
analysis of merchants' capital and merchants' profits not only 
failed to support this conclusion but, on the contrary, aimed 
to upset it. He sought to prove that there could not be a 
conflict of interest between productive and merchants' capital. 

Let us quote : 

'' Commercial capital is nothing but the commodity capital of the 
producer, which has to pass through its transformation into money 
and to perform its function of commodity capital on the market. The 
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operations of the merchant are really nothing but operations which 
must be performed under all circumstances in order to convert the 
co mm u ni ty -capital of the producer into money-capital, operations which 
promote the function of the conunodity capital in the process of cir- 
culation and reproduction. If a clerk of the producer were to attend 
exclusively to the sale and also with the purchase instead of an inde- 
pendent merchant, this connection would not be obscured for a mo- 
ment. ... If the merchants' capital does not exceed its necessary 
proportions it may be assumed (1) that as a result of division of 
labor the capital devoted exclusively to buying and selling (and this 
includes not only the money required for the purchase of commodities, 
but also the money which must be invested in the labor required for 
running the business of the merchant in the constant capital of the 
merchant, store rooms, transportation, etc.) is smaller than it would 
be if the industrial capitalist had to carry on the entire commercial 
part of the business himself; (2) that the exclusive occupation of the 
merchant with this business enables the producer to convert his com- 
modities more rapidly into money, and permits the commodity-capital 
itself to pass more quickly through its metamorphosis than it would 
in the hands of the producer; that looking upon the entire merchants' 
capital in proportion to the industrial capital, one turnover of the 
merchants' capital may represent not only the turnover of many capi- 
tals in one sphere of production, but the turnovers of a number of 
capitals in different spheres of production. So long as merchants' 
capital remains within the boundaries in which it is necessary the only 
difference is that this division of the functions of capital reduces 
the time exclusively needed for the process of circulation, that less 
additional capital is advanced for this purpose and that the loss of 
the total profits represented by the profits of merchants' capital is 
smaller than it would have been otherwise. If in the above example 
a capital of 720c plus 180v plus 180s assisted by a merchants' capital 
of a 100 leaves a profit of 162 or 18% for the industrial capitalist or, 
in other words, implies a deduction of 18, then the additional capital 
required without the assistance of the independent merchants' capital 
would probably be 200, and the total advance to be made by the in- 
dustrial capitalist would be 1100 instead of 900 which, with Surplus 
Value of 180, would mean a rate of profit of only 16 4/11%." 

In this fashion does Marx prove to his own satisfaction 
that there is no clash of interest between productive and mer- 
chants' capital. How can there be when they are one and 
the same thing? Productive capital itself instituted this 
division of labor because, like division of labor in production, 
it has helped to increase the profit rate. **The operations of 
the merchant are really nothing but operations which must 
be performed under all circumstances," says Marx, and as 
the cost for this service is less when the merchant performs 
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it, he is in reality a benefactor to producing capital. What 
Marx sought to prove through his analysis of merchants' 
capital and merchants' profits was that the profit rate on 
merchants' capital is identically the same as on productive 
capital, and participates in proportion to the magnitude of 
its capital. He, in this manner, proved that merchants' 
profit is not the result of selling goods above their value, but 
at their value. Thus he proved once more that Surplus Value 
is extracted at but one point, the point of production. 

Unfortunately for Marx, a closer examination of the data 
he himself has furnished makes impossible the acceptance of 
his theory that there is harmony of interest between pro- 
ducing and merchants' capital, that the merchant is indis- 
pensable to the producing capitalist. Marx told us 'Hhe capi- 
talist mode of production is conditioned on production for ex- 
change, commerce on a large scale instead of with a few indi- 
vidual customers, and this requires also a merchant who does 
not buy for the satisfaction of his own individual wants, but 
concentrates the transactions of many buyers in one commer- 
cial transaction." (385, 3d volume.) What does all this seek 
to imply 9 The clear implication is that profit on merchants' 
capital will not and cannot be eliminated except by first 
eliminating profits on productive capital. In other words, the 
entire profit system will be eliminated at one blow and the 
blow will be aimed at the profits created at the point of pro- 
duction. According to Marx, merchants' capital is destined 
to draw profits just so long as productive capital draws profits. 
Both must die out at the same time. This is so ordained in 
spite of the historical fact that merchants' profit is the oldest 
form of profit and that modern-capitalist profit the very 
youngest form of profit. 

Merchants' profit is, in fact, the parent to productive profit; 
nevertheless, according to Marx, the parent will not die ex- 
cept through the death of its child. While historically, mer- 
chants' capital has passed through many changes, as Marx 
himself makes clear, its role in present-day society is fixed 
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and it will enjoy its share of profits as long as there are 
profits to be shared. 

Let us follow Marx in his study of the history of mer- 
chants' profit. On page 382, Volume 3, he tells us that 
merchants' capital "represents historically the oldest free ex- 
istence of capital." He says: 

"On the basis of every mode of production commerce promotes the 
production of surplus products destined for exchange, for the purpose 
of increasing the enjoyments of wealth of the producers (who are here 
understood to be the owners of the products). Commerce impregnates 
production more and more with the character of a production for ex- 
change (page 383). Capital in the capacity of capital appears first 
in the process of circulation. In the process of circulation money first 
develops into capital. In the circulation the products first assume the 
character of exchange values of commodities and money. Capital can 
and must form in the process of circulation before it learns to control 
the extremes, that is, the various spheres of production between which 
circulation intervenes as a mediator. The circulation of money and 
commodities may act as an intermediary between spheres of production 
of widely different organization, whose internal structure is still pre- 
dominantly adopted to the production of use-values. This independent 
status of the process of circulation by which various spheres of pro- 
duction are connected by means of a third link express two facts. On 
the one hand it shows that the circulation has not yet seized hold of 
production, but as yet regards it as an existing fact. On the other hand, 
it shows that the process of production has not yet absorbed circula- 
tion and made a phase of production of it. . . . Within the capitalist 
mode of production — that is, as soon as capital has seized hold of 
production and given to it a wholly changed and specific form — ^mer- 
chants' capital appears merely as a capital with a specific function. 
But in all previous modes of production, and so much the more pro- 
duction ministers to the direct wants of the producers themselves, 
merchants' capital appears as the capital which performs the function 
of capital. . . . Within capitalist production the merchants' capital is 
reduced from its former independent existence to a special phase in 
the investment of capital in general and the compensation of profits 
reduces its rate of profit to the general average. Then it serves only 
as an agent of productive capital. . . . Where merchants' capital still 
predominates we find hadkwa/rd conditions. . . . The independent 
development of merchants' capital stands therefore in an inverse ratio 
to the general economic development of society." (My italics.) 

This, then, is the history of merchants capital as stated 
by Marx. What does it teach us? The outstanding fact is 
the continuous decline of merchants' capital as a factor in 
economic and social development. Merchants' capital 
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profited most when production was crudest and that with the 
development of the capitalist mode of production it became 
subordinated to industrial capital, accompanied by a steady 
decline in its share of the profits. 

What interests us at this point is this: Has this decline 
now come to a sudden halt and will there be no further de- 
cline in the status of the merchant and therefore in his share 
of profits as long as the profit system lasts t Such appears 
to be the conclusion arrived at by Marx. But do the facts 
justify his conclusion t Let us examine the situation a little 
more closely. 

Marx tells us that the economic development of society 
stands in inverse ratio to the independent development of 
merchants' capital. As society advanced, merchants' profit 
receded. Has economic development reached its utmost limits 
under the capitalist mode of production, is the question which 
must be answered. If it has not, will its development be 
accompanied by a decline in the profit falling to the share 
of merchants' capital; in other words, will modern economic 
evolution be consistent with past history, despite the fact that 
'' merchants' capital is but industrial capital in the sphere 
of circulation t " 

The first question is easily answered. We know that eco- 
nomic evolution is advancing constantly. Every advance 
means an increase in the rate of profit. But what obstacles 
must be met and overcome in the process of economic ad- 
vance with its inevitable increase in the profit rate? This 
is a fundamentally vital question upon which the views of 
none but an expert should be given credence. Fortunately 
for us, this question has already been answered by a world- 
wide known authority upon this subject — ^Karl Marx. 

Bearing in mind the fact that all Surplus Value is created 
at the point of production and that it is realized only through 
the sale of the created values and that the costs entailed in 
this process help to depress the rate of profit, we can readily 
understand Marx's formula that ''the larger the merchants' 
capital in proportion to the industrial capital, the smaller 
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is the rate of industrial profit, and vice versa.'' (Page 339, 
3rd volume.) Thus does Marx himself furnish the evidence 
which proves that it is to the advantage of industrial capital 
to reduce the relation of merchants' capital to production. 
At another place (page 353) he expressed himself in the 
following language: **For this reason the industrial cap- 
italist endeavors to limit these expenses of circulation to a 
minimum, just as he does with his expenses for constant 
capital." 
The following brings out his views more in detail : 

''The mere functions of capital in the sphere of circulation — ^the 
operations which the industrial capitalist must perform, first in order 
to realize the value of his commodities, and, secondly, in order to re- 
convert this value into elements of production; operations which pro- 
mote the metamorphosis of the commodity-capital G-M-G, the acts of 
selling and buying — produce neither value nor Surplus Value. The 
time required for this purpose, objectively so far as the commodities, 
subjectively so far as the capitalist is concerned, creates harriers to 
the production of value and Surplus Value. What is true of the meta- 
morphosis of commodity-capital in general is, as a matter of course, 
not in the least altered by the fact that a part of it may assume 
the shape of commercial capital or that the operations, by which the 
metamorphosis of commodity-capital is promoted, may become the par- 
ticular business of a special class of capitalists. . . . The greater 
the number of turnovers of the industrial capital as a whole, the 
greater is the mass of profits, the mass of annually produced Surplus 
Value and therefore the rate of profit. ... If the same industrial 
capital, under otherwise equal circumstances, particularly with the 
same organic composition, is turned over four times per year instead 
of twice, it produces twice as much Surplus Value and consequently 
profits. . . . The turnover of industrial capital is the combination 
of its time of production and time of circulation." (My italics.) 

Such is Marx's answer to our question. The sphere 
of circulation (and it is here where the merchant functions) 
acts as a check on production and therefore on the profits 
of producing capital. It is to the interest of producing cap- 
ital as well as to economic and Social Evolution that the cost 
of circulation be constantly decreased. This need is inimical 
to the interests of the merchant. The progress of industry 
means retrogression for the merchant. Productive capital 
uses the merchant for but one purpose, to help increase the 
rate of profit, and it will discard the merchant when he proves 
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a hindrance to greater profits. We are forced to these con- 
clusions by the data Marx himself has furnished. 

Why, then, did Marx fail to arrive at this conclusion? 
Why did he, in fact, arrive at the very opposite conclusion! 
The answer must be sought in Marx's understanding of the 
operations of Social Evolution. Surplus Value is extracted 
at the point of production and realized at the point of con- 
sumption and as during Marx's time more could be realized 
through the intervention of the merchant than without him, 
the merchant was therefore inevtiable as long as production 
yielded Surplus Value. Such was Marx's conclusion. Every 
phase of the profit system would be with us until the day that 
would witness its sudden and complete collapse in its entirety. 
Exploitation arises at the point of production ; it can be abol- 
ished nowhere except at the point of production. Such were 
the principles evolved by Marx from his studies of Social 
Evolution and such are the principles that guide the activities 
of the ''Marxists" of today. 

Marx's belief in the permanency of the merchant in cap- 
italist society is one more proof that he did not understand 
the laws of Social Evolution and therefore could have no 
knowledge of its operations. 

Had he understood the true laws of Social Evolution, had 
he recognized that all social progress is registered not through 
conflict at the point of production, but in response to the 
higher economic interests of the majority as social beings or 
consumers, he would not have looked for Social Evolution to 
manifest itself through the class struggle at the point of pro- 
duction, but through the social struggle at the point of con- 
sumption. 

The development of the capitalist mode of production, which 
is of special benefit to the producing capitalists but which 
reacts to the benefit of society as a whole, demands the sup- 
pression of the merchant as an exploiter of society. Social 
evolution has completely disproved Marx's theory of the 
permanency of the merchant in modern society. The mer- 
chant is being rapidly displaced because it is to the interest 
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of the producing capitalist and the consuming public and 
in line with social progress. To productive capital he acts 
as a check on turnover and therefore to profit. Productive 
capital has eliminated uncertainty and anarchy in production. 
The merchant has retained them in circulation. The pro- 
ducing capitalist must pay for the anarchy in circulation. 
The waste is appalling. Crisis, the bugbear of production, 
is fostered through anarchy in distribution. Security and 
certainty of a market is the aim and purpose of the producing 
capitalist. These constitute some of the reasons for conflict 
between producing and distributing capital. But this con- 
flict of itself holds out no menace to merchants' capital. It 
is the fact that he stands in the way of social progress that 
makes his doom inevitable. He prevents society from obtain- 
ing greater benefits from the processes it has evolved as a 
means of solving the bread problem and therefore Social Evo- 
lution must discard him. Slowly but surely society is dis- 
placing the merchant and assuming his duties in response 
to the harmony of interest of producing capital and the vast 
majority of consumers. The following quotations may be 
cited as illustrative of this tendency. 

In the New York Times of Sunday, December 30, 1917, 
there appeared an article captioned, **Fear Extinction of 
British Merchants." The article opens with the statement 
that: 

''According to London advices, there is a movement on foot in 
England which ie calculated to encourage the creation of trusts and 
combinations of all sorts with the view of the ultimate elimination of 
the merchant from British trade. It is reported that the movement 
has the endorsement of one of the Government departments. The 
British Board of Trade is said to have adopted the plan as its 'con- 
sidered policy,' and is sending round the country missionaries who 
preach the gospel of cartels and trusts and arrange with taxpayers' 
money for the extinction of the British merchant. Manufacturers are 
being advised that the sale of their products are no longer safe in 
private hands. . . . The London Economist, for the purpose of point- 
ing out something of the revolution that this departmental activity 
proposes to bring about in British trade, sets down the following as 
a few of the assumptions on which the policy is based: (1) Competi- 
tion among the manufacturers is a bad thing. (2) Combines among 
manufacturers are good things. (3) The work of manufacture can, 
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under proper Government supervision, be left to private enterprise, but 
the task of selling is too delicate for the individual and should be 
ewtrttsted to Government officials, (4) The merchant is an unneces- 
sary person (semi-officially described as a parasite) and the Governr 
ment is entitled to bring about his extinction and is qualified to take 
his place. (5) The interests of the consumer will be so safe in the 
hands of manufacturing trusts that the Qovemment can neglect them 
or at least defer tbem for subsequent consideration." (My italics.) 

The London Economist is, of course, opposed to such social 
process, "for it seems to combine the worst features of So- 
cialism with the least defensible elements of individualism." 

We have seen that society evolves in response to the har- 
mony of interest of the majority as social being or consumers, 
and that the majority is usually formed through a combina- 
tion of the powerful and useful as against the remnant of 
the past and useless of the present. The powerful of our epoch 
are the owners of the means of production, the useful are 
all in society who render a socially necessary service. 

The quotations cited above prove that it is to the interest 
of the powerful — the producing capitalists — ^to have society 
eliminate the merchant and itself undertake distribution to 
the consumer. What is the attitude of the other factor, the 
useful, without which the majority necessary to set social 
progress in motion cannot be obtained T 

The reconstruction program of the British Labor Party is 
a good index of the attitude of the useful members of society 
towards this form of social progress. In this labor program 
we read as follows: 

"The Labor Party holds that the municipalities should not confine 
their activities to the necessarily costly services of education, sanita- 
tion and police; nor yet rest content with acquiring control of the 
local water, gas, electricity and tramways; but that every facility 
should be afforded them to acquire (easily, quickly, cheaply) all the 
land they require and to extend their enterprises in housing and town 
planning, parks and public libraries, the provision of music and the 
organization of recreation, and also to undertake besides the retailing 
of coal and other services of common utility, particularly the local 
supply of milk. . . . This question of retail prices of household com- 
modities is emphatically the most. practical of all political issues to the 
woman elector. The male politicians have too long neglected the griev- 
ances of the small household, which is the prey of every profiteering 
combination. . . . It is, so the Labor Party holds, just as m^ch the 
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function of Government and just as necessary a part of the democratic 
regulation of industry to safeguard the interests of the commAinity as 
a whole and those of all grades and sections of private consumers in 
the matter of prices as it is by the factory and trade boards acts to 
protect the rights of the wage-earning producers in the matter of 
wages, hours of labor and sanitation. '^ (My italics.) 

Thus does the British Labor Party join hands with the 
owners of productive capital in a common demand that society 
put a stop to exploitation by the useless trader. The efficiency 
of productive capital and the interests of the consumer de- 
mand that society replace the merchant as the distributor 
of consumable wealth. Social Evolution cannot ignore the 
interests of a majority thus formed, so we are destined to 
see a tremendous impetus to the movement for social concern 
in immediate needs of the consumer. Thus does Social Evo- 
lution operate in England. But the laws that control its 
operations are not peculiar to any one nation. Social Evolu- 
tion responds to an international law that requires no treaties. 

In this country we see a similar combination against the 
merchant and in the interest of the consumer. The Labor 
parties recently formed in a number of states, take the posi- 
tion that the welfare of the consumer demands the suppression 
of the dealer and the assumption of his duties by society. The 
following plank quoted from the platform of the Labor Party 
of Illinois indicates Labor's attitude: 

"Reduction of the cost of living to a just level immediately and 
as a permanent policy by the development of co-operation and the 
elimination of wasteful methodSf middlemen, and all profiteering in crea- 
tion and distribution of products." (My italics.) 

Clearly, Social Evolution holds out a rather hopeless future 
for the merchant or middleman. 

It may be said that there is very little of a practical nature 
to indicate social concern in the distribution of consumable 
wealth. Those who understand the true laws of Social Evo- 
lution require but little of a practical nature as a means of 
discerning the trend of the times. Enough has already been 
accomplished in a practical way to enable even a "Marxist" 
to read the handwriting on the wall. 
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We must again turn to Germany if we wish to observe 
social concern in the distribution of the necessities of life. 
We cannot go into a full description of German municipal 
activity on behalf of the consumer. That has already been 
done by others. We are dealing with the historic interpreta- 
tion of this phenomenon. To recall that the scope of mu- 
nicipal activity ranges all the way from public baths to 
theatres and dance halls is sufficient to make one appreciate 
the extent of social concern in the welfare of the consumer. 

It is, however, necessary to dwell a little more fully on the 
latest object of social concern — the food supply. Says Emil 
Davies (Collectivism in the Making, page 54) : 

"Either by direct production or by contracts with existing co-opera- 
tive societies, or with societies specially formed for the purpose, many 
German cities have arranged for the supply of meat, vegetables and 
other foodstuffs at lower prices than those at which private traders 
were delivering. Thus, in 1912, no less than 149 German cities (19 
of which had a population exceeding 100,000) sold potatoes and, in 
many cases, other vegetables also, direct to their citizens. Four Ger- 
man towns, namely, Ulm, Lennep, Wermelskerchen and Bentlingen, 
produced milk from municipally-owned herds, and sold it direct to their 
inhabitants. Many other cities, including such large ones as Mannheim, 
Freiburg, Kreuznach and Offenbach-on-Main, purchase milk and resell 
it to their citizens either at cost or at a very small profit, and Freiburg 
has, in addition, taken up the sale of condensed milk." 

W. H. Dawson, in ** Municipal Life and Government in 
Germany," tells us that: 

''Inquiries made by the Berlin Statistical Office in 62 important 
towns showed that in 60 of these towns, with a combined population 
of over 15,000,000, the authorities had in 1911 and 1912 organized 
a meat supply in order to relieve the prevailing scarcity and counteract 
the high prices. . . . Many of the arrangements devised to meet a 
temporary emergency have now been placed on a permanent basis, and 
it is probable that German towns will in no distant future add to their 
other enterprises practical measures for making certain branches of 
the food supply independent of the interest omd convenience of private 
traders," (My italics.) 

In France the Government has undertaken the distribu- 
tion of food. This is not a war, but a peace measure, having 
been inaugurated six months after the signing of the armistice. 
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This move has brought about tremendous savings to the con- 
sumers at the expense of the dealers. 

We have now reviewed the four principal forms taken by 
modem Social Evolution, namely: (1) Social and industrial 
reform; (2) socialization of transportation and communica- 
tion; (3) direct taxation; (4) socialization of distribution. 
Our studies have revealed that each of these represents a 
breakdown of the old order and the evolving of the new. It 
is now clear that all these social changes have been brought 
about not through conflict at the point of production, but 
in response to the fundamental law that has operated through- 
out all history; viz., the higher economic interests of the ma- 
jority as social beings or consumers. The modern method of 
solving the problem of existence, the social method of pro- 
duction, was called into existence through the operation of 
this law. 

Today Social Evolution concerns itself largely with the 
task of distributing the benefits of modern production. In 
past epochs a form of exploitation came to be abolished only 
through a change in the method of production. It was not, 
however, the exploitation at the point of production which 
brought about a change in the method of production. New 
modes of production have always been called into existence 
in response to the economic interests of the majority as con- 
sumers. An advanced mode of production represented a step 
in the direction of a solution to the problem of existence. 

With the abolition of a mode of production came to an 
end the form of exploitation that was peculiar to it, but only 
as an accompanying incident to social progress. This can be 
readily realized from the fact that an increased ratio of ex- 
ploitation at the point of production is an inseparable phe- 
nomenon of all social progress. The capitalist form of pro- 
duction being the most perfected yet evolved, shows a greater 
ratio of exploitation at the point of production than any 
previous epoch. 

We see then that Social Evolution, unlike ** Marxists/' never 
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stands still. It is sweeping on with an irresistible force in 
the direction of its historic purpose. 

What interests us at this point is this: What, in terms of 
Surplus Value and the class struggle, is the significance of 
all the social changes we have enumerated above? 

We must never lose sight of the fact so strongly emphasized 
by Marx that, in modem nations, wealth production is a social 
process — ^that the total national income is the product of the 
combined efforts of every useful member of the national 
family. 

But the social means of wealth production is not owned 
by the nation. The ownership is vested in a small group. 
This group of private owners withhold from society a large 
proportion of the socially created products. In other words, 
they enjoy the benefits of social Surplus Value. But the 
withheld products must first be sold if the social Surplus 
Value is to be realized. Productive capital concentrates its ac- 
tivities on the production of values. A number of new fac- 
tors enter into the process of sale. The products must be 
transported to the market and distributed so that they may 
become accessible to the consumer. These respective activities 
have become the exclusive functions of special capitalist 
groups. Marx made clear that the profits which fall to these 
groups constitute a portion of the Social Surplus originally 
extracted at the point of production by the tool-owning class. 
In other words, the owners of the means of production give 
up a portion of their social Surplus Value to the capitalists, 
who devote themselves to the business of transporting and 
distributing products, and thus realizing their values. 

If the extraction of Surplus Value is the basis for the 
modern class struggle it becomes obvious that the class struggle 
must be waged against any and all who profit through Surplus 
Value. But it is not a class, but society, that is the creator 
of all value; therefore, it is not a class but society that is 
exploited of social Surplus Value. The struggle is not a class 
struggle, but a social struggle against a class, the profit-making 
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class. When society undertakes an economic function, such 
as the public ownership of railroads or the distribution of 
consumable products as the municipalization of the milk 
supply, the Surplus Value heretofore obtained by the rail- 
road-owning capitalists or the private milk distributors now 
reverts back to society and the social struggle is to that de- 
gree eliminated. In these specified instances the capitalist 
principle — ^profit — ^had to yield to the Socialist principle — 
service. The change manifests itself in a decrease in cost to 
the consumer. 

The means of financing society's economic activities is 
found in the principle of direct taxation. This is the purest 
form of expropriating the expropriators. The income of the 
entire capitalist class comes from society in the form of social 
Surplus Value. When society takes back a portion by means 
of direct taxation, the expropriators are to that degree ex- 
propriated. When the income from this form of taxation is 
used for the purpose of financing an economic function as- 
sumed by society we have a situation in which the entire 
capitalist class is compelled to give up a portion of its 
Surplus Value to be used for the purpose of undermining the 
capitalist system and replacing it with an installment of the 
Socialist system. 

But we have seen that Social Evolution is not responsive 
to struggles, whether waged by a class or society. Struggles 
are an effect, not a cause, and Social Evolution is governed 
by laws that deal with causes. All struggles are but inci- 
dents in the process of arriving at a solution to the problem 
of existence. 

Who, for instance, would have the hardihood to contend 
that it was the class struggle that developed Germany into 
a socialized state? National efficiency was the principle be- 
hind every social measure undertaken by Germany. How 
well it has fulfilled its purpose is a matter of historic record. 
Progress for the nation was the thought behind every meas- 
ure in the interest of the individual. It was the harmony 
of interest of the majority as social beings and not conflict at 
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the point of production that evolved Germany so rapidly into 
the socialized state. 

To overcome a belated start Germany was compelled to 
apply in a very considerable degree the social principle clearly 
indicated by the modern system of wealth production. In the 
interest of the majority as social beings, Germany discarded 
the capitalist principle and applied the Socialist principle. 

The application of the Socialist principle not only enabled 
Gtermany to overcome every handicap, but actually to out- 
strip every capitalist nation in productive efficiency. So much 
so that now the nations that but a generation ago were models 
for Germany are today compelled in turn to use Germany 
as their model. German national efficiency has given a tre- 
mendous impetus to the application of the social principle 
in England and the United States. Germany outstripped 
English capitalism with Socialism. England and the United 
States are trying to meet German efficiency, not through the 
capitalist principle, but by discarding capitalism and substi- 
tuting the Socialist principle. Thus in England and the 
United States national efficiency is beginning to have the 
same meaning that it had in Germany, the ever-extending 
application of the Socialist principle. 

The extension of government domain over economic func- 
tions in England and the United States follows the path 
traversed in Gtermany; the retention of the principal means 
of production in private hands and an ever-increasing social 
concern in the distribution of consumable wealth. 

Productive efficiency and social progress require that hence- 
forth the Socialist principle rule in these departments. The 
high state of efficiency which must inevitably follow a whole- 
hearted application of the Socialist principle will bring nearer 
the day that will prove industrial capital a fetter to the 
further development of production, and therefore inimical 
to social progress, the aim of which is to secure to society 
its means of existence. When that stage is reached the in- 
terests of the majority as consumers will demand that the 
capitalist principle in production be eliminated and the So- 
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cialist principle substituted in its place. The controllers of 
productive capital in all probability will not form a com- 
ponent part of this majority, although it is not so prepos- 
terous an idea as may appear on first thought. In the first 
place, the controllers of industrial capital will no longer be 
the powerful group in their present industrial sense. No 
group that stands in the way of the immediate concern of 
Social Evolution is powerful in the economic sense; political 
impotency follows as a natural consequence. In the second 
place, the Socialist principle will have been too well ingrained 
in the social fabric to hold out any hope of success in a fight 
against its extension, and lastly, industrial capital will by 
that time have been deprived through direct taxation of so 
large a proportion of its Surplus Value or profit that it will 
gladly turn over to society its plants and accept bonds assur- 
ing a minimum profit without further risk or contact with 
industry. These bonds will no doubt yield a very modest 
income and only during the lifetime of the original holders. 

All this is in the nature of speculation, but speculation 
based upon a study of the processes of Social Evolution. For 
the present, productive capital appears safe from social in- 
terference. Be it the most gigantic trust. Social Evolution 
does not indicate any immediate danger to its private con- 
trollers. In fact, productive capital owes its immunity to 
its trustified state. This is the very opposite to the generally 
accepted Socialist view. Socialists have looked to the indus- 
trial trusts as the first to be socialized. This view arises from 
the fact that Socialists have concentrated their attention solely 
upon industrial development and not on social development, 
which gives rise to industrial development. 

The immediate needs of the majority in society as con- 
sumers is always the first concern of Social Evolution. That 
is why Social Evolution concerns itself first with consumable 
wealth and not with industrial capital. Distribution of the 
annually created social wealth is bound to be the outstanding 
phenomenon of the social process of the immediate future. 
The capitalist principle is to be eliminated from every de- 
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partment serving the needs of the consumer. The portion 
from the original fund of Surplus Value falling to these 
groups is to go back to society. 

Marxian principles do not assign any historic role to the 
masses as consumers. It is only as Socialist Party platforms 
get away from Marxian principles that they seem to recog- 
nize that the masses have an interest as consumers. Socialist 
literature gives scant consideration to the consumer. Karl y\ ^yy 
Kautsky, in his latest work, **The Road to Power/' develops , 
the consumer point of view perhaps more fully than any 
other recognized Socialist work. On page 105 we find the 
following significant statement : 

"The possessor of labor power gains more in declines of price 
and loses more with rising prices than buyers of other products. His 
standpoint in the goods market is in antagonism to that of the sellers. 
In spite of the fact that he produces all and consumes but a portion 
of his product, his standpoint is that of the consumer and not that of 
the producer. His product does not belong to him, but to his exploiters, 
the capitalists. It is the capitalist who appears upon the market as a 
producer and seller with the product of the labor of the wage worker. 
The laborer appears there only as the buyer of the means of life. In 
consequence of these facts, the laborers are placed in antagonism to 
the sellers." 

While these facts to Socialists appear to be matters of re- 
cent discovery, scarcely worthy of more than passing notice, 
for Social Evolution it has formed the historic basis for all 
social progress. 

The tendency that leads to the elimination of the capitalist 
principle and substitution of the Socialist principle in trans- 
portation, communication and distribution is, as we have 
seen, not at all a product of a special form of government. 
We have found, in fact, that autocratic Germany showed a 
greater degree of development in this direction than any 
other nation. England has come forward in recent years and 
democratic America is considerably behind in the movement. 
But it would be a great mistake not to recognize the relative 
merit of these steps to the peoples of the several countries. 
Socialization means much more to the people of England or 
the United States than it did to the German people. The 
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fact that socialization on a considerable scale manifested it- 
self first in autocratic Qermany may have something to do 
with the failure to appreciate its full social significance. So- 
cialization without democracy is not and cannot be Socialism. 
But this is no reason why Socialists should fail to study its 
historic and social significance. 

With nations rapidly passing through a revolutionary trans- 
formation from mere governments of men into administrators 
of things; with the assumption of economic functions by the 
State proceeding at an ever-accelerated rate, Socialists should 
do more than oppose — ^they should understand. 

To understand social phenomena was the task to which 
Marx dedicated his life. He despised fossilized views. He 
turned his back on his own views as readily as on those of 
others. The processes of Social Evolution alone were his 
guiding light. That is why, while in 1850, we find him say- 
ing that **the only solution of the ten-hour problem as of all 
problems arising from the antagonism of capital and labor 
is the proletarian revolution, ' ' in 1864, when the ten-hour 
law had become an accomplished fact without a proletarian 
revolution he, like the great student that he was, was quick 
to grasp its tremendous social significance. He drew atten- 
tion to the significance of the ten-hour law in an Inaugural 
Address delivered before the International Workingmen's As- 
sociation on September 28, 1864 : 

". . . The wonderful results of this labor measure (the British 
ten-hour law) were of more than mere practical significance. . . . 
The struggle for the legal limitation of the workday was the more 
bitter because it was not merely a check upon individual greed, but 
also a direct intervention in the great battle waged between the blind 
law of supply and demand — the political economy of the bourgeoisie — 
and the principle of social regulation of production, which is the 
quintessence of the political economy of the laboring class. And there- 
fore the ten-hour bill was not only a great practical success, it was 
the victory of a principle. In the bright sunlight of day the bourgeois 
political economy was here vanquished for the first tim^! by the political 
economy of the working class.'* (Quoted by Simkhovitch, page 123- 
124, in Marxism versus Socialism.) (My italics.) 

We respectfully commend these views to our brethren, the 
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revolutionary, scientific (?) ''Marxians" who mouth about 
"the class struggle" cmd lay down a peremptory demand for 
a dictatorship of the proletariat. To Marx, not the prin- 
ciple of proletarian regulation of production, but the prin- 
ciple of social regulation of production, was the quintessence 
of the political economy of the laboring class. 

To Marx, working class political economy was not a class 
principle, but a social principle. The social principle wher- 
ever applied is based upon the political economy of the work- 
ing class. Cloee students of this phenomenon seem to be in 
agreement that socialization has a tendency to promote politi- 
cal democracy. 

The Fabian Research Bureau tells us that: 

"With the alteration of function, governments tend to change in 
spirit, progressively discarding the authoritarian conception of dominion 
with its correlative of obedience to coercive law, and adopting instead 
the more modern conception of National Housekeeping, with its cor- 
relative of conformity to the common rules designed only to secure 
the common comfort." 

It would, indeed, be strange if it were otherwise. The 
elimination of the profit principle is a social process in the 
interest of the nation as social beings. National interest is 
advanced at the expense of the profit-making class within the 
nation. Organized society is gradually assuming the func- 
tions of the profit-making class. When the task Qhall have 
been completed there will be no exploiting class; therefore, 
no justification for the repression of democracy. 

"When in the course of development," says Marx, "class distinc- 
tions have disappeared, and all production has been centralized in the 
hands of a vast association of the whole nation, the public power will 
lose its political character. Political power, properly so-called, is 
merely the organized power of one class for oppressing another. ' ' (Com- 
munist Manifesto, page 46.) 

Political and industrial democracy are inevitable, not neces- 
sarily in vindication of justice, but because of their eflScacy 
as social instruments by which to arrive at a solution to the 
basic social problem — ^security in the means of life. Man has 
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evolved social production as a means of attaining that end. 
But the end is not and cannot be attained without political 
and industrial democracy. The harmony of interest of the 
majority as social beings makes industrial democracy as in- 
evitable as was political democracy. 

Our studies have made clear that we are in the midst of 
an epoch of Social Revolution which, proceeding at an ever- 
accelerated pace, has already succeeded in undermining 
the capitalist mode of transportation, communication and 
exchange and that all these revolutionary changes have been 
brought about in response to the same laws that led to social 
progress in all previous epochs. 

We find ourselves in complete agreement with Marx when 
he says: 

''Of course, in the beginning this cannot be effected except by 
means of despotic inroads on the rights of property, and on the con- 
ditions of bourgeois production; by means of measures, therefore, 
which appear economically insufficient and untenable, but which in 
the course of the movement outstrip themselves, necessitate further 
inroads upon the old social order and are unavoidable as a means 
of entirely revolutionizing the mode of production." (Communist- 
Manifesto, page 45.) 

Society has made '* despotic inroads upon the rights of 
property and on the conditions of bourgeois production." 
Property has been made to understand that society has rights 
which property is compelled to respect. Public Service cor- 
porations such as railroads, street car lines, telephone and 
telegraph corporations, electric and gas supply corporations, 
etc., etc., are curbed in the amount of profit they may exact 
from society. These properties cannot force from the public 
the increase in wages they may be compelled to grant to their 
employees. While properties that have not felt despotic in- 
roads on their rights can boost prices as high as ''the traffic 
will bear." Where society has stepped in, prices have a 
tendency to remain fixed, no matter how much of an increase 
there may have been in the cost of operation. 

As for ** despotic inroads on the conditions of bourgeois 
production," we must confess that very little progress has 
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been made in this direction. For Marx to have looked for 
this '4n the beginning" is but one more proof that he did 
not understand the operation of the laws of Social Evolution. 
Even at this day Social Evolution shows very little concern 
over the means of production. But if Social Evolution has 
ignored the bourgeois conditions of production, it has been 
extremely busy making despotic inroads on the conditions 
of the bourgeois transportation, communication and distribu- 
tion. Bourgeois conditions, that is, the profit principle, is 
fast disappearing in these departments of social relations 
and are being supplanted by social conditions. Despotic in- 
roads in the bourgeois conditions of distribution is the latest 
phenomenon of the operations of Social Evolution. Marx, 
from the nature of his understanding of the laws of Social 
Evolution, could not foresee inroads in the bourgeois condi- 
tions of distribution, except through inroads in the bourgeois 
conditions of production. The view that the beneficiaries of 
the bourgeois conditions of production would themselves 
stimulate the inroads in the bourgeois conditions of distribu- 
tion because of its immediate benefit to them would to Marx 
have appeared as preposterous and Utopian. Yet Social Evo- 
lution proved this to be an incontrovertible fact. 

We know that Social Evolution cannot be arrested in its 
course. It may be retarded, but cannot be stopped. It must 
continue its operations in response to the same laws that have 
brought about the present stage of progress. 

Every phenomenon of modern Social Evolution blazens 
forth the fact that social progress is dictated by the social 
interests of the majority. And what is the method used to 
attain this progress f Not by uprisings of the populace against 
the Government, and surely not by civil war — *'one portion 
of the people against another" — ^but by the majority of con- 
sumers using their organized authority as the City, State or 
National Government, by means of which to break down and 
stamp out social exploitation. Instead of uprisings against 
the Qovemment by the populace as in the case of former 
revolutions, we see the ** populace," i. e., the majority of 
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social beings themselves organized as the Oovernment ''up> 
rising" against their exploiters. Both are social revolutions, 
aimed against anti-social minorities, the difference being that 
former revolutions were directed against the Gk)vemment, 
which itself was the oppressor, while today the people con- 
stitute the Government and use their organized power against 
the anti-social portion of the ** populace." Every gain is 
obtained by the majority in its organized capacity as the 
Government. And every gain is retained by the majority in 
its organized capacity as the Government. The majority does 
not have to wage a civil war against the exploiters. The 
majority organized as the Government is waging a social war 
against an anti-social minority. This anti-social minority 
cannot wage a civil war because it is hopelessly divided into 
innumerable groups with conflicting interests. 

We are in the midst of the social revolution and nothing 
can prevent the attaining of the final goal — ^the abolition of 
profit. 

The modern scientific (f) Socialists who still uphold the 
view of a civil war place themselves in a most untenable and 
ridiculous position in the eyes of the observant and thinking 
element of every nation. They still preach the anti-social 
class struggle and call for a revolution and the dictatorship 
of the proletariat. 

The theory that social progress is registered through the 
class struggle precludes the idea of progress except through 
civil war. If there was no civil war there was no progress. 

But they are bewildered. They don't know whither they 
are tending. They have no means of explaining the social 
phenomena manifesting itself before their very eyes. **Are 
we making progress or are we but killing time while waiting 
for the revolution!" is the question that is perplexing them. 
They carmoi see the Socialist forest on account of the So- 
cialist treesl 
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MAEXISM" AND THE LABOR MOVEMENT 



It is doubtful if Shakespeare's genius ever conceived of 
a more heartrending tragedy of unrequited love than is to 
be found in the Socialists' relation to the labor movement. 

History records no parallel to the undying devotion of 
Socialists to Labor. If Labor had responded with anything 
like such ardor, what a powerful combination they would 
have made! 

But Labor does not give in proportion as it receives. It 
seems to act in the spirit of a fascinating damsel who, having 
once captured the heart of her wooer, feels secure in its un- 
disputed possession. And no beloved one could possibly have 
more justification for this assumption than has Labor. No 
matter how much they may be spumed by Labor, the So- 
cialists, as ''Marxists," must remain true to their first love. 
Marxian principles admit of no alternative. 

Marxian principles concern themselves with the welfare 
of the producer, with exploitation at the point of production. 
Labor unions also concern themselves with the welfare of the 
producer, with exploitation at the point of production. These 
reasons alone ought to furnish sufKcient basis for wedded 
bliss between labor unions and Socialists. 

But the ''Marxian's" attachment for Labor has a far deeper 
explanation. Marxian principles are based on the theory that 
social progress is registered through class conflict. This theory 
vests Labor with a historic mission, which is: 

''To organize itself as a class and by means of a revolution make 
itself the ruling class and as such sweep away by force the old condi- 
tions of production." (Communist Manifesto.) 

"Not only has the bourgeoisie forged the weapons (economic de- 
velopment) that bring death to itself; it has also called into existence 

the men who are to wield those weapons — the modern working class 

the proletarians." (Communist Manifesto.) 

As the bringing about of the new order is entirely depend- 
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ent on the proletariat, Socialists must make their appeal to 
this one class, the class that is exploited at the point of pro- 
duction. Such an appeal constitutes the measure of their 
scientific (T) Socialism. 

The Socialists of one country judge the quality of the 
science (T) of the Socialists of another country by this test: 
do they concentrate their appeal to the proletariat that is ex- 
ploited at the point of production; if so, they are ''revolution- 
ary scientific Socialists." Marxian principles do not recog- 
nize the workers in any other capacity save that of producers 
who are exploited at the point of production. The workers' in- 
terests as citizens, as social beings, are matters that Marxian 
principles completely ignore. They centre their interest solely 
on producers for whom the doors of the ''Marxians" are 
thrown wide open. 

The International Socialist Congresses do not consist alone 
of Socialist delegates. The International welcomes labor 
union representatives. More than that, it even welcomes non- 
Socialist political parties, as long as they represent labor 
unions. The British Labor Party's admission to the Congress 
is an example of this attitude. Besides the five votes allotted 
to the British Labor Party out of the ten allowed to British 
political organizations, ten more votes were allotted to the 
British labor unions, thus giving the labor unions fifteen out 
of a total of twenty votes allotted to Great Britain. 

Another instance of Socialist devotion to Labor is to be 
had in the action of the Stuttgart Congress, which refused 
a vote to the Australian Socialist Party because it was not 
a member of the non-Socialist Labor Party of that country. 
And this party did not even ask for admission to the Inter- 
national Congress! 

The Congress of the French Socialist Party has gone even 
further than that. It has gone on record as holding the view 
that labor unions can work directly for Socialism on the eco- 
nomic field, ^'Umomsm having the same aim as Socialism.'' 

There is therefore little room for doubting the devotion 
of Marxian Socialism to labor unionism. 
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Now let us see what is the attitude of labor unionisiA to- 
wards Marxian Socialism. 

England is the classic capitalist country and the trade 
union movement preceded the Socialist movement. The So- 
cialist Party at once concentrated its efforts to capture the 
labor movement, but to this day has failed to win the unions' 
support for the Socialist political program. In Germany and 
Austria this has been partially accomplished and only be- 
cause the trade unions were created by the Socialists. 

In the United States, the trade union movement being 
older than the Socialist Party also stands aloof from the 
Socialist political program. What is the explanation for this T 
The principles of both are the same. While the trade union 
may not recognize the fact, its activities are nevertheless 
based on the class struggle, it aims to serve the welfare of 
the producer by limiting exploitation at the point of pro- 
duction. 

The "Marxians" base their principles on this conflict at 
the point of production. Which side is responsible for the 
lack of union between the two movements f Which side is 
inconsistent? The Socialist parties have always accused the 
unions of inconsistency. '^Do not scab on Election Day," 
they are in the habit of saying to the trade unionist; ''Strike 
at the ballot box;" *'Go into the political field;" but the 
trade unions have not followed this advice. Are they in- 
consistent? Let us see. 

Marxian theories and trade union theories are thoroughly 
anti-social. Trade unions, however, are constructive agencies, 
serving to protect the economic interests of the workers as 
producers. 

But it is only in the factory and in the trade union that 
the worker thinks in terms of a producer. In all else affect- 
ing his life, he thinks in common terms with his fellow citi- 
zens, that is, as a social being, as a consumer. The ''Marx- 
ians" insisted that he take his trade union principles into 
politics, that he use his political power to serve his interests 
as a producer. The trade unionist refused to use his social 
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power for anti-social purposes, and therefore denied political 
support to the party that bases its principles upon the class 
interests of producers. 

Then there is another matter that puzzles the minds of 
the trade unionists. The Socialist Party claims that a move- 
ment, to be scientific, must be a class movement of producers. 
Tet it comes forward with a practical program that is based 
upon the social interests of consumers ! 

The trade unionist finds himself lacking the fine training 
that would qualify him to denote either the "science" or the 
** logic" for this phenomenon. 

In this inconsistency is to be found the explanation for the 
chasm that separates the trade union movement from the 
Socialist movement. It is not, as has been formerly supposed, 
the trade unions that are inconsistent. On the contrary, they 
have been consistent throughout. It is the ** Marxians" with 
their anti-social theories versus their social practice that are 
inconsistent. The trade unions refused to be a party to such 
inconsistencies. 

In recent years trade unions have shown a tendency to 
consider political action. British labor unions were the first 
to try the experiment. The British Labor Party entered the 
political arena on a platform based almost entirely upon the 
welfare of the producer. Its aim was to secure progressive 
labor legislation. 

Did it meet with much success? It is a well-known fact 
that the British Labor Party's record of accomplishments is 
far from inspiring. The explanation for this is simple. Our 
studies have proved that all progress is registered not through 
conflict at the point of production, but in response to the 
harmony of interest of the majority as social beings or con- 
sumers. This is a universal law operating in Social Evolution. 
The British Labor Party's attempt to promote social prog- 
ress was Utopian, in opposition to the laws of Social Evolu- 
tion, and therefore doomed to failure. Practical experience 
soon taught the lesson that had already been learned by the 
** Marxians," that a political party which made the class strug- 
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gle at the point of production its principal concern was 
doomed. 

In practice, the "Marxians" were compelled to repudiate 
their theoretical anti-social principles and adopt a platform 
based on the welfare of the consumer. What growth and in- 
fluence they have since attained is entirely due to this action. 
The British Labor Party's anxiety to stay in the field, to 
grow and to extend its influence and usefulness compelled 
it to go beyond its original purpose and also adopt a Socialist 
program, i. e., a program based upon the welfare of the 
consumer. Its famous reconstruction program is founded on 
this new principle. 

The Reconstruction Program of the British Labor Party 
has attracted international attention because it concerns itself 
primarily with social welfare, with the welfare of the con- 
sumer. 

So anxious is the British Labor Party to impress all with 
the fact that it is no longer a ** Labor" Party in the sense 
that its principal concern is the welfare of the producer, that 
it feels called upon to reiterate again and again that not a 
single one of its long list of proposals is in "any sense a 
class proposal." Which is perfectly true. The program is 
consistently Socialistic throughout and therefore in harmony 
with the laws of Social Evolution. It aims to accelerate 
social progress in the interest of the majority as social beings. 
If the British Labor Party does not swerve from its social 
principles it is destined to play an historic role in the process 
of eliminating the profit principle from the life of the Eng- 
lish nation. 

January, 1919, witnessed the launching of a Labor Party 
in this country, the American Labor Party. Although the 
British Labor Party had been in the field for some years, its 
experience was not of the character to encourage the forma- 
tion of a Labor Party in this country. 

The Reconstruction Program of the British Labor Party, 
however, made a profound impression upon Labor in this 
country. Labor saw it acclaimed as a great, constructive 
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document. Every faction in society save the reactionary- 
minority seemed to vie with one another in singing its praises. 
The reactionists did not dare give voice to their opposition. 

The American trade unionists undertook a serious study 
of that program. They soon found the explanation for the 
universal enthusiasm it had spontaneously aroused. They 
found that the Reconstruction Program of the British Labor 
Party was not a labor program, but a social program. They 
found that it concerned itself not with exploitation at the 
point of production, but with the welfare of the great mass 
of the people as citizens, as social beings, as consumers. It 
is to this fact that the Reconstruction Program owes its great 
popularity. 

The lesson sank deep into the minds of the American trade 
unionists. They undertook at once to follow in the footsteps 
of their English comrades. They drew up a platform for 
the American Labor Party, the basic principles of which are 
identical with those of the Reconstruction Program of the Eng- 
lish Labor Party. It does not make a class appeal, but breathes 
the social spirit throughout. The welfare of the consumer, 
social well-being is the dominant note throughout the plat- 
form. If the American Labor Party adheres to these prin- 
ciples — ^and no doubt it will — it is bound to become the dom- 
inant political party in this country. 

So we see that the labor unions have at last accepted the 
advice of the "Marxians" and have gone into politics. Are 
the * * Marxians ' ' happy 1 Are the * ' Marxians ' ' of this country 
flocking to the support of the American Labor Party T If so, 
they have certainly accomplished their aim in a manner ad- 
mirably calculated to avoid noise or detection. But past ex- 
perience makes us doubt that ''Marxians" will support the 
Labor Party. The ** Marxians" will never forgive the trade 
unions for their consistency. Why isn't the American Labor 
Party based upon the same principles as the trade union 
movement, that is, on the welfare of the producer, on ex- 
ploitation at the point of production, is what the ''Marxians" 
will demand to know. Those are the principles upon which 
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the Socialist Party is based. The '^ Marxians'' will deny rec- 
ognition or support to the American Labor Party as long 
as it does not do the same. Let the theoretical principles of 
the American Labor Party be the same as those that under- 
lie the trade union movement, let them be based upon exploita- 
tion at the point of production, and the ''Marxians" are satis- 
fied. With the practical program they will not quarrel. It can 
remain just as it is, a social program based on diametrically 
opposite principles, principles that concern themselves with so- 
cial welfare, with consumer welfare. The best guarantee that 
the ''Marxians" can offer that they will not oppose such glar- 
ing inconsistency is that it conforms with their own practice. 
The theoretical principles of the Socialist Party are in direct 
conflict with the principles upon which its practical program 
is based. 

Fortunately for the American Labor Party and society in 
general, it is not likely to pay much attention to the demands 
of the "Marxists." It is not bound down by dogmas that 
keep the International scientific ( f ) Socialist movement in a 
perpetual state of war, a war which is now receiving its 
highest expression in Russia and Qermany. The American 
Labor Party will not glorify the "producer" — ^which the 
"Marxists" have distorted to mean only the wage-earner — 
nor will it make a fetish of exploitation at the point of pro- 
duction. The "producer" is a consumer in common with the 
rest of his fellow beings, the "producer" is a citizen in com- 
mon with his fellow citizens, the "producer" is a social being 
in common with all other members of society and the Ameri- 
can Labor Party will not only champion his interests as such, 
but by virtue of community of interests will attract sup- 
port that as trade unionists or "producers" they could not 
possibly obtain. This support will give to the American 
Labor Party such strength and influence that it will be in a 
position to accomplish more in ten years in the way of im- 
proving the condition of the trade union members than has 
been accomplished in flfty years of trade union activity. 

This will be possible without talk of revolution or civil 
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war. The American Labor Party, through the support of the 
useful citizenship of this country, will use the power of or- 
ganized society, the Government, as the means by which to 
obtain for society an ever larger proportion of the social 
wealth created by society. It will direct its first efforts to 
the problem of distribution as that is the problem of imme- 
diate concern to the vast majority in society. 

In the meantime what will happen to the Socialist Party? 
It will have its conventions and some delegate will have the 
courage to direct the attention of the ** Marxists" to the ac- 
tivities of the American Labor Party. He will try to point 
out that it is doing the same work as the Socialist Party. Why 
not affiliate? he will ask. We might at least recognize them, 
will be his plea. That will be the signal for the fireworks. 
What fervid revolutionary speeches will pour forth; what 
denunciations and recriminations will be hurled to and fro, 
and then, after long hours and perhaps days of debate, a 
resolution denouncing the American Labor Party for its denial 
of the ''class struggle" will be enthusiastically adopted amid 
thunderous applause. If it should be the good fortune of 
the American Labor Party to escape denunciation, this will 
not mean that affiliation will result. The experience of the 
Non-Partisan League is proof of that. 

The attitude of the Socialist Party towards the Non-Par- 
tisan League was stated in no uncertain terms by the national 
convention held in April, 1917. 

We quote the following from the New York Call of April 
13, 1917: 

"St. Louis, April 12. — The following is the report of the resolu- 
tions committee on the relations of the Socialist Party to the National 
Non-Partisan League, which was adopted by the Sooialisi Convention 
yesterday : 

"Whereas, A new political party called the National Non-Partisnn 
League that, according to the report made upon the same by Comrade 
John Spar go to this convention, offers promise of speedily acquiring 
political power for a certain division of the industrial class of the 
United States, viz., the toilers of the soil; and, 

"Whereas, In North Dakota and other States it appears that larpe 
numbers of comrades ha/ce affiliated with the League in the hope of 
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speedy economic reforms through politiodl victory under the banners 
of the league and such movement being already at work in many other 
States, with a fair promise of success in all, and it being apparent that 
the National Non-Partisan League presents a problem for solution 
that must be met and moist be solved if the Socialist party is to con- 
tinue as a political or social force in such States as are invaded by 
the League. It being further manifest that many of the comrades in 
such League states propose to affiliate that the said League merely for 
the reason that they mistake the mission of the Sooialiat Party. 

''It therefore becomes the duty of this convention to reaffirm the 
principles of Socialism and declare the position of the party in the 
performance of its historic mission. Now, therefore, be it 

"Resolved, That the Socialist Party, being the political arm of the 
working class in its fight for industrial freedom, and its power resting 
mainly in its clear-cut specific declaration of politioaZ and economic 
principles rather than in the number of votes cast for the party 
candidates and the purpose of the Socialist movement being the eman- 
cipation of the working doss from ecofiomic servittide by the abolition 
of the entire system of capitalist exploitation rather than the election 
to office of candidates for the purpose of speedy economic reforms; 

"It is therefore declared to be the sense of this convention that 
all State organizations facing the solution of this question be urged 
to remember that to fuse or to compromise is to be swallowed up and 
utterly destroyed; that they be urged to maintain the revolutionary 
position of the Sodaiist Party, and maintain in the utmost possible 
vigor the propaganda of Socialism, unadulterated by association of 
office seekers, to the end that the solidarity of the working class, the 
principles of International Socialism may continue to lay the founda- 
tion for the Social Bevdution, 

"The Social Bevdution, not political office, is the end and aim of 
the Socialist Party, 

"No compromise, no political trading.'' (My italics.) 

"M. PBEVEY, 

"Chairman. 
"JULIAN PIERCE, Secretary." 

This is how the Socialist Party met and solved (!) the 
problem of the National Non-Partisan Lea^e. **Many of 
the Comrades propose to affiliate with the League merely for 
the reason that they mistake the mission of the Socialist 
Party." Precisely, They studied the practical program of 
the Socialist Party and arrived at the erroneous conclusion 
that it was the platform of a Socialist Party. The national 
convention of the Socialist Party apprises these Comrades of 
their grave mistake. It tells them that the Socialist Party 
is not a Socialist Party, but the ''political arm of the work- 
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ing class"; that social revolution, not poliiical office, is the 
end and aim of the Socialist Party. And as the Non-Partisan 
League is a Socialist Party, in that it concerns itself with 
social welfare, the Comrades must have nothing to do with it. 

So we have found that there is considerable justification 
for the accusation of inconsistency in the relations of the 
trade unions to the Socialist Party. But the blame is not 
with the trade unions, but with the ''Marxists." 



(( 



MARXISM" AND THE COOPERATIVE MOVEMENT 



The growth of the co-operative movement is practically 
contemporaneous with the growth of the International Social- 
ist movement. 

There are two phases to this movement, co-operatives of 
producers and co-operatives of consumers. 

What has been the attitude of ''Marxists" towards these 
twot Bernstein tells us that: 

"For all Socialists of the sixties, societies for production had been 
the chief consideration, the co-operative stores were minor. The opin- 
ion prevailed to which even Engels in his essays on the housing ques- 
tion gave expression — that as soon as co-operative stores everywhere 
included the mass of the workers, they would certainly have as a con- 
sequence a reduction of wages." 

Bernstein then quotes from a resolution drawn up by Marx 
for the Oeneva Congress, which runs as follows: 

''We recommend workmen to embark on co-operative production 
rather than co-operative gtores. The latter touch only the surface of 
the economic system of today, the first strikes at its foundations." (E. 
Bernstein, Evol. Soc, page 111.) 

For Marx to take this position should occasion no sur- 
prise. It was perfectly consistent with his ideas of the 
operations of the laws of Social Evolution. He believed that 
social progress is registered through the class struggle at the 
point of production. In advising the workers to organize 
co-operatives for production, he believed that he was working 
in harmony with Social Evolution and accelerating its 
progress. 

He was true to his principles. They concern themselves 
with the welfare of the producer, with exploitation at the 
point of production; therefore, when two forms of co-opera- 
tives presented themselves, Marx did not hesitate in making 
his choice. 

"" 141 
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In this practical application of his theories we obtain a 
striking illustration of their anti-social character. 

The co-operative of producers is a self -governed work-shop. 
The class struggle is abolished, for there is no surplus value 
extracted. Each worker obtains the full product of his toil. 
Every grievance of the producer as voiced by Marx has been 
fully met. But in what direction has all this taken us, towards 
or away from Socialism t 

Let us take one industry, say the shoe industry, as one in 
which all of Marx's grievances have been met. Only the 
workers of each shop would share in the amount that their 
finished product brought in the market. The shops will have 
to compete with each other for a market for their product 
just as the capitalists do today. To prevent the inevitable 
ruination that must follow unbridled competition they will 
have to resort to combination just as the capitalists do today. 
This will lead to monopoly just as it led to monopoly under 
capitalism. The community would be helpless and entirely 
at the mercy of these shops. They would be in a position to 
oppress society just as the capitalists do today. Their in- 
terests and ideals would be anti-social just as the interests 
and ideals of the capitalist class are anti-social. 

Nor is this all. The unusually large returns that the new 
conditions in the shoe industry made possible would be re- 
sponsible for an influx of new workers into this industry. 

Would it be to the interest of the original group to admit 
unlimited membership ! Hardly. They would put down con- 
ditions that would soon duplicate the present capitalist situa- 
tion; workers would be permitted to work, providing they 
yielded certain concessions to the original owners. 

Thus the foundation for a capitalist system of society would 
again be laid. With the extraction of Surplus Value the class 
struggle at the point of production would be renewed. 

Such would be the logical and inevitable outcome of co- 
operatives of production. This has been borne out by ex- 
perience. 
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"Wherever we find the ' aelf -governing workshop successful today," 
says Mrs. S. Webb, ''a close investigation shows that the ' self-gov- 
ernment ' of the workers is a delusion and that the association consists, 
in greater or smaller proportion, of capitalist members who are not 
workers and of wage workers who are not members. '^ (Problems of 
Modem Industry, page 196.) 

Yet Marx believed that the co-operatives of producers 
''strike at the foundations of the economic system of today." 

The theoretical principles of the Socialist parties are iden- 
tical with thoQc that underlie co-operatives for production. 
Both are anti-social, both are Utopian because they conflict 
with the laws of Social Evolution. Had the Socialist parties 
remained true to Marxian principles^ their strength and in- 
fluence today would about equal that of the Anarchists. The 
co-operatives of production that had received Marx's endorse- 
ment and blessings have everywhere led a most uneventful 
existence. 

Let us now turn our attention to the other form of co- 
operative—the co-operatives of consumers. 

Marx advised against these because they ''touch only the 
surface of the economic system of today." It is, of course, 
true that consumer co-operatives do not concern themselves 
with exploitation at the point of production. Their sole con- 
cern is exploitation at the point of consumption. Not the 
means of production, but the distribution of the created prod- 
uct, is their first concern. Their ideal is not the welfare of 
the producer, but the welfare of the consumer. The co-opera- 
tive of the consumer is based on principles that are social 
in their nature and thus are in harmony with the laws of 
Social Evolution. 

To these facts and to these facts alone must be attributed 
the tremendous growth of the consumer co-operative move- 
ment. It has not had the good fortune — or shall we say mis- 
fortune 1^-ot having an elaborate theoretical system as a basis 
for its foundation. On the contrary, all the so-called social 
movements, each with its own theoretical system, were funda- 
mentally opposed to this movement. Why, then, did it pros- 
per upon so unprecedented a scale! There ia Q?ily one wi- 
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swer — ^because it operated in harmony with the laws of So- 
cial Evolution. 

Social Evolution is intensely practical. It concerns itself 
with the problem of existence, with the problem of bread. 
How to sustain life is the basic economic problem. All his- 
tory has been shaped in response to this problem, the problem 
of man as a consumer. 

The launching of the first co-operative was an empirical 
demonstration of this law. It was impossible for Marx to 
recognize the significance of the consumer co-operative because 
he failed to understand the basic law of Social Evolution. 

The consumer co-operative attacked the bread problem for 
its members. It aimed to serve their immediate common needs. 
The harmony of interest of the majority controlled its actions. 

Today the consumer co-operative is the great economic 
phenomenon of the century. It constitutes a tremendous 
national and international power. Its members number in- 
to the millions and its annual turnover runs into the billions. 
No one today doubts that the consumer co-operative has made 
a profound impression on the capitalist system. 

What we are interested in ascertaining at this point is, 
has the consumer co-operative menaced the entire profit sys- 
tem or only certain factions of the capitalist class f An ex- 
amination of the facts soon makes clear that thus far the 
consumer co-operative has held out its greatest menace only 
to that portion of the capitalist class that obtains a share of 
the Surplus Value extracted at the point of production by 
virtue of the part it plays as an intermediary between the pro- 
ducer and consumer. 

The middlemen, the merchant class, the handlers of con- 
sumable wealth is the class whose existence is endangered by 
the growth of the Consumer Co-operative. The share of Sur- 
plus Value which the producing capitalists hitherto have 
been compelled to give up to the merchant class now flows 
back into the pockets of consumers. 

Marx's conception of the laws of Social Evolution made 
it impossible for him to conceive of a gradual elimination of 
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commodity production under capitalist society. The pro- 
duction of use values under capitalism was to Marx unthink- 
able. How could the merchant be eliminated when he was 
nothing but 'Hhe agent of productive capital in the sphere of 
circulation?" (Marx.) The merchant class has certainly been 
lulled by Marx into a false sense of security. He gave it a 
lease of life equal to that of the producing capitalist group. 
It has every reason to regret Marx's fundamental errors. The 
millions that are annually taken from the merchants are to 
them a very painful reminder that Marx was mistaken. 

What is the attitude of the producing capitalists — ^the 
owners of the means of production — towards the consumer 
co-operative ? 

The producing capitalist group has brought system and 
order into the sphere of production. The merchant class that 
undertook to dispose of the product, and thus help to realize 
more quickly the value contained therein, has done little to 
bring order and system into distribution. The anarchy and 
tremendous amount of waste in the sphere of circulation cuts 
deeply into the profit rate. The more time it takes to realize 
the value of the finished product the slower is the creation 
of value and Surplus Value. Consequently the producing 
capitalist group will gladly support any movement that will 
hasten the circulation of commodities. 

It is the merchant class that is principally responsible for 
panics and collapse of industry. It buys not for a known 
market of consumers, but for a speculative market. The mer- 
chant is thus a hindrance to the development of industry. 

The producing capitalist must therefore welcome any move- 
ment that promises to put the same order and system in dis- 
tribution that it had itself brought into production. 

This the consumer co-operative is in a measure accomplish- 
ing. It buys for a known market. It introduces a system 
into the circulation of commodities that is impossible under 
merchant distribution. 

Another gain that the consumer co-operative brings to the 
producing capitalist is an increased home market. The pur- 
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chasing power of the members of the co-operatives is in- 
creased to the extent of the merchants' profit; an increase 
which makes itself felt in an accelerated circulation of com- 
modities. There is still another advantage that must be noted. 
The increased purchasing power of the members of consumer 
co-operatives reflects itself in a generally improved physical 
and mental condition. This makes them better fitted for 
efiSciency in production. E£Scient production is impossible 
with a force that is physically and mentally below par. An 
improved social status of the workers invariably reacts to 
the benefit of the producing capitalists in that it makes pos- 
sible an increase in the ratio of exploitation at the point of 
production. 

Thus we learn once more that it is very much to the ad- 
vantage of the profit system in production to eliminate the 
profit system in distribution. 

But must the consumer co-operative limit itself forever to 
the handling of consumable products? Is it impossible for 
the consumer co-operative to attack profit at the point of 
production ? The consumer co-operative activities cannot end 
with the handling of consumable wealth. The laws that 
brought the consumer co-operative into existence will ulti- 
mately force them into the sphere of production. Indeed, a 
good beginning in this direction has already been made. 

Let us now compare the consumer co-operative with the 
practical program of the Socialist Party and with the 
changes that Social Evolution have brought about in the ex- 
tension of the economic functions of the State. 

We have seen that these three movements harmonize in that 
all concern themselves with the welfare of the consumer, with 
exploitation at the point of consumption. We have learned 
also that consumer concern is a phenomenon that is not pe- 
culiar to the present epoch, but is the universal law of Social 
Evolution. 

The political success of the Socialist Party is due to the 
adoption of a consumer program empirically arrived at. The 
difference in the relative success of the Socialist Party and 
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consumer co-operative is explained by the fact that the con- 
sumer co-operative did not have to repudiate any theoretical 
principles in working out its practical program. The time 
that the ''Marxists" spent in fighting each other over the in- 
consistency between their theory and practice, the members 
of the co-operative spent in building up their organizations 
and in extending their influence. Nothing else can explain 
the difference in the relative strength of the two movements. 

We must now consider the relative merits of the consumer 
co-operative as the economic expression and the extension of 
the economic functions of the State as the political and social 
expression of the operations of the laws of Social Evolution. 

Which offers the best means of attaining the goal towards 
which both are tending? Which is the more historic and, 
therefore, the more natural movement! Which is likely to 
bring about the greater measure of social progress in a given 
timet 

The unprecedented success of the consumer co-operative 
movement has fired the imagination of many noble men and 
women and warmed their hearts with its true social spirit. 
The democracy of the movement is an additional source of 
joy. They certainly have sufficient ground for their un- 
bounded enthusiasm. Far be it from our purpose to detract 
one iota from the achievements and possibilities of the con- 
sumer co-operative. But what we should seek to ascertain 
is whether the movement is capable of attaining the goal our 
enthusiasts so hopefully predict for it. Is it within the power 
of the consumer co-operative to bring about a complete social 
transformation? If it does possess that power, which of the 
two movements operating towards that end is the more direct, 
the more certain and therefore the more efficient method of 
attaining the desired goal? Upon which movement shall we 
place the greater emphasis, the economic or the political f 

There are very many good people who have lost faith in 
the political movement. It is not to be denied that there has 
been plenty of justification for this. The wrangling of the 

Marxists," the ever-recurring splitting up of the parties 
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into innumerable factional groups, the tremendous loss of 
power that inevitably followed, prevented the Socialist parties 
from being the useful human agencies in the stimulation of 
Social Evolution that they might have been if they had un- 
derstood the laws of Social Evolution and thus had a scien- 
tific explanation for their practical activities. 

As for the other agencies that were stimulating the exten- 
sion of the economic functions of the State in response to 
social interest ; these came from such unexpected sources and 
their motives were so inexplicable that though the activities 
were based on the same concern as the consumer co-operative, 
that is, the welfare of the consumer, the masses held aloof, 
for they had been told by the '^Marxists" to suspect any 
action other than proletarian action, for the ''economic in- 
terests of the owners of the means of production and the 
workers are diametrically opposed." 

The only alternative then was the economic movement of 
the consumer on his own behalf through the consumer co- 
operative. The uninterrupted success of the movement, the 
harmony, unity and true comradeship that prevailed in strik- 
ing contrast to the condition within the Socialist parties; all 
these seemed to indicate that here at last was the movement 
that would prove the most efficient and direct means of usher- 
ing in the social transformation. Does Social Evolution justify 
this belief t Has the consumer co-operative any limitations; 
if so, what are they! 

In the first place, the consumer co-operative functions only 
for a portion of society. We have seen that all social wealth 
is the product of every useful member of society. It is society 
that produces all value and therefore all Surplus Value. If 
the merchant class that obtains a portion of this Surplus 
Value from the original expropriators is expropriated, the 
portion of Surplus Value taken from it belongs to all useful 
members of society. When the consumer co-operative takes 
this portion and divides it exclusively among its own mem- 
bers, it distributes not what rightfully belongs to them, but 
has simply taken the Surplus Value from the merchant and 
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given it to a privileged group. So far as society is concerned, 
it is still robbed of Surplus Value, the only change being in 
the number of the robbers. This is clearly brought out by 
the fact that non-members must pay full value at the con- 
sumer co-operative stores and obtain no dividends. The mem- 
bers furnished the merchants' capital instead of the mer- 
chant and participate in the merchants' profit instead of the 
merchant. Marx has analyzed in detail the proportion and 
rate of this profit in relation to productive capital. 

The consumer co-operatives are therefore capitalist ''con- 
cerns," each member of which is a little ''capitalist" ex- 
ploiting society. We must recognize, of course, that the con- 
sumer co-operative does not seek to be a close corporation; 
its doors are thrown wide open to all. The consumer co- 
operative has a social ideal, but its methods must necessarily 
be capitalistic. It is well for those who claim that the con- 
sumer co-operatives are free from the taint of capitalism and 
that they stand for unalloyed democracy to bear these facts 
well in mind. 

The consumer co-operative is not the direct method of elim- 
inating the capitalist system. It is, on the contrary, a most 
devious method that is hedged in by innumerable inherent 
difficulties, most of which are insurmountable. 

The first threat of the consumer co-operative is held out, 
as we have seen, against the merchant, both wholesale and 
retail. While historic conditions favor the co-operatives, 
nevertheless these organizations will not yield without putting 
up a stubborn resistance. They are powerfully entrenched 
and can make things mighty uncomfortable for the young 
and weak consumer co-operative that may be trying to obtain 
a foothold. 

Then again, the extension of the consumer co-operative is 
automatically limited. We have seen that Social Evolution 
has forced the State to attack the capitalist system f rcmi four 
different "fronts": (1) social and industrial reform; (2) the 
elimination of the capitalist principle from transportation and 
communication; (3) direct taxation, and (4) distribution. 
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The consumer co-operative has thus far been compelled to 
limit its activities to practically one field; distribution. The 
inherent nature of the co-operative is such as to make it 
best qualified to supply immediate and direct needs. 

Railroads, telegraph, cable and telephone lines, electric, 
gas and water supply, etc., etc., are all beyond the reach 
of consumer co-operatives. Even export trade is more or 
less barred to the co-operative. It is evident that by its own 
unaided efforts the consumer co-operative could not possibly 
bring about a complete social transformation. 

The well meaning enthusiasts who hold out such a possi- 
bility little realize the harm they bring to the cause of social 
progress. "Let us prove that we can do without the coercive 
power of the State, ' ' is their cry. ' * Let us do things for our- 
selves without asking or accepting aid from the State." Such 
doctrines as these tend to perpetuate the capitalist system 
rather than to undermine it. They glorify economic action 
and spurn politics. 

These good people fail to realize the full significance of 
their teachings. They would probably be astounded to learn 
how thoroughly anti-social are the doctrines they preach. 

They wish to accomplish things without the aid of the State. 
They prefer a civil war "between two portions of the people," 
as Marx and Eautsky predicted. While the latter expected 
that the civil war would be fought between the two portions 
grouped as producers against the owners of the means of 
production, the former group them as consumers against the 
handlers of consumable wealth, " a long-drawn-out civil war 
without battles or bloodshed." (Eautsky.) 

Nothing could suit the capitalist class better than to have 
the slowly built-up confidence in political action which has 
at last been instilled into the masses, suddenly broken down 
through the efforts of their own leaders. 

To the war between the consumer co-operative and the 
merchant, the great mass of non-members must remain indif- 
ferent. It can be safely assumed that the capitalist group 
will not prove such brainless idiots as to disdain "to ask or 
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accept aid from the State. ' ' On the contrary, they will leave 
nothing undone in an effort to obtain it. They will try to 
make it appear that their interests are identical with the in- 
terests of all who are outside of the co-operative membership. 

Let us not forget that thus far the consumer co-operative 
has been aided very largely by the fact that they have actually 
benefited producing capital, which is the basic and most power- 
ful form of all capital. But when the time is reached for 
the consumer co-operative to begin a real invasion of the pro- 
ductive field things will not go so smoothly. 

If the leaders of the consumer co-operative succeed in their 
propaganda against ''asking or accepting aid from the State," 
if they wish to weaken their offensive and defensive powers 
by limiting themselves solely to the economic weapon, they 
will find themselves alone in a fight against powerful foes 
who will know how to make good use of the State ; the weapon 
that the co-operatives were too short-sighted to lay hold of 
and use in their own interest. 

The trade unions as the organization of producers have 
gone through all that. They disdained to make use of 
the power of the State. Experience has at last taught 
its bitter lesson, and today trade unions everywhere show a 
tendency to turn to political action as the true way out. On 
taking this step, they at once drop their anti-social charac- 
ter, or rather confine it to its proper sphere, the point of 
production, and use their political power to champion their 
larger interests, their interests as citizens, social beings and 
consumers. Instead of separating themselves from the rest 
of society as is the case when they fight as trade unionists, 
they form a component of society with common social interests. 

The experience of the consumer co-operative ought to bring 
a salutary lesson home to the leaders of this movement. This 
experience, instead of undermining their faith in political 
action, ought to rouse their enthusiasm for it as being after 
all the only social agency capable of steering directly towards 
the final goal. 

If the economic consumer movement has done so well, how 
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much better would the political consumer movement have 
done, is the question the leaders of the consumer co-operative 
ought constantly to keep before them. 

When the political consumer movement compels the State 
to undertake an economic function we obtain a real trans- 
formation, the capitalist condition is done away with and the 
use condition takes its place. This economic function is for- 
ever lost to the capitalist class as a profit yielder. The Sur- 
plus Value cut off from the capitalist group that had been the 
recipient of it heretofore is not thereby merely transferred 
to another group, but is restored to society as a whole, 
whence it was originally taken. 

There are yet other considerations that unerringly point 
to the political consumer movement as the all-embracing and 
most direct means of bringing about the abolition of the 
capitalist system. 

All economic functions must be financed. The leaders of 
the consumer co-operatives will readily assent to this. That 
has been their one great problem. The co-operatives were 
compelled to obtain their financial resources from the scant 
wages of their members. No other source was available. 
When society, on the other hand, is compelled by its citizen- 
ship to undertake an economic function, what happens t So- 
ciety uses its power of direct taxation to take from the entire 
capitalist class a portion of the Surplus Value it had extracted 
from society. Society uses this capital for the purpose of 
expropriating a group of capitalists who live through profit. 

Thus the capitalist class is compelled to furnish the money 
that is required in the process of undermining the capitalist 
system. By this method society kills two birds with one 
stone. Surely, the political consumer movement has some 
merits that E^ould commend it to the consideration of the 
leaders of the economic consumer movement who boast that 
they refuse to ask or accept aid from the State. 

Once the citizens in their organized capacity as the Gov- 
ernment undertake an economic function the combined cap- 
italist class is helpless against it. If, on the other hand, the 
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citizens should act on the advice of the consumer co-operative 
and spurn to use their organized power, but leave the state 
in the hands of the capitalists, these will turn the State against 
its citizens and make it serve their own interests. 

The history of the past fifty years furnishes a continuous 
and unbroken record of organized society's attacks upon the 
profit system. Labor legislation, social legislation, assumption 
of economic functions, direct taxation, public education, pub- 
lic health service, etc., etc., each and all of these represents 
an attack upon the profit system. 

The organized power of the State was put behind these 
attacks; therefore, they could not fail of success. Who has 
reason to fear and distrust the State, the capitalist class or 
the great body of consumers t 

It must be remembered that heretofore Social Evolution 
has worked blindly, without a clear comprehension on the 
part of society as to whither it was tending. Today we know 
the historic purpose of Social Evolution. Today we know 
the historic function of the State as an instrument in the 
hands of Social Evolution. Political democracy has placed 
the control of the State in the hands of the people. The 
people must use the State as the only means of abolishing 
the old form of society and ushering in the new. 

The "Marxists" fail to understand all this. They still talk 
of the capitalist State as if nothing had happened since 
Marx's time. They wish to abolish the capitalist State. They 
expect to abolish it through the efforts of the producers. They 
believe in political action, not as a means of using the State, 
but rather as a means of destroying the State. It must be a 
class movement. Such is their theory. In practice they make 
a complete shift and become a political consumer movement. 
This fatal inconsistency has paralyzed their activities, brought 
strife within their organizations and killed their usefulness 
as a constructive social agency. 

The consumer co-operator, on the other hand, while con- 
sistent with Social Evolution, in that he concerns himself 
with the welfare of the consumer with consumable wealth, by 
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his blind faith in the possibilities of consumer economic action 
and his distrust of political consumer action puts himself in 
the class with those who would obstruct the processes of Social 
Evolution. 

If the '^ Marxists" had scientific principles as a basis for 
their consumer practical program, if the consumer co-opera- 
tives had a real appreciation of the inherent deficiencies and 
limitations of their economic movement; if these limitations 
had succeeded in convincing them that, after all, the political 
consumer movement alone is capable of working out the his- 
toric social transformation, and if as a result of this knowledge 
both of these movements in conjunction with the political 
parties of the trade union movement and the Non-Partisan 
League, representing the tillers of the soil, were to throw 
themselves behind the processes of Social Evolution, who can 
doubt the result T How social progress would bound forward 
in response to this great stimulus; how the social conscious- 
ness would go out to all these movements and for the first 
time bring harmony, order and unity of action into conflict- 
ing movements having a common purpose. 

We would then witness not a class struggle, not a civil 
war, not one portion of the people against another, but a con- 
scious united movement composed of every useful member 
of society using its organized power through the State against 
a class — ^the profit-making class. Such power would prove 
irresistible. The capitalist class would be compelled to give 
way like snow before the noonday sun. The profit-making 
class is fully conscious of the threat held out to it by the 
State. The capitalists know that the State possesses the nec- 
essary power to bring about their expropriation. Many ave- 
nues of profit-making have already been taken away and for- 
ever closed to them. The capitalists know their doom is sealed. 
Their only hope lies in delay. Nothing could please them 
better than to see their opponents divided. In a political 
democracy the State obeys the will of the majority. The ma- 
jority is master, the State is servant. As long as the op- 
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ponents of profit spend their time snarling at each other, 
capital has little to fear. Its lease of life is prolonged. 

But it is impossible that the lessons of Social Evolution will 
be entirely lost upon those who are interested in accelerating 
its process. They are bound to learn its method and divine 
its purpose. The arrival of that day will witness a new era, 
a new hope will arise in the breast of man. 



WAR AS A FORCE IN SOCIAL EVOLUTION 

Before July, 1914, which saw the bestialities of Hell turned 
loose upon an unsuspecting world, there may have been found, 
here and there, an individual with atavistic tendencies who 
could condone war. But to the great majority comprising 
the international human family, the very thought of war 
was abhorrent. The Socialists very naturally shared this ab- 
horrence in common with their fellows. 

But the humanitarian was not the only ground upon which 
Socialists based their opposition to war. ''The Socialist op- 
position to war," says Hillquit, ''is based not merely on hu- 
manitarian grounds, potent and compelling as these are, but 
principally on the deep-rooted conviction that modem wars 
are, at the bottom, sanguinary struggles for the commercial 
advantages of the possessing classes and that they are dis- 
astrous to the cause of the workers, their struggles and aspira- 
tions, their rights and liberties." (From introduction to 
"American Socialists and the War," 1917.) Now what is 
it that forms the basis for this "deep-rooted conviction" that 
wars are disastrous to the cause of the workers? 

The basis for this conviction is to be found in Marxian 
principles. Marxian principles teach that the laws of social 
progress operate through the class struggle. Whatever prog- 
ress has thus far been attained is the fruit of years of slow, 
laborious operation of this conflict. War, say the "Marx- 
ists," gives the capitalist class the welcomed opportunity of 
sweeping away at one blow the precious gains that cost the 
workers years of struggle and effort. 

War must make for social retrogression ; Marxian principles 
admit of no escape from this conclusion. Algernon Lee up- 
braids Joshua Wanhope for overlooking this fact. In an 
article published in the New York Call on January 6, 1917, 
captioned, "Anti-Militarism: A Question of Principle or Only 
of Policy ! " He says : 

156 
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"It (war) is a vital question in its bearing upon the present in- 
terests and the future progress of our class. . . . If we believed that 
two or three years of world-wide war would put an end to class rule 
and usher in the co-operative commonwealth and the effective brother- 
hood of man, it would be our duty to do all in our power to bring 
about such a war, reckoning it a light price for the world to pay 
for permanent escape from class rule and exploitation. Now, if some 
party member sincerely holds such a crazy idea — and it is not out of 
all possibility that some do — is he free to go on the platform or use 
the public press for the propagation of that ideal Would it be grossly 
intolerant for the party to censure him, to call on him either to quit 
his advocacy of war or else to leave the party, and if he did neither, 
even to expel and publicly repudiate himf '' 

Any man who wishes to remain within the party must sub- 
scribe to the Marxian principle that social progress can only 
be attained through the class struggle and therefore nothing 
but retrogression can result from war. 

We do not wish to be accused of presenting the views of 
but one faction of the Socialist party. Louis B. Boudin is 
recognized as a Marxian scholar and revolutionary Socialist. 
What is his interpretation of Marxian principles in relation 
to war? 

When the famous St. Louis Majority Report was brought 
in from committee, Boudin submitted a minority report, the 
second paragraph of which reads as follows : 

''At the very outset we desire to declare our unalterable opposi- 
tion to all wars declared and prosecuted by any ruling class, no mat- 
ter what the ostensible purpose. We helieve tha^t the interest of the 
great toiling masses cannot possibly he served by any such war. And 
we particularly warn the workers against this snare and delusion of 
so-called defensive wars and wars for the alleged furtherance of 
democracy." (My italics.) 

We thus see that the spokesmen of both wings are in com- 
plete accord as to the relation of war to social progress. 

It may, however, be best to give the o£Bcial position of the 
Socialist l*arty on this vital question. This is to be found 
in the Majority Report adopted by the St. Louis National 
Convention (1917) and ratified by a majority of the party 
membership. In this report we read that: 
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"Wars bring wealth and power to the ruling classes, and sufferingy 
death and demoralization to the workers. . . . The wars of the con- 
tending national groups of capitalists are not the concern of the 
workers. ' ' 

Has the World War borne out the conclusions that war 
must make for social retrogression? Where is there the 
''Marxian" scholar with the courage to affirm this? It surely 
would not be Hillquit. What a difference one short year can 
make! In July, 1917, we find him stating that ''the Socialist 
opposition to wars is based principally on the deep-rooted con- 
viction that they are disastrous to the cause of the workers," 
and one year later he tells us that: 

"One of the peculiar paradoxes of the war has been that it has 
advanced the labor movement ail over the world, . . . Another great 
feature in this war has advanced the labor and Socialist movements to 
the first place — the natural instinctive democracy that the war has 
brought. . . . Another great tendency in war times which strenffthens 
the progressive labor movement all over the world is the institution of 
collective ownership, management and control of industries which has 
been established in all civilized countries as a war measure. All these 
are not things desired or designed by anybody. They do not justify 
war. But they explain why the indirect result of the war has been to 
strengthen the radical labor movement and the Socialist movement all 
over the world," ("Labor and the War," in the Liberator, July, 
1918.) (My italics.) 

There is certainly considerable contrast in these two views. 
It is important to note, however, that the first is a deduction 
based on Marxian principles, whereas the second is but the 
recounting of historic facts. 

Hillquit in no way repudiates the principles upon which 
he based his first conclusions. The social progress arising 
from the war he calls a ^'peculiar paradox.'' Strengthening 
of the radical, labor and Socialist movement all over the world 
has been the indirect result of the war ! And this is offered 
as a '^ scientific" explanation! 

And Algernon Lee, whose Marxian conceptions led him in 
1917 to proclaim that a man must be crazy to hold an idea 
that a social revolution could result from the war is today the 
principal speaker at meetings called together for the purpose 
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of celebrating the revolutions in Russia, Germany and 
Hungary ! 

What about Louis Boudinf Oh, yes, we must not forget 
to note that he, too, is a perfectly consistent ''Marxist." After 
stating in his minority report that ''at the very outset we 
desire to declare our unalterable apposition to all wars de- 
clared and prosecuted by any ruling class, no matter what 
the ostensible purpose, (as) we believe that the interest of 
the great toiling masses can/not possibly be served by an/y such 
war/' brings in a resolution before the 1918 New York State 
convention which reads as follows: 

''We deem all demands for the withdrawal of troops of the United 
States from abroad not in oonsonanoe with the principles of Intema- 
tional Soeialiam or the polioies of the International working class. ..." 
(My italics.) 

Such is the consistency of the followers of the Marxian 
philosophy which they claim is founded upon the science and 
laws of Social Evolution. 

Let us now ascertain if Social Evolution is given to "pe- 
culiar paradoxes" and why it acted on the "crazy idea" of 
bringing about social revolutions by means of war. 

What is war? War is a challenge to national existence. 
Vast national possessions that took hundreds and perhaps 
thousands of years to acquire may be snatched away by a 
victorious foe. The lives not only of its army, but of the 
civil population are placed in serious jeopardy. War brings 
a modem nation face to face urith the basic problem of primi- 
tive man, the problem of existence. 

To meet the problem, primitive man used the weapons 
and methods that in his limited experience had proved most 
effective. It is hardly to be expected that modem nations 
would do less. War is a social problem. It is the social prob- 
lem; the problem of existence. The nation throws in every 
resource available to it in an effort to successfully meet that 
problem. The people comprising a nation look to the Gov- 
ernment they support to protect them against the menace 
to their existence. What does the (Jovemment do? War is 
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a contest. Each opponent must study the methods and 
weapons of the other with a view not only of duplicating 
them, which only negatives the power of the opponent, but 
of superseding them and thus insuring a victory. 

The opponent has placed an army in the field. It must 
be met with an army equally as large and larger. What is 
an armyf An army is made up of the best manhood of a na- 
tion, each member of which is expected to risk his life in the de- 
fense of that nation. On what principle is this demand 
based t On the principle that national interests supersede all 
personal interests. The interests of a group must become 
subservient to the interests of the majority. In war and in 
peace, this has been the ruling principle ever since man be- 
came a social being. 

But in modem times the manhood of a nation constitutes 
but one element in the problem of national defense. Armies 
must be supplied with food, clothing and complex engines of 
destruction. The means of production that had been per- 
fected in the effort to solve the problem of existence must, now 
that national existence is suddenly endangered, be driven to 
the utmost in an effort to overcome the imminent danger. 

Intensity of production and distribution becomes the 
real test, the real war duel, with the prize of victory going 
to the nation that has obtained the best results. 

Social processes must now evolve at an unprecedented speed. 
The rate at which they proceed in peace times in their purpose 
to solve the problem of existence would, in war times, make 
for national suicide. Social processes must, therefore, be 
speeded up. But the law that controls their operation is the 
same as in peace times. The harmony of interest of the ma- 
jority as social beings always furnishes the basis for the op- 
erations of Social Evolution. 

Modern wars are wars of nations rather than wars of 
armies. As soon as war is declared, in response to the eco- 
nomic interests of the majority as social beings or consumers, 
organized society at once proceeds to concern itself with the 
problem of consumption. The army must be supplied first. 
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The civilians must be supplied or they will not be able to 
support the army. Social Evolution forces organized society, 
through its government, to assume economic functions. 

There are four great divisions to the economic functions 
of a nation: production, transportation, communication and 
distribution. Each of these in peace times has been developed 
through private effort on the profit principle. In war times 
the social interests of the majority demand intensification 
in all departments. What happens! Society proceeds to 
assume the economic functions of such departments as prove 
inadequate to meet the imminent problem of national exist- 
ence. The first to be taken over are the means of trans- 
portation and communication. Whyt Because in private 
hands they lack eflBciency. Society, in self-protection, will 
not permit monopoly in private hands. But it is monopoly 
that makes for the elimination of waste and development of 
efficiency. Society, therefore, itself becomes the monopolist 
and takes over the means of transportation and communica- 
tion. 

Thus the social interests of the majority demand the elim- 
ination of the capitalist principle from these departments. 
The capitalists who owned these properties were compelled 
to yield up their immediate interests when they conflicted with 
the social interests of the majority. Social Evolution concerned 
itself first with these functions because of their important 
relation to both production and distribution. Social Evolution 
does not operate violently. It seeks to attain its purpose 
without friction. The capitalists who were eliminated from 
control of a social function were nevertheless not expropriated 
entirely. Society guaranteed them the income of normal 
times. 

The next function with which society concerned itself was 
that of distribution. Every item that enters into the daily 
needs of the consumer became a matter of social concern. 
How often one may eat meat, what kind and how many rolls 
one may have for breakfast, how many inches long one's coat 
may be, how many pockets may have flaps, etc., etc.; all of 
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these become matters of social concern. In a word, distribu- 
tion of consumable wealth became a national issue. 

Next came production. How did Social Evolution, ac- 
celerated by the war emergency, deal with the capitalist mode 
of production T Was production taken out of private hands 
and socialized as were transportation, communication and dis- 
tribution f Not at all. Why nott Because the capitalist 
mode of prodttction proved that it ivas not a/n outworn sys- 
tem of production. On the contrary, it showed itself pos- 
sessed of a tremendous amount of latent vitality. It proved 
responsive and equal to every demand that Social Evolution 
made upon it. 

Here is something to ponder over for the ''Marxians" who 
have been mouthing formulas Marx framed some seventy-five 
years ago. ''The capitalist mode of production has outworn 
its usefulness and must be discarded,*' they thunder. And 
they make this claim in peace times. On all sides of them 
Social Evolution shows marked tendencies to concern itself 
with other departments of social relations. But they refuse 
to be lured from their monotonous chant, for they are scien- 
tific (?) Socialists. 

Yet when these "outworn" methods of production were 
put to the severest test in their history they proved that, far 
from outworn, they were capable of undreamed of expansion. 

It is the capitalist mode of exchange and not the mode of 
production that proved itself outworn. And it did not re- 
quire a world war to demonstrate this. Marx and Engels 
noted this fact when they wrote the Communist Manifesto. 
Crises and overproduction are not to be charged to 
the capitalist mode of production, but to the capitalist mode 
of exchange. Marx and Engels because of their class struggle 
theory as the historic law of social progress could not sep- 
arate the mode of exchange from the mode of production. 
The whole capitalist system must be overthrown at one time 
through the overthrow of the capitalist mode of production. 
Therefore, as far back as 1847 we find them saying that "for 
many a decade past the history of industry and commerce 
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is but the history of the revolt of modern productive forces 
against modem conditions of production.*' (Communist 
Manifesto, page 21.) Tet Engels seemed to realize that it 
was the mode of exchange that was outworn and hampered 
the wheels of progress and not the mode of production, for 
he tells us that *^the mode of production rises in rebellion 
(^gainst the form of exchange,'' (Socialism Utopian and 
Scientific, page 138.) The realization of this fact did not 
mean to him that Social Evolution would bring about an alter- 
ation in the mode of exchange, rather was it one more proof 
that the capitalist mode of production must soon be elim- 
inated. 

Were Engels living today, however, unlike present-day 
''Marxians," he would hardly have retained that view. Marx 
and Engels were the masters, not the slaves of formulas. 
Shortly before his death, Engels recognized that both he and 
Marx had erred fundamentally. 

''History proved," said he, "that we were wrong — ^we and those 
who, like us, in 1848 awaited the speedy success of the proletariat. 
It became perfectly clear that economic conditions all over the con- 
tinent were by no means as yet sufficiently matured for superseding 
the capitalist organization of production. This was proved by the 
economic revolution which commenced on the continent of Europe in 
1848, and developed in France, Austria-Hungary, Poland and recently 
also in Russia and made Germany into an industrial state of the 
first rank — all on a oapitaiisi basis, which shows that in 1848 the pre- 
vailing conditions were stUl capable of expansion," (1895 Preface to 
Marx's "Civil War in Prance.") (My itaUcs.) 

Engels, like Marx, was a student, and as such conformed 
his conclusions to the teachings of history instead of seek- 
ing to conform history to his conclusions. 

Marx gave utterance to a great truth when he said that 
*'one form of society never perishes before all the productive 
forces are evolved for which it is sufficiently comprehensive." 
(Preface — A Contribution to the Criticism of Political Econ- 
omy.) Thus does Marx furnish present-day ** Marxians" with 
a solution to the problem that has puzzled their brains as 
to why capitalist society still persists. The capitalist mode 
of production is far from exhausted. It is still capable of 
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expansion. What it demands is better transportation and 
distribution. The possibilities of these as capitalist institu- 
tions have long been exhausted. Therefore, it is to the com- 
mon interest of producing capital and society to bring about 
the socialization of these departments. Of all forms of capi- 
tal, producing capital alone has not outlived its usefulness. 
It is still capable of advancing social progress and therefore 
is the powerful element in society which, in combination with 
the useful, forms the majority necessary to set Social Evo- 
lution in motion. 

When society assumes the economic functions of transpor- 
tation, communication and distribution, the barrier which 
these had hitherto offered to production is removed. Crises 
and over-production become automatically abolished. Now 
all attention becomes focussed upon production. Productive 
capital is for the first time compelled to answer the impera- 
tive historic question, ''Can you fulfill social needs T" Can 
you solve the basic economic problem, the problem of exist- 
ence, to the solution of which all social history has been de- 
voted? It is not over-pradiiciion, but under-prodiiction, that 
compels a change in the conditions of production. 

In the war through which we have just passed, social con- 
cern reached back to production by way of transportation and 
distribution. With these solved, but the needs still unmet, 
society for the first time was compelled to interfere in pro- 
duction. Society did not take over the function of produc- 
tion, but confined itself to dictating what should be produced. 
Needless duplication and wasteful methods were eliminated. 
Efficiency was furthered in every possible way. But beyond 
that production was not disturbed. On the contrary, unlike 
other forms of capital, productive capital made fabulous prof- 
its, because it came nearest to filling social needs. 

Society, however, reimbursed itself by raising the income 
tax rates to unprecedented proportions. 

It is evident that Social Evolution is not governed by two 
different sets of laws ; one for peace and one for war. It also 
becomes evident that war does not and cannot nullify the 
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operations of Social Evolution that are manifest in times of 
peace. On the contrary, but one and the same set of laws 
control the operations of Social Evolution in peace as well 
as in war. There is a difference, but it is a difference of de- 
gree and not of method. 

In war and in peace, the major economic problem, the 
problem of existence, governs the operations of Social Evo- 
lution. In war and in peace the social interests of the ma- 
jority determine the operations of Social Evolution. In war 
and in peace the development of national production is of 
common interest to the majority as social beings. In war 
and in peace, all modes of transportation and distribution 
that act as a check upon the development of production must, 
in the interest of the majority as social beings, be discarded 
and replaced by new and more efScient methods. In war and 
in peace when a mode of production freed from the handi- 
capping influence of inefScient transportation and distribu- 
tion, on reaching its maximum efficiency, demonstrates that 
it is incapable of solving the problem of national existence, 
the social interests of the majority demand that it be dis- 
carded and replaced by a more efficient mode of production. 
Such is the inexorable law of social change. 

Present-day ** Marxians" are not students, but blind wor- 
shippers of the past. 

When asked how is the tremendous rate of social progress 
following in the wake of the Great War to be explained? 
Why, that is simple enough, they tell us. It was a ''peculiar 
paradox," that's all! 

To the people of every nation involved, the World War 
brought home the lesson of the common social interest of all 
classes as against the opponent. All classes rallied to the de- 
fense of national existence. There was, however, one group 
in every nation that refused all aid to the common social 
problem. In the European countries this group consisted of 
a small number of Left Wing, revolutionary ** Marxians." In 
the United States, opposition was the official stand of the So- 
cialist Party. We have already quoted some of the official 
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spokesmen in explanation of this. There is the humanitarian 
ground which is common to every normal human being. But 
the scientific ( ?) ground was that the war would make for 
social retrogression. If they believed that the war — ^which 
succeeded in cementing all elements in society — ^would make 
for social progress, they would not on humanitarian grounds 
have withheld their support. The American Socialist Party 
makes this point quite clear. It states that ''the only struggle 
which would justify the workers in taking up arms is the 
great struggle of the working class of the world to free itself 
from economic exploitation and political oppression." (Ma- 
jority Report adopted by St. Louis (1917) Convention.) 

This is the consistent Marxian position. Anti-social civil 
war is the only war sanctioned by Marxian principles. The 
opposition in the European countries took the identical posi- 
tion. Those Socialists who did come to the support of their 
respective nations were excoriated as traitors to the working 
class; ''social patriots" who had repudiated Marxian prin- 
ciples. Marxian principles teach that social progress can only 
be attained through anti-social conflict. Therefore, a true 
"Marxian" can never give his support to a common social 
problem. 

But the war did bring about social progress in every coun- 
try. Nay, more than that, it actually brought about a nice 
crop of revolutions that toppled over thrones and dynasties 
so swiftly that one could hardly follow their chronological 
order. 

But did all this convey any meaning to Marxian Scientific 
(T) Socialists! Let us see. 



THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION 

The first throne to topple was that of his majesty, Nicholas 
Ily Czar of all the Russias. Was this an accident or is there 
an historic explanation for this phenomenon Y 

War, as we have seen, is a social problem, the problem of 
national existence. The people rally to the support of their 
Government and put their possessions and their lives at its 
disposal to be used in defense of national existence. The 
backward Russian nation in a test of strength with a fully 
developed industrial nation like Oermany was doomed to de- 
feat. This outcome could not possibly have been avoided even 
if the (rovernment were heart and soul with the people. But 
it is a well-known fact that the reactionary and corrupt Rus- 
sian Government shamefully betrayed its people. The people 
were compelled to take over the prosecution of the war into 
their own hands. 

They organized the resources of the nation and struggled 
to maintain an efficient and equipped army in the field. All 
classes were a unit in their determination to defend their 
national existence. Opposition was met only from the two 
anti-social elements, the Czar's Qovemment and the revolu- 
tionary ''Marxian" Socialists. The Government, of course, 
was at that time the principal impediment to national secur- 
ity. National existence united all the people against the Gov- 
ernment and the Government was abolished. It was a social 
revolution because it promoted the social interests of all classes 
in Russian society. Due to the fact that the majority of the 
people were behind it, the revolution was swift, sure and com- 
paratively bloodless. 

The Marxian scientific (?) Socialists, like Lenine and 
Trotsky, had done nothing to bring about the revolution. 
Neither of them was in the country at the time. But their 
disciples did everything in their power to split the united 
people into class-warring groups. If they had succeeded, the 
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revolution would have been defeated. The revolution of 1905 
would have been successful if it hadn't been for the anti-social 
activities of the ** Marxians." 

The people proceeded to create a constitutional form of 
government that was calculated to advance the social interests 
of the Russian people and place them in the first rank of 
democratic nations. Industrial development would have pro- 
ceeded at an unprecedented rate, due to great natural re- 
sources and financial support from advanced nations. The 
road would have been quickly paved for the historic basis for 
social change. 

But Messrs. Lenine and Trotsky were too scientific (f) 
to understand all this. Didn't they learn from Marx that 
the proletariat and the bourgeoisie had conflicting economic 
interests f Didn't Marx prove that labor creates all value 
and that all exploitation takes place at the point of produc- 
tion! Didn't he tell us that social progress is registered 
through the class struggle? The thing, therefore, for a true 
''Marxian" to do is to wage the class struggle against the 
exploiters. Through this struggle lies the road to progress. 
Away with the bourgeoisie, and the capitalist mode of pro- 
duction I 

Of course, Marx had said also that *'New or higher condi- 
tions of production never step on the scene before the material 
conditions of existence of the same have come to light ovJt of 
the womh of the old society.*' (Preface, A Contribution to 
the Criticism of Political Economy.) (My italics.) 

But that was only an incidental statement written in a 
preface and therefore could not have much of an historic sig- 
nificance. Anyway, the great ''Marxians," Lenine and 
Trotsky, didn't pay the slightest attention to it. But the 
class struggle, ah! there is the heart and kernel of social 
history I Let us stick to the class struggle and we can't go 
wrong. 

So, no sooner is the Russian social revolution an accom- 
plished fact and bids fair to bring to that unhappy country 
a certain measure of social progress, than Messrs. Lenine and 
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Trotsky arrive just in time to defeat this underhand plot. 
"We must have the class war and the dictatorship of the 
proletariat," they thunder. Down with the bourgeoisie; the 
wage worker alone creates all wealth ; away with the rest ! 

They succeeded in their purpose. For now eighteen months 
Bussia has been under the dictatorship of the proletariat. 
The class war is raging. The civil war they had always 
dreamed of is gradually assuming the form of a nightmare. 
Civil war is a game two can play at ! It remains to be seen 
which will conquer. 

Lenine and Trotsky had always levelled their shafts of 
criticism against the other "Marxians" for their inconsistent 
and compromising ways. But how did Lenine and Trotsky 
attain their power and how have they maintained itt They 
succeeded in undermining the Eerensky Gk)vernment because 
of their promise of immediate peace and bread. No sooner 
did they obtain power than they at once embarked upon a 
civil war which is growing in fury while the world war has 
come to an end. The proletariat of Bussia is still waiting 
for the bread promised them by Lenine and Trotsky. 

When the question of dealings with other nations came up, 
Mr. Trotsky expressed himself in no uncertain terms. The 
New York Call of March 20, 1918, quotes Trotsky as follows : 
"It is impossible even to discuss a Busso- American alliance. 
Socialist Bussia can never place itself under obligations to 
capitalist America." 

One year later (April 9, 1919), the New York Call comes 
out with a big headline that "The Bussian Socialist Federated 
Soviet Bepublic is preparing to do a business of $1,500,000,000 
with the United States!" 

Such is the consistent and uncompromising position of 
Messrs. Lenine and Trotsky. Today we witness the spectacle 
of the official representative of the Soviet Qovernment in this 
country dogging the footsteps of the capitalist-imperialists 
of America, the Exporting Manufacturers' Association, in an 
effort to establish trade relations. 

It may be said, of course, that such compromise is unavoid- 
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able in the present international situation. Let us turn our 
attention then to Russia proper. Surely, here we will find a 
consistent, uncompromising position. How could it be other- 
wise? Certainly no one can believe that Lenine and Trotsky 
are monsters who derive fiendish joy out of the murder of 
noble men and women whom but yesterday they called ' * Com- 
rades." No Lenine and Trotsky were compelled to resort to 
murder because of their unflinching devotion to their prin- 
ciples. The opposing Comrades would have compromised 
with the bourgeoisie. It was the duty of Lenine and -Trotsky 
to prevent a compromise, be the cost what it may. It is ter- 
rible to have to shoot down your Comrades, but to compromise 
with the bourgeoisie is a still greater crime. Lenine and 
Trotsky unhesitatingly chose the lesser of the two evils. 

With the compromising Comrades conveniently out of the 
way, Lenine and Trotsky were free to put into effect their 
uncompromising principles. They proclaimed the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat. The bourgeoisie was completely ex- 
cluded. Lenine and Trotsky were intoxicated with joy. The 
dream of their lives was at last realized. The price was 
high but justified by the results. The class struggle ended 
in a complete victory for the proletariat. The industries now 
belong to the producers and they obtain *Hhe full product of 
their toil." 

Translated into practical achievements, what did all this 
spell for the workers? Collapse of industry, commercial 
chaos and starvation. Lenine and Trotsky had failed the 
masses. They had promised peace and bread; they brought 
neither peace nor bread. Dictatorship of the proletariat 
means starvation for the proletariat. Victory for uncom- 
promising principles means industrial stagnation and disor- 
ganization. 

Unfortunately, it is not theories but bread that sustains 
life. Lenine and Trotsky had to be taught this by bitter 
experience. They banqueted the masses on revolutionary 
speeches which, while they thrilled, failed to fill the stomach. 
The demand for bread grew louder and more insistent. The 
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reign of the dictatorship of the proletariat was menaced by 
the proletariat. Something had to be done and quickly, too. 
Lenine and Trotsky, who preferred to spill the blood of their 
Comrades, rather than compromise with the bourgeoisie, were 
compelled to turn to the bourgeoisie for help. Bitter experi- 
ence had taught them a sober lesson. Lenine now tells us 
that: 

"Without the direction of speoialiats of different branches of 
knowledge, technique and experience the transformation toward So- 
cialism is vmpossihle, . . . But the specialists are inevitably bourgeois. 
. . . Although we have succeeded in defeating sabotage, we have not 
yet created an environment which would put at our disposal the 
bourgeois specialist, . . . We were forced now to make use of the 
old bourgeois method and agree to a very high remuneration for the 
services of the biggest of the bourgeois speouUisis, . . . It is clear 
that the measure is a compromise. 

"Furthermore, it is clear that such a measure is not merely a halt 
in a certain part and to a certain degree of the offensive against oapi- 
talism, but also a step backward by our Socialist Soviet State." (The 
Soviets at Work.) (My italics.) 

Such is the graphic picture of ** uncompromising" revolu- 
tionary ^'Marxians" in action. Oh, strange spectacle! The 
bourgeoisie practices sabotage and the ''dictatorship of the 
proletariat'* resents it! What's good for the goose, etc., etc. 

To what degree have the practical lessons, as narrated 
by Lenine, influenced the theoretical position of these "un- 
compromising Marxians"? Theory that does not work out 
in practice cannot be very sound theory. Was this obvious 
truth recognized by these scientific (?) Marxians? Let us 
investigate. 

Lenine wrote his "The Soviets at Work" after six or eight 
months' practical experience as the leader of a State under 
the dictatorship of the proletariat. In order to retain power 
and prevent the starvation of the proletariat, he and Trotsky 
were compelled to compromise with the bourgeoisie. One 
year later they issued a call for a congress of the "New Revo- 
lutionary International. ' ' Does this call seek to give the pro- 
letariat of the rest of the world the benefit of the practical 
experience in Russia? Does it aim to prevent in other coun- 
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tries a repetition of methods that, in practice, proved wholly 
Utopian f Is it its purpose to unite all Socialists rather than 
divide themY Is it conceived in a spirit that would indicate 
remorse for having uselessly murdered scores of good Com- 
rades whose views experience had vindicated? Does it grasp 
the opportunity, in a measure, to atone for its crimes against 
these Comrades, by doing all in its power to prevent such 
fratricide in other countries f 

Let the document speak for itself It was published in 
full in the New York CM on March 20, 1919 : 

"Dear Comrades: The undersigned parties and organizations con- 
sider it an urgent necessity that the first congress of the new revo- 
lutionary International be called. . . . The gigantic speed of the 
progress of the world revolution, that continually gives rise to ever- 
new problems, the danger of the choking of this revolution by that 
combination of the capitalist states, whi<£, in opposition to the revo- 
lution, is rallying under the hypocritical flag of the League of Nations; 
the attempt of the sooicU tra/Uorous parties to combine, so that after 
having declared 'amnesty' to each other once more help their govern- 
ments and their bourgeoisie to betray the working class; finally the 
hard-earned wealth of revolutionary experience and the internationaliza- 
tion of the whole revolutionary movement — all these circumstances 
compel us to take the initiative to make the discussion of the question 
of calling an International Congress of the revolutionary proletarian 
parties part of our business. 

"As a basis for the new International, we deem necessary the rec- 
ognition of the following clauses, which we shall consider our platform, 
and which have been worked out on the basis of the program of the 
Spartacus Oroup in Germany and the Communist Party {Bolshevik) in 
Bussia: 

"1. The present is the period of the dissolution and the collapse 
of the entire capitalist world system, which will mean the entire col- 
lapse of European culture, if capitalism with its unsolvable contradic- 
tions is not destroyed. 

"2. The problem of the proletariat consists in immediately seizing 
the power of the State. This seizure of the power of the State means 
the destruction of the State apparatus of this bourgeoisie and the or- 
ganization of a new proletarian apparatus of power. 

"3. This new machine of State must embody the dictatorship of 
the working class, and in certain places also the small peasants nnd 
farm hands, i. e., it must be the tool of the systematic overthrow of the 
exploiting classes and the means of their expropriation. 

Type of the New State 

"Not the false bourgeois democracy — this hypocritical form of the 
lie of the finance oligarchy, with its purely formal equality, but the 
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proletarian democracy and the possibility of the realization of freedom 
for the working masses; not parliamentarism, but self-government of 
these masses through their elected organizations; not capitalist bu- 
reaucracy, but organs of administration which have been created by 
the masses themselves, with the true participation of these masses in 
the government of the countries and in the activity of the Socialist 
structure — ^this should be the type of the proletarian state. The power 
of the workers' counoUs and similar orgamsations is its concrete form, 

''4. The dictatorship of the proletariat must be the lever of the 
immediate expropriation of capital and the abolition of private owner- 
ship of the means of production, with its transformation into owner- 
ship by the people. 

''The main problems that confront us today are: (a) The social- 
ization of the large industries and their central organization, the 
banks; (b) the confiscation of the lands of the great landholders and 
the socialization of capitalist agricultural production. 

''(c) The monopolization of trade. 

"(d) The socialization of the great buildings and houses in the 
cities and on estates. 

"(f) The introduction of the administration by the workers and 
the centralisation of the eoonomio functions in the hands of the organs 
of proletarian dictatorship. 

"The term 'socialization,' as herein used, means the abolition of 
private property and its transfer to the ownership of the proletarian 
state and the Socialist administration of the working class. 

"5. For the purpose of safeguarding the Socialist revolution for 
defense against enemies within and without, of assistance for other 
national groups of the fighting proletariat, etc., the complete disofrma^ 
ment of the howrgeoisie and their agents and the general arming of 
the proletariat is necessary. 

"7. The fundamental means of the struggle are mass action of 
the proletariat, even to armed open warfare with the State power of 
capital. 

Relation to the "Socialist Parties" 

"8. The old International parted into three main groups: First, 
those frankly social patriots, who, during the entire imperialist war 
from 1914 to 1918 supported their bourgeoisie and transformed the 
working class into hangmen of the international revolution. 

"Then there is the 'center,' at present theoretically led by Kautsky 
and representing an organization of such elements, constantly waver- 
ing, not capable of following a definite plan of action and at times 
positively traitorous. 

"Finally the Left revolutionary wing. 

"9. As regards the social patriots, who everywhere in the critical 
moment oppose the proletarian revolution with force of arms, only 
unsparing combat is possible. As regards the 'center,' our tactics 
must be to separate the revolutionary elements and the pitiless criticism 
and unmasking of the leaders. . . . 

"10. On the other hand, a block with those elements of the revo- 
lutionary working class is necessary, which, although they formerly 
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did not belong to the Soeialwt parties now on the whole hold the views 
of and indorse the proletarian dictatorship in the form of the Soviet 
power. These are, in the first place, the Syndicalist element of the 
labor movement," (My italics.) 

So this is the platform of the new revolutionary Interna- 
tional, as drawn up by those who had obtained most 
of the "hard-earned wealth of revolutionary experience!*' 
What matters it that in practice they were compelled to re- 
pudiate its principles} Of what significance is the fact that 
the effort to enforce them in Russia paralyzed industry and 
brought nothing but starvation to the ''emancipated prole- 
tariat "f Instead of encouraging the union of all Socialist 
forces they tell us that ''only unsparing combat is possible." 
Well do we know what that means. The old, tried and battle- 
scarred veterans of perhaps a quarter of a century of unre- 
mitting toil in behalf of the masses are to be the first bloody 
victims of the "social revolution." Civil war must rage, the 
blood of the masses must pour like water, chaos must reign, 
the bourgeoisie must be crushed and amid such a glorious 
environment the dictatorship of the proletariat proclaimed. 
All these are prerequisite preliminaries to the Social Evolu- 
tion. Lacking these, progress is impossible. 

Assuming that the Socialists of other countries act upon the 
advice of Lenine and Trotsky and, through blood, succeed in 
wading their way to the dictatorship of the proletariat, how 
are they to keep the masses from starving? Will they be 
obliged to do what Lenine and Trotsky were compelled to do ; 
that is, compromise with the bourgeoisie f Will this prove 
any more difficult in other countries than it did in Russia f 
Let us for a moment follow the "unsolvable contradictions" 
of these uncompromising, revolutionary scientific (f) "Marx- 
ian" Socialists. 

First, they insisted that the bourgeoisie must be crushed 
and the dictatorship of the proletariat proclaimed, be the price 
what it may. Next, to retain power and prevent the starva- 
tion of the proletariat, they compromised with their bour- 
geoisie. Then, for the other countries they advise the repeti- 
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tion of their original tactics and this is followed a few months 
later with an appeal to the bourgeoisie of other countries to 
come to their rescue! The New York CM of May 14, 1919, 
published the following news item: 

"CONFERENCE TO GET TECHNICAL AID FOB RUSSIA— 

MARTENS CALLS GATHERING HERE TO SECURE 

SPECIALISTS WILLING TO HELP SOVIETS 



"Discussion of the problem of securing technical men to aid in 
the reconstruction of Soviet Russia will be the purpose of a confer- 
ence to be called here for July 4-6 by L. C. A. K. Martens, Soviet 
Russian representative in this country. 

"The purpose of the conference will be to ascertain the number of 
technical men desiring to offer their abilities to Russia. 

"Difficult is the inheritance which fell to the share of the Soviet 
Government. Russia was devastated by the war . . . the railroads 
were in a state of paralysis, factories and shops remained without 
fuel and raw materials. Such was the condition of Russia when the 
Russian proletariat took the power into their hands. At the first step 
they met with the sabotage of the bourgeoisie and the intelligentsia, 
which complicated the sitttaiion stUl more. One of the principal tasks 
of the Socialist revolution in Russia is the creation of a new social sys- 
tem of a higher order than the capitalist system. . . . 

'*The possibility of Socialism in Bussia is determined by the meas- 
ttre of success with which the Soviet power is able to utilize the whole 
technical and organizing experience of capitalism for its own purposes. 

"It is, therefore, a very important task of the Soviet power to 
attract to the work in Russia experienced men in the greatest possible 
number, specialists in all fields of technology and science." (My 
italics.) 

Here we have the naive but somewhat belated recognition 
of Marx's fundamental proposition, ''That new or higher 
conditions of production never step on to the scene before 
the material conditions of existence of the same have come 
to light out of the womb of the old society." 

Plachanov and the Mensheviki tried to remind Lenine and 
Trotsky of this truth, but they would not hear of it. They 
proceeded with their dogmatic task of first creating the higher 
conditions of production and expected these to fill the stom- 
achs of the masses. Having learned a historic lesson at the 
expense of thousands of victims composed of members of the 
proletariat, whose dictatorship they established, Lenine and 
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Trotsky must now proceed to create the material conditions 
of existence for their new social system. These scientists ( f ) 
like a crab must crawl backwards. 

But what would have been the plight of Messrs. Lenine and 
Trotsky if the proletariat of America had acted on their ad- 
vice and also established the dictatorship of the proletariat f 
If the bourgeoisie resents the dictatorship of the proletariat, 
and this resentment manifests itself in sabotage, what is the 
likelihood of the bourgeoisie of another country coming to 
the support of a proletarian dictatorship? And if all the 
countries had established the dictatorship of the proletariat 
at the one time — ^well, the competition for the services of the 
''useless" bourgeoisie would have been so keen that the dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat would soon have been converted 
into a dictatorship of the bourgeoisie I 



THE GERMAN REVOLUTION 

The historic explanation for the German revolution is, of 
course, identical with that of the Russian revolution. 

The autocratic Qerman Government well knew that without 
the support of a majority of the German people it could not 
possibly wage a successful war. The masses, including the 
Socialists, were hoodwinked into the belief that national ex- 
istence was threatened by Russia. This is biologically a con- 
clusive argument which is bound to rally and cement all 
classes. 

The Socialists justified their support of the war on two 
grounds: (1) They were siding with German progress, 
as against Russian reaction; (2) If they failed to sup- 
port the war, the German masses would turn against them. 
The latter statement constitutes a repudiation of the Marxian 
theory that the class struggle is the propelling force of social 
progress and an empiric acceptance of the law that social 
interests sway the action of the masses, overriding all class 
conflict. 

Only an insignificant minority upheld the class struggle 
theory, the anti-social genesis of which made participation in 
a matter of social concern an impossibility. 

For four years the (Jerman people starved, suffered, bled 
and died in the interest of national existence. They gave 
money, treasure, life to their Gk)vemment in the hope that 
through such unstinted support the Government would be put 
in a position to redeem its promise to protect national se- 
curity. 

The war was lost. The Government had failed the people. 
It had failed to protect the social interests of the majority. 
The social interests of the majority demanded that the Gov- 
ernment which had proved itself inefficient be removed. It was 
removed. And what is the character of the Government that 
was put in its place f A Government representative of the 
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social interests of the majority as democratically expressed by 
the electorate of the Grerman nation. 

Thus did autocracy in (Germany come to an end. Not the 
class struggle, but the social interests of the majority brought 
about its doom. Inasmuch as this was a social revolution, 
the fact that it was accomplished without bloodshed should 
occasion no surprise. 

The small group of '^ Marxians," who by consistent adher- 
ence to the class-struggle theory had held aloof from the ac- 
tivities that created the historic conditions which alone made 
possible the social revolution, at once undertook to obstruct 
and, if possible, defeat the inexorable operations of the laws 
of Social Evolution. 

They would have nothing to do with a social revolution. 
As uncompromising, revolutionary "Marxians," they imme- 
diately demanded an anti-social revolution. "The class 
struggle, the dictatorship of the proletariat, that is the true 
law of social progress ! The only social revolution is the anti- 
social revolution. Such a revolution we are determined to 
bring about at once, be the cost what it may!" 

In an attempt to enforce such "scientific" principles on 
history, hundreds of loyal and devoted Comrades slayed each 
other with the ferocity of wild beasts. 

Such noble souls as Rosa Luxemburg and Karl Liebknecht 
fearlessly sacrificed their lives in behalf of a principle that is 
historically and scientifically false. Rosa Luxemburg little 
realized the misery that her theories, if enforced, would bring 
to the very class in whose interest she gladly gave her life. 
Her views had undergone no change whatsoever. In 1899 
she wrote (Sozial Reform oder Revolution, page 56) : 

''As, however, the cataclysm of the bourgeoie society is the comer- 
stone of scientific SocicUism so the removal of this cornerstone would 
logically lead to the breakdown of the entire Socialist conception. . . . 
Without the collapse of capitalism the expropriation of the capitalist 
class is imposs^le," (My italics.) (Quoted by V. Simkhovitch, page 
250.) 

Pour years of agonizing war with its unprecedented fury 
and cruelty did not bring enough misery to the (German 
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masses ; we must proceed at once to expropriate the capitalist 
class and thus make certain of the collapse of capitalism. But 
the masses are also a part of bourgeois society and industrial 
collapse must lead to starvation for the masses. Let the Spar- 
tacan group halt long enough in their Utopian star-gazing 
to cast their eyes on the bitter realities in Russia. What failed 
of accomplishment in Oermany was supremely successful in 
Russia. The collapse of capitalism, the expropriation of the 
bourgeoisie and — and — oh, glorious, thrilling, ecstacy — ^the 
dictatorship of the proletariat! Are the Russian masses 
happy? Do they bless the Marxian class-struggle theory of 
history — that is, if they had ever heard of it — ^how do they 
like getting the **full product of their toil" now that they 
have been completely ''emancipated from wage slavery?" 

If the Spartacan group had been successful in Germany 
we would by this time have had another Soviet representa- 
tive in New York competing with the Russian Soviet for the 
services of the despised bourgeoisie ! Non-compromising, revo- 
lutionary, Marxian, scientific (f) Socialism in theory and in 
practice ! 

And yet these groups have the eflfrontery to find fault with 
the old Socialist parties ! 



CONCLUSION 

It is quite evident that a search for the underlying causes 
that have led to the collapse of the International Socialist 
movement is not the simple task many Comrades have ima- 
gined. It has been the fashion to dismiss this rather unpleas- 
ant problem with the stereotyped statement that the incessant 
strife within the international movement was due to differences 
over policy and tactics. 

Our study had brought out the fact that the problem is 
not as simple as all that. Comrades do not massacre each 
other in cold blood because they disagree as to policy and 
tactics. We have discovered that the root of the trouble lies 
far deeper. It is now clear that the irrepressible conflict must 
be traced back to differences over principles rather than over 
policy and tactics. 

Our re-examination of Marxian principles revealed the fact 
that they are neither scientific nor Socialistic. Marxian prin- 
ciples are not based upon the laws of Social Evolution and 
therefore are not scientific. Marx's economic interpretation 
of history with its class-struggle theory is fundamentally an 
antinsocial conception of history. We have seen where Marx 
had made his mistake. He dealt with effects, not causes, but 
mistook them for causes. 

We now know that the propelling motive power behind all 
social progress is the quest for a solution to the problem of 
existence and that throughout history all social change has 
been registered in response to the social interests of the ma- 
jority. The majority is usually formed through a combina- 
tion of the powerful and useful as against the remnants of 
the past and useless of the present. This is the social inter- 
pretation of history. Social Evolution compels economic evo- 
lution. Social Evolution gave rise to the several epochs 
through which man has evolved. Each epoch presented the 
phenomenon of a class struggle at the point of production 
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peculiar to that epoch, but which gradually disappeared as 
Social Evolution evolved the succeeding epoch. 

Marx believed that Social Evolution operates through the 
class struggle. 

The International Socialist movement is based on his theory 
of the industrial conflict.' It concerns itself with the welfare 
of the producer and demands the abolition of the capitalist 
mode of production. 

The Socialists entered practical politics not because it was 
indicated by Marxian theoretical principles, but in spite of 
its clear repudiation of those principles. 

The ''true Marxists" were bitterly opposed to this step. 
But the party's final decision was tantamount to the bar- 
tering away of their Marxian principles in return for the 
political support of the masses. This momentous decision 
once made could be rescinded only under pain of losing the 
support of the masses. 

From that moment on, the ' ' Marxists ' ' paid homage to two 
masters — Marx and the masses. The masses are not interested 
in theories. To them it is the every-day practical problems of 
life that count. It was demanded that the ''Marxists" 
devote their practical activities to championing the social 
interests, the consumer interests of the masses. So we have 
the anomalous spectacle of the "Marxists" holding fast to 
Marxian principles in theory but applying the principles of 
the masses in practice. The two are in complete contradiction 
of each other. 

Marxian principles concern themselves with productive cap- 
ital and the interests of the producer, whereas the masses are 
swayed by their social welfare, their welfare as consumers. 
The International Socialist movement grew in proportion as 
it repudiated Marxian theory and followed the dictates of 
the masses. 

But along with the growth of the movement grew the strife 
within the movement. The consistent "Marxists" refused to 
barter away their principles for votes. The growth of the 
movement could not reconcile them to the repudiation of 
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Marxian principles. They wanted the growth to represent 
new converts to the theory of the class struggle and the dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat. They insisted that the owners of 
the means of production and the masses could not possibly 
have any interests in common. 

The practical programs of the Socialist parties with their 
'immediate demand" planks do not threaten exploitation at 
the point of production, but concern themselves with the so- 
cial, the consumer welfare of the masses ; therefore, consistent 
"Marxians" cannot endorse them, for they bear no relation 
to Marxian principles. 

Our study, however, has disclosed the fact that Marxian 
principles are not scientific, for they are not based upon the 
laws of Social Evolution. His class-struggle theory is an 
anti-social theory and the International Socialist movement, 
which accepts Marxian principles as its theoretical founda- 
tion, is not a Socialist but an anti-Socialist movement. 

But the practical program which the masses forced the 
''Marxists" to adopt is consistent with the laws of Social Evo- 
lution inasmuch as it concerns itself with social welfare, the 
welfare of the consumers. This practical program converted 
the International Socialist movement into a consumer move- 
ment and, as a consequence, into a Socialist movement. And 
it is identically against this practical Socialist program that 
the Bolsheviki, Spartacides and Left Wing factions wage their 
bitter and relentless struggle. 

Such is the hopeless chaos in which the International So- 
cialist movement is plunged. And what is the cause of this 
tragic situation f The cause must be sought in the ''Marx- 
ists' " repudiation of all that is great in Marx. Marx lived, 
toiled and suffered in the hope that he would prove by the 
force of example that there is only one scientific way of ad- 
vancing Socialism and that is by observing the daily opera- 
tions of Social Evolution and co-operating with these tenden- 
cies. Marx never tired of reiterating this fundamental law. 

"In Brussels," Marx writes, "where I was exiled by Guizot, I 
organized, together with Engels, W. Wolf and others> a German 'Ar- 
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beiterbildingsverein ' which still exists. We published at the same 
time a series of printed and lithographed pamphlets in which we criti- 
cized mercilessly that mixture of French-English Socialism or Com- 
munism with German philosophy which then formed the doctrine of 
the "Bund." Instead of that we postulated soientiflo insight in the 
economic stHwture of cii)%l society as the only defensible theoretical 
basis of Socialism, We also explained in popidar form that it is not 
a question of piling through some Utopian system, but of talcing a 
conscious part in the process of social transforma^tian which is going 
on before our very eyes. ... In the manifesto written for working- 
men / discarded all systems and put in their stead a critical insight 
into the conditions, progress and general results of the actital social 
movement." (Karl Marx, by Herr Vogt. London, 1860. Pages 35-42. 
Quoted by Simkhovitch, pages 13, 14.) (My italics.) 

Such was Marx's conception of the scientific method. But 
what is the method of his so-called disciples, the present-day 
'^ Marxists "t Do they take a conscious part in the process 
of social transformation which is going on before their very 
eyesY Not at all. They shrink from taking a conscious part 
in the daily social processes. Instead they devote all their 
energies to an activity which Marx characterized as Utopian, 
that is, trying to put through a new social system. That new 
system they used to call the Co-operative Commonwealth, but 
this name has now gone out of style and ''the latest thing" 
in systems is the Soviet ** Republic." No, **a critical insight" 
into the conditions, progress and general results of the actual 
social movement (Marx), may have been the scientific ** style" 
in Marx's time, but styles will change and so the modem 
''scientific" style is to ignore the actual social movement and 
instead call for a dictatorship of the proletariat. 

The would-be disciples of Marx are but a libel on Marx. 

The Bolsheviki, the Spartacides and Left Wingers reverse 
Marx's procedure. They discard Marx's scientific method of 
basing propaganda on a critical insight into the actual social 
movement and instead base it on Marx's theoretical system. 
Their achievements in Russia and their efforts in Germany 
bear eloquent and bloody testimony to the scientific ( T) char- 
acter of their propaganda. It is but the fruition of the 
fundamental contradiction which forms the quicksand founda- 
tion for the International Socialist movement. The movement 
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has lived a lie. The practical program fostered the belief 
that the movement aimed to promote social progress through 
social and democratic methods, but when the test came it 
proved itself in reality to be an anti-social, anti-democratic 
movement aiming at a dictatorship of a class. Socialism can 
only be attained, say they, through civil war, with all the 
^Sony, fratricide and misery that the word implies. 

This much may be said for the Bolsheviki: they are con- 
sistent and therefore set themselves against the double dealing 
which heretofore has been the policy of the International So- 
cialist movement. In their call for the Third International, 
they expressly exclude all parties that owe their influence and 
growth to the empirically arrived at Socialist practical pro- 
gram. Instead they offer representation to all anti-social ele- 
ments that always opposed the Socialist practical program. The 
Bolsheviki say that ^'a block with those elements of the revo- 
lutionary working class is necessary which, although they 
formerly did not belong to the Socialist parties, now on the 
whole hold views of and endorse the proletarian dictatorship 
in the form of the Soviet potoer.'^ The Bolsheviki wish to 
remain true to the theoretical Marxian principles, and apply 
them in practice. These principles, however, are Utopian. 
They seek to bring about a new social system by force with- 
out consideration to the laws of Social Evolution. The Bol- 
sheviki must fail unless they reverse themselves and adopt a 
social democratic program, and repudiate their anti-social 
class-struggle principles. 

What is to be the experience in other countries! Will the 
** Marxists" of each country have to learn of the Utopian 
character of their principles only at the expense of blood- 
shed! Must light come to them only through the darkness 
and misery which the practical application of their principles 
bring to the masses! Leaders and teachers of the Interna- 
tional Socialist movement, what is your answer ! Every drop 
of blood uselessly spilt will be an indelible stain on your con- 
science. Upon your heads must rest the guilt for the bestial 
slaughter which the practical application of your principles 
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always engender. Unlike yourselves, your disciples are in 
the main consistent. They wish to conform practice to theory. 
And so they get out of your control. They go to the Left 
while you, lacking the courage of your convictions, veer to 
the Bight. You are consistent in your inconsistency. With 
you, theory is one thing, practice is quite another. But this 
miserable situation has now come to a head. It can be dodged 
no longer. You must either repudiate your teachings or re- 
pudiate your practice. Your straddling attitude has earned 
for you the well-merited contempt and hatred of your 
disciples. 

The ''Marxists" claim to be the only true Socialist group 
in society. All experience, however, points to the very oppo- 
site — ^that they are an anti-social group in society. They are 
opposed to the use of the State as a social instrument. They 
wish to ''capture" the State so that they might destroy it. 
They despise the "bourgeois" State. But the bourgeois does 
not despise it. On the contrary, he finds it a very handy in- 
strument. He is only too happy to keep it on his side. It 
delights him to know that the "Marxians" do not threaten 
to take the control of the State from him and then use it 
against him. The capitalist fears the power of the State. 
That is why he feels safe only when it is under his control. 
Should the "Marxists" attempt to put their anti-social prin- 
ciples into practice, should they decide to "capture" the State 
through other than political methods, it will certainly be a 
great comfort to the capitalist class to know that the power 
of the police, the militia and the courts are all on its side. 

But the "Marxists" disdain to learn a lesson from the 
capitalist class. They refuse to make use of the State as the 
tool by means of which to undermine profit. That would be 
a social process and therefore does not square with their anti- 
social principles. Besides, it would mean nothing but slow, 
plodding work, without any of the revolutionary thrills evoked 
by calls for the "dictatorship of the proletariat," "revolu- 
tionary mass action," "militant proletariat," "the emanci- 
pation of the masses from the thraldom of wage slavery," 
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''the class struggle against their exploiters," and all the other 
brave words that are guaranteed to bring down the house. 
How could it be possible to attain progress without such in- 
dispensable tools t They are fundamental to social progress. 
Prom the attitude of the ''Marxists," one is forced to the con- 
clusion that to them form is more vital than substance. Social 
progress is to them an intoxicating game with the lives and 
well-being of the masses a minor consideration. 

In every country there are to be found political or social 
organizations which, while making no pretense that social 
democracy is their aim, yet undertake activities in harmony 
with the spirit and purpose of Socialist organizations. 

They devote themselves usually to a number of measures 
that aim to serve the social and consumer interests of the 
people as a whole. They demand that the people through 
their Government take over some economic function, and this, 
of course, makes for the elimination of the capitalist principle 
— profit — and replaces it with the Socialist principle — service. 

What attitude do "Marxians" take towards these organiza- 
tions? It is either one of indifference or actual hostility. Let 
us cite a few examples furnished by different countries. 

We have already referred to the Reconstruction program 
of the British Labor Party. This program, although the 
product of an economic organization of the workers, is funda- 
mentally a Socialist program. The British Labor Party is 
not a Marxian party and therein lies the hope of the British 
masses. The program spurns all class appeal, but lays great 
stress on the social and consumer welfare of the people. This 
program does not aim to destroy the State, but to destroy 
the profit system through the State. 

If the British Socialist Party, a Simon-pure "Marxian" 
organization, had gotten control of the British Labor Party, 
what would have been the result! The anti-social class 
struggle would have become the central theme of the "recon- 
struction" program. Economic interests rather than social 
interests would have been stressed. And the British Labor 
Party would have taken its place beside the British Socialist 
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Party, unnoticed and unheard. But fortunately for the 
British masses it is the non-Marxian Fabian Society that has 
the ear of the British Labor Party and has played an impor- 
tant part in the framing of the Reconstruction program. This 
historic document is in harmony with the operations of the 
laws of Social Evolution and is therefore scientific. 

If the future policy of the British Labor Party remains 
free from the influence of the ** Marxian, revolutionary scien- 
tific (f) Socialists," its social purpose will crystalize in un- 
dreamed of blessings for the masses. The British Labor Party 
will make the distribution of consumable wealth its first con- 
cern. It will not cater to the workers as workers, but to the 
life needs of the workers. It will demand that the British 
people solve their common problem of existence through the 
agency of their Government. The people through their Gov- 
ernment will abolish the profit principle in those departments 
where inefficiency is most glaring, i. e., in distribution of 
consumable wealth. This is the department that is closest 
to the life of the people, and the British Labor Party will 
see to it that it is placed in the hands of the people. 

With the profit principle eliminated from transportation 
and distribution will come the test of the profit principle in 
production. When the private owners of the means of pro- 
duction will no longer be in a position to claim aver-prodtiction 
then will the people be in a position to claim under-prodtLction 
as the cause of want in the means of life. This stage will 
mark the beginning of the end. The British people will 
thereupon abolish the proven inefficient profit principle in 
production and replace it with the social principle — serving 
the life needs of the nation. Thus will the capitalist system 
with its classes and class struggles disappear from British 
soil. 

There is only one factor that can prevent England from 
being one of the first genuine Socialist countries, and that is 
the ** Marxian revolutionary scientific (?) Socialist." This 
** scientific" group, in spite of the teachings of Social Evolu- 
tion, still insists that social progress must be the result of 
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a class struggle waged by producers instead of a social struggle 
against a class waged by consumers. The economic anti-social 
class war is bound to have a reactionary influence. Nothing 
could suit the capitalist class better than an economic conflict 
with the State in the hands of the capitalist class. It means 
a betrayal of the hopes and aspirations of the workers. It 
means the horrors of Bolshevism duplicated in England. It 
means brutal civil warfare with the workers drowning in each 
other's blood. Such would be the inevitable result were the 
''Marxists'' to obtain leadership over the British masses. As 
between the ** Marxists" and the British Labor Party, could 
there be a doubt as to which would enlist the support of 
Marxf 

The ''Marxists" hurl the taunt of "social patriots" at all 
elements that come to the support of their national existence. 
The "Marxists" are safe from a like accusation. Social pa- 
triotism means loyalty to society, whereas the "Marxists" 
are anti-social. The hope of the masses is bound up with 
the social patriots' loyalty to society. Social patriotism makes 
for a social system based upon social service. God speed to 
the social patriots. 

In Germany the "Marxists" have thus far failed to estab- 
lish the dictatorship of the proletariat. Democracy, having 
dethroned the old form of autocracy, seems sufficiently virile 
to withstand an attack from the new. 

With the Spartacide menace apparently over, what is the 
outlook for democratic Socialism in Germany? 

Barring a coup d'etat from either the Junker or Spartacide 
camp, which would plunge- Germany into the whirlpool of 
civil war, all signs point strongly to (Jermany as the first 
Social Democracy. More than that. Not only is Gtermany 
likely to be the first country to develop democratic Socialism, 
but it will profoundly stimulate the development of demo- 
cratic Socialism in other countries. 

What is the basis for this admittedly dogmatic assertion? 

For more than four years the German people gave up life 
and treasure in an effort to save their national existence. 
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The men died on the battlefields, the women and children 
starved at home. While it was the Kaiser who made the 
war, it was the people who suffered the horrors of the war. 
The Eaiser lost the war and was compelled to flee for his life. 

Democratic Germany signed the treaty of peace and has 
pledged to pay for the Kaiser's war. The indemnity Germany 
will have to pay is beyond calculation. Never in the world's 
history have indemnities been measured in such figures. 

Even before the war, with Germany at her best in virile 
man-power and accumulated wealth, the sum would have 
appeared staggering. But today, with the best and fittest in 
the land lying in premature graves, with those remaining 
in an emaciated state, with national wealth depleted, how can 
Germany possibly meet this stupendous bill! 

Germany will pay. She will meet her installments promptly. 
She will exert herself to the utmost in an effort to wipe out 
her debt in the shortest possible time. 

The eyes of the German people are firmly Sxed on their 
pre-war standard of national existence. They will leave noth- 
ing undone in an effort to regain it. And they wish to regain 
it in the shortest possible time. This means work. It means 
intensive work. It means eflScient work. Germany will or- 
ganize and systematize. She will prevent waste. She will 
prevent useless duplication. She will reduce non-productive 
labor to a minimum. In a word, Germany will stimulate 
wealth production to an unprecedented degree. The new Ger- 
many will become the most efficient nation in the world. 
There is no escape. The interests of the majority as social 
beings demand it. And it will be done. 

The German nation will nurture its human resources as 
it has never been done before. Social and labor legislation 
will set a new standard. The wasteful and inefficient profit 
principle in the transportation and distribution of consumable 
wealth will be abolished and become a social concern. Every 
department based upon the capitalist principle acting as a 
fetter to production will be socialized. In order to be able 
to assume all these economic functions the German nation 
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will resort to direct taxation on a scale beyond anything ever 
known. 

And then what 1 Production is still in private hands. Yes, 
but it will be threatened. And the threat will come not from 
the native proletariat, but from the foreign bourgeoisie. The 
indemnity demanded by the Allies is so huge that even after 
the elimination of the inefficient profit principle in all other 
departments, wealth production will still be behind social need. 
For the German nation must now produce for the Allies as 
well as for herself. Under-production will be a threat to 
the capitalist mode of production. The social interests of 
the majority will demand greater efficiency in production. 
The Government will begin by making a study of production 
with a view to suggesting improvements. This will be fol- 
lowed by regulation of production. The Government will 
dictate what should be produced and how to produce it. From 
this stage to complete social ownership is but a step. The 
last payments of the indemnity will in all probability be made 
by a Government representing a pure Social Democracy. The 
capitalists' governments of the Allies will have abolished 
capitalism in Germany. Democratic Socialism will become 
an established fact in Germany in spite of all opposition on 
the part of the ** Marxian revolutionary scientific (?) Social- 
ists." It will be the hated social patriots who will do every- 
thing in their power to accelerate the social process in the in- 
terest of society. 

In the meantime, what will be the happenings in the Allied 
countries, particularly England and the United States? We 
have already spoken of England. The British Labor Party 
will write new pages into English history. And the English 
capitalist will help. 

The greatly increased efficiency which is bound to be the 
outstanding phenomenon of new Germany will compel the 
capitalists of England to seek the assistance of their Govern- 
ment in an effort to compete. The English Government will 
extend its social and labor legislation in order to promote 
the efficiency of the workers. Transportation and distribu- 
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tion will be socialized because productive capital and social 
interests will require it. The profit principle in production 
will as usual be the last to be dethroned. England will, in 
all probability, be the second nation to develop into a full- 
fledged Social Democracy. 

What does the future hold in store for our own country t 

The entrance of the United States into the world war 
sounded the death knell of American capitalism. Never in 
its history has the American Government concerned itself 
with economic and social functions as it does today. Social 
interests demand it, and the Qovernment must respond to 
social interests. 

The war needs have stimulated the productive forces a 
thousandfold. The owners of the means of production were 
no longer creating commodities, but use values. The cap- 
italists were no longer hampered in the development of their 
productive potentialities for lack of market. The people, 
through their Government, guaranteed to take all that the 
capitalists could produce. And how production responded 
to the creation of use values! Productive capital was de- 
lighted to drop the wasteful and inefficient middleman, broker, 
trader, merchant, and see him replaced by the Government. 
Transportation, communication and all functions bearing 
upon production and distribution were made efficient instru- 
ments of social service rather than creators of private profit. 

The war is over. The displaced capitalist elements are 
raising heaven and earth in an effort to get back into the 
saddle. They wish to restore the inefficient profit principle 
which the social needs of the war had exposed and discarded. 
Will they succeed t Yes, for this anti-social element is or- 
ganized and united, whereas the social elements are disorgan- 
ized and divided. True to their anti-social class-struggle 
theory, the ** Marxists" are not lifting a finger in an effort 
to stay the hand of reaction. That society is in danger of 
again being exploited by the profit principle in the means 
of transportation, communication and distribution is a mat- 
ter of small concern to the '^ Marxists." Their sole interest 
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is the class struggle at the point of production. They are 
not interested in social exploitation; they wish to abolish 
exploitation of the '^ producer" through a dictatorship of the 
proletariat. 

But what is the attitude of these '' producers" of whose 
welfare the ''Marxists" are so solicitous! With them ex- 
ploitation is no theory, but one of the daily facts of life. 
How do they propose to abolish exploitation, through the 
class war and the establishment of their own dictatorship? 
Not at all. They leave this method to the ''Marxists." In 
contrast to the "Marxists' " position, the producers demand 
that social exploitation be permanently abolished through 
social retention of the ownership and control of the means 
of transportation and communication. The railway unions 
demand the social ownership of the railroads, the Telegra- 
phers' Union demands the social ownership of the wire sys- 
tems, and the sentiment of the American Federation of Labor 
is strongly in favor of both these demands. These are strictly 
Socialist demands, voiced by economic organizations that have 
failed to be influenced by Marxian dogma. 

The Farmers' National Council also comes out in favor of 
these demands. Nevertheless, the railroads and wire systems 
will in all probability go back into private hands, to the joy 
of the anti-social elements. But their joy will be short-lived. 
Before another five years are over the railroads, the wire 
systems and the coal mines will be socialized. And they will 
be socialized in response to the social demands of peace. 

The war has intensified production. Productive capital 
will not be satisfied to curtail production to the pre-war limits. 
It will make every effort to retain its war-time standard of 
efiSciency. This natural ambition on the part of productive 
capital constitutes a menace to the private ownership of the 
means of transportation and communication as well as to the 
private ownership of the coal mines. 

Productive capital will seek to compete with the intensified 
eflSciency of new Germany and will have to have efficiency 
in transportation, communication and distribution. This ef- 
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ficiency only socialization can offer; therefore, society in re- 
sponse to the social interests of the majority will again elim- 
inate the profit principle in the means of transportation, com- 
munication and distribution. 

Social Evolution clearly indicates that the next five years 
will see society permanently emancipated from the exploita- 
tion to which the owners of the means of transportation, com- 
munication and distribution now subject it. 

What role will the ** Marxists'* play in this historic process^ 
Will their principles be the result of the application of Marx's 
scientific method of ''a critical insight into the actual social 
movement/' or will they continue to resort to **an empty- 
headed and conscienceless play with propaganda!" The issue 
can no longer be dodged. The time for the test has arrived. 
The Socialist Party must prove its claim that it is a scientific 
and a Socialist Party. 

The Left Wing movement is a challenge to the Socialist 
Party. It cannot be ignored. It demands that the Socialist 
Party repudiate its practical program which is inconsistent 
with Marxian principles. The Left Wing insists that the 
Socialist Party serve but one master — ^the theoretical prin- 
ciples based on Marxian conclusions. Does the Socialist Party 
dare repudiate the principles of the Left Wing Manifesto t 
Does the Socialist Party dare repudiate the principle of a 
proletarian dictatorship? What is the attitude of the So- 
cialist Party towards the Left Wing principle that ** Revolu- 
tionary Socialism does not intend to and cannot use the 
bourgeois state as a means of introducing Socialism; the 
bourgeois state must be destroyed by the mass action of the 
revolutionary proletariat." Does the Socialist Party endorse 
the civil war principle implied in that statement? If the 
Socialist Party accepts and endorses these principles, it must 
act favorably on the demand of the Left Wing Manifesto, 
that ''all reform planks contained in the Socialist Party plat- 
form* be abolished." It must also heed the demand ''that 
the party discard its obsolete literature and publish new litera- 
ture in keeping with the policy and tactics above mentioned. ' ' 
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The principles of the Left Wing Manifesto are based upon 
Marxian principles. To repudiate the Left Wing Manifesto 
is to repudiate Marxian principles. Most Socialist teachers 
and editors endorse the Left Wing Manifesto. 

A statement carrying thirteen signatures has recently been 
issued to the Socialist Party membership. The statement 
reads in part as follows : 

"The members of the American Socialist Party are face to face 
with a national and international crisis. We who sign this letter be- 
lieve that the time has come for the party to restate its principles 
and reformulate its tactics. As a basis for discussion for the purpose 
of bringing about this result, we present the following suggestions: 

"1. We believe in a uniform declaration of principles in all party 
platforms, both local and national and abolition of aU social reform 
planks now contained in them. 

'*2, We believe that the party must teach, propagate and agitate 
exclftsively for the overthrow of capitalism and the establishment of 
an industrial democracy. 

"3. A political party cannot organize the workers on the economic 
field, but we believe that the party should assist this process of organ- 
ization by a propaganda for revolutionary unionism as part of its gen- 
eral activities. 

"4. We believe that Socialist candidates elected to office should 
adhere strictly to the above priviciples under penalty of recall. 

' * 6. We believe that the party should publish new literature in keep- 
ing with the policies and tactics above mentioned. 

**S. We believe that the Socialist Party should elect delegates to 
participate in any international congress to be attended by representa- 
tives of revolutionary Socialist parties of all countries, but that the 
party should refuse to participate in any conference called by 'Moder- 
ate Socialists' and 'Social PatrioU.' " (My italics.) 

And now who are these master minds who ''believe" that 
they are Socialists and scientific Socialists at thatT Why 
most of the signatures are those of the leading teachers and 
editors in the Socialist Party 1 They have helped to write 
much of the literature which they have now come to ''believe" 
ought to be discarded. Who could better judge of its merit? 
They have written Socialist Party platforms in which social 
reform planks received first consideration ; they received nom- 
inations and courted election with these reform planks as an 
issue, but now they tell us that all that was sheer camouflage. 
The business of the Socialist Party is to overthrow capitalism. 
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The business of a Socialist assemblyman or alderman is to 
bring in a resolution for a dictatorship of the proletariat. 

Social reforms concern themselves with the welfare of the 
consumer, and this, of course, can have nothing in common 
with ''scientific" Socialism and no Socialist who wishes to 
be considered "scientific" can consistently support social re- 
forms! These "scientists" will have nothing to do with 
"moderate Socialists" or "social patriots." As "scientific" 
Socialists the very word "social" is jarring to their revolu- 
tionary ears. "Overthrow of capitalism," "revolutionary So- 
cialism," Ah, what charming music is this! They will join 
with the Bolsheviki and the Spartacides in a civil war and 
the dictatorship of the proletariat. And yet many of them 
claim to be pacifists ! 

But they are students and teachers and, as such, know 
that to be a scientific Socialist consists in worshipping con- 
clusions formulated some three-quarters of a century ago. 
They need not bother studying the operations of Social Evo- 
lution. All they need to do is to memorize formulas and they 
are sure to be "scientific Socialists." That, to be sure, was 
Marx's conception of Scientific Socialism! 

The class-struggle theory has enslaved some of the greatest 
and noblest of spirits. Even so gentle and sublime a soul as 
Gene Debs is claimed as a victim. 

Since his imprisonment, the New York Call has carried 
daily extracts of his speeches and writings. On May 8, 1919, 
it published a statement from which we quote as follows : 

''It is not to reform the evils of the day, but to abolish the social 
system that produces them that the Socialist Party is organized. It 
is the party not of reforms, but of revolution. . . . Steadily the num- 
ber of class conscious toilers is increasing and higher and higher rises 
the tide that is to sweep away the barriers to progress and civiliza- 
tion. Let others talk about the tariflP and finance — the enlightened 
workers demand the ownership of the tools of industry and they are 
building up the Socialist Party as a means of getting them. 

**Tke working class alone made the tools, the working class alone 
can use them, and the working class mMst therefore own them, 

"This is the revolutionary demand of the Socialist movement.'' 
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(The italics are not mine, but appeared in The CalU 
Whether the editor or Debs is responsible for them is un- 
certain.) 

On May 12 we found this statement: 

"The primal need of the working class is education. By educa- 
tion I mean revolutionary education, the kind that enables men to 
see that the twenty-odd millions of wage-earners in the United States 
are wage slaves; that the economic interests of these many millions 
of human beings who do ail the useful work and produce all the wealth 
are absolutely identical; that they must unite; that they must act 
together, that they must assert their collective power. . . . (My italics.) 

On May 24 The CM again quoted Debs as follows: 

''You have made all the marvelous machines. . . . But these large 
grown tools made by labor and used by labor are not owned by labor. 
. . . Has it ever occurred to you workingmen that if you could make 
these tools and use them, you also can own them and produce wealth 
in plenty for yourselves t" 

Debs offers these statements in the name of scientific So- 
cialism and the New York CM reprints them with approval. 
They form the basis for the class-struggle theory. **The work- 
ing class alone made the tools, the working class alone can 
use them and the working class must therefore own them. 
This is the revolutionary demand of the Socialist movement. ' ' 
Debs makes clear that by ''working class" he means ''the 
twenty-odd millions of wage workers . . . who do all the 
useful work and produce all the wealth.'' 

Socialism, then, is a class movement in the interest of a 
class. The "enlightened workers demand the ownership of 
the tools of industry and they are building up the Socialist 
Party as a means of getting them." Thus does Debs join 
Lenine and Trotsky in their conception of Socialism and in 
their appeal to the working class. Yet Marx assured us that 
the proletarian movement is a movement of the immense ma- 
jority in the interest of the immense majority ! If the workers 
of this country were to accept Debs' teachings, what would 
be the result? The horrors of Russia would be duplicated 
in this country. Civil war would rage. The twenty-odd mil- 
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lions of wage-earners would pit themselves against the eighty- 
odd millions who constitute the major portion of the popu- 
lation of this country. Can you picture, gentle Gene, the 
scenes that would ensue? Cast your eyes upon Russia. See 
how Comrade cuts down Comrade. Observe those gushing 
rivers of red. Whence comes that blood 1 It is the life fluid 
of your Comrades and my Comrades, dear Oene. It is the 
blood of the masses in whose interest you have consecrated 
your life. I know your spiritual soul too well not to know 
that you would consider it a (Jod-ordained privilege to lay 
down your life if by that act you could prevent the useless 
shedding of one drop of blood. And it is not alone proletarian 
blood you are opposed to spilling. Tou would far rather 
sustain a personal injury than knowingly crush out the life 
of the meanest earthworm. 

Could there remain a light in your soul and a smile on 
your lips, dear Gene, were you convinced that agony and 
blood mvst be the prelude to Socialism? What would be 
your feelings, if the wage workers, accepting your teachings, 
should through a successful class war, wade their way to the 
ownership of the tools of industry ? They wotdd call that * ' So- 
cialism.'' And they could point to your teachings in proof of 
their claim. Tell us. Gene Debs, do you really want the wage 
workers to believe that Socialism means class ownership? 

After quoting you as above, the June 18, 1919, issue of 
The CM reprinted another of your statements, from which 
we quote as follows: 

''Ownership of the means of life of one class by another class, such 
as we have in the United States and in every other capitalist nation 
on earth means elass rule and class war, class supremacy a/nd class sub- 
jection.*' 

Here you refer, of course, to capitalist class ownership. 
But does that principle apply oidy to the capitalist class? 
Would you take exception to the statement: ** Ownership of 
the means of life of one class by another class means class 
rule and class war, class supremacy and class subjection"? 

To know you for but a single hour is to know that every 
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fibre of your being rebels against the principle of class rule, 
no matter what the class. You are not a classist, you are 
a Socialist. If any proof were necessary it is to be had in 
the last paragraph of your statement from which the above 
was quoted. There you say: 

''We^ the people, mu8t ovm, control, regulate and manage industry, 
the means of our oofMnon life, so that we shall all have a chance to 
work, enjoy the fruit of our labor, have leisure time for recreation 
and the pursuit of happiness, and live the lives of civilized human 
beings. ' ' 

We, as Socialists, know the thrill that came to you as you 
penned or spoke those words. You wish to see that blessed 
condition brought about as speedily and as peaceably as pos- 
sible, do you not, gentle Gene? Which is likely to prove 
more succesful in both these aims, your class-struggle appeal, 
an appeal to the ** twenty-odd million wage workers to de- 
mand the ownership of the tools of industry" or your social 
appeal, **We, the people, must own, control, regulate and 
manage industry, the means of our common life"! Why 
these conflicting appeals? Think what the class-struggle ap- 
peal may mean for the wage workers. You speak to twenty 
millions of them, but you know that if you could succeed 
in converting five million you will have done well. These 
five million ** revolutionists" would attempt to obtain for 
themselves the ownership of the means of life indispensable 
to society as a whole. 

You, no doubt, had no other than legal methods in mind, 
as the means of obtaining control of industry. But the 
Bolsheviki, the Spartacides and Left Wingers of this country, 
who claim you as one of them, have no use for parliamen- 
tarism; they do not believe it is possible to use the State; 
they, therefore, wish to destroy the State. They will imbue 
the five million ''revolutionary proletariat" with this spirit. 
Is it necessary to dilate further upon the consequences? As- 
suming that the "revolutionary proletariat" should succeed 
in obtaining the upper hand, would you go to them and say, 
"When I said, 'The twenty-odd millions of wage workers 
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demand the ownership of the tools of industry,' I did not 
mean that the twenty-odd millions of wage workers demand 
the ownership of the tools of industry. I meant something 
entirely different. What I meant was, 'We, the people, must 
own, control, regulate and manage industry, the means of 
our common life." 

How would this statement of yours be received! Wouldn't 
the now victorious revolutionary proletariat be justified in 
asking some pertinent questions? ''Didn't you tell us that 
ours was a class struggle!" they would ask. "Didn't you 
appeal to our class consciousness! Didn't you say that inas- 
much as we wage workers do all the useful work and produce 
all the wealth we ought to own the means of production and 
produce wealth in plenty for ourselves! Didn't you say this 
was the revolutionary demand of the Socialist Party ! Why, 
then, do you now say, 'The people must own, control and 
manage industry'! Do you propose to defeat the aim of 
the revolution! Are you a counter revolutionist!" And 
would not the workers be justified in this line of questioning! 
How is it possible to justify the class-struggle appeal, when 
the ultimate aim of Socialism is that "we, the people, must 
own, control, regulate and manage industry, the means of our 
common life"! 

Be the motive what it may, the advocate of the class struggle 
is both an enemy of society and an enemy of the proletariat. 
He sets society and the proletariat to warring at one another. 
The proletariat is asked to obtain the mastery over society. 
This means civil war, and the dictatorship of the proletariat. 
When all this is accomplished, what must follow ! Why, then, 
the proletariat is expected to return to society what it had 
taken from society! Or is the proletarian supposed to play 
the role of the valiant gladiator coming to the defense of 
society against its oppressors, the capitalist class! Society 
is helpless, the proletariat must wage a class struggle, in the 
interest of society. Society, however, doesn't know what's 
good for it and is bitterly opposed to a dictatorship of the 
proletariat. It actually resorts to armed opposition. Pshaw, 
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society hardly deserves the sacrifices the proletariat expects 
to mi^e in her behalf. 

But why can't society accomplish her own emancipation f 
She can, and she will. Why can't the proletariat co-operate 
with society to their mutual advantage? The proletariat is 
co-operating with society. The only element that refuses to 
co-operate with society is the misnamed ''Socialist" element, 
the element that insists on a class war. Fortunately for so- 
ciety and the proletariat, the vast majority of the proletariat 
rejects class consciousness as a means of progress and feels 
instinctively that in social consciousness lies its hope. 

The proletariat turns its back on the so-called Socialist 
Party and launches a Labor party, but which in reality is a 
Socialist Party, because its basis is not a class struggle, but 
a social struggle against a class. Its social appeal will attract 
hosts of supporters. 

The farmers refuse to join the Socialist Party, but form 
the Non-Partisan League. Here, too, the appeal is made 
along social lines. 

Another political party is in the process of formation. 
Noble men and women of all strata in society see the need for 
a true Socialist Party in this country. Many sponsors for 
this movement were formerly Socialist Party members. When 
its anti-social principles came to the surface they found them- 
selves out of their element and were compelled to leave. 

To whom will the Socialist Party cater? There can be 
little doubt that the Labor Party, the Non-Partisan League 
and the new social movement will fuse into one national 
party. They will seek to serve the social interests of the ma- 
jority as consumers. They will appeal to the social patriotism 
of the people. Will the Socialist Party meet this appeal with 
a call to the class conflict at the point of production? The 
new party will appeal to the soldier vote on the principle of 
making our country safe for democracy. Will the Socialist 
Party answer this with an appeal for a dictatorship of the 
proletariat ? 

The new party will appeal to the woman vote with the de- 
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mand for social assumption of the distribution of consumable 
wealth. Municipal ice, coal, milk, etc., will make a powerful 
appeal to the woman vote. Will the Socialist Party meet 
this appeal with the statement that the worker is exploited 
only at the point of production? 

One of the most prominent woman labor leaders of Great 
Britain says : 

"It may surpriae you when I say that the program of the British 
Labor Party is founded upon the inaUnct of mother love, but it is 
true.*' 

How will the Socialist Party meet this instinct — ^with an 
appeal to class consciousness f 

The Social Unit, the Community Center movement, the 
Public Ownership League, all these are later-day manifesta- 
tions of the social processes going on under our very eyes. 
What hope is there for the Socialist Party if it persists in 
adhering to its Utopian, anti-social principles? 

The lesson of Social Evolution is this : Socialism must be 
the culmination of a consumer movement and not a producer 
movement : it will be attained in response to the social inter- 
ests of the majority as a more efficient means of solving their 
common problem of security in the means of life. 

A movement or a political party which seeks to be both 
Socialist and scientific must study the laws of Social Evolu- 
tion and base its activities upon the modem manifestations of 
these laws. The movement or the political party that will do 
this will find that it must be a consumer movement not a 
producer movement ; a social movement not a class movement ; 
a democratic movement not a movement for a dictatorship. 

The practical program of the International Socialist move- 
ment, the program of the hated '' moderate" Socialists and 
** social patriots," fulfills all but one of the necessary re- 
quirements. It is the program of a consumer movement, a 
social movement, a democratic movement. But it is not the 
program of a scientific movement. They who sponsor this 
practical program believe that their Marxian theoretical prin- 
ciples constitute the scientific element in their movement. 
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But they don'^ dare base their practical program upon these 
^' scientific^' principles. Experience has taught them that the 
yast majority of the masses refuse to be attracted by these 
principles. They therefore had to be rejected as a basis for 
a practical program. 

What constructive purpose have Marxian theoretical prin- 
ciples served the International Socialist movement? None 
whatsoever. They constitute the one destructive element not 
only to the International Socialist movement, but to society 
as a whole. 

Today we are for the first time privileged to observe the 
operations of Marxian theory put to practice. Lenine, Trotsky 
and Bela Eun are attempting to apply Marxian principles in 
a practical way. They are forcing the proletariat, at the point 
of the bayonet, to accept Marxian principles. They do not 
dare grant the proletariat the opportunity to express his 
preference at the ballot box. The reason is obvious. It is 
necessary, therefore, to shoot Marxian principles into the 
proletariat. What must be the inevitable outcome of this 
tragic burlesque 1 This trio of comic opera revolutionists will 
either be overthrown or, to escape this fate, they will be com- 
pelled to make concessions upon concessions, compromise upon 
compromise, until the practical program based upon Marxian 
principles will be completely discarded and replaced by a 
practical program identical with that of the "moderate'' So- 
cialists and ''social patriots." It is the proletariat who must 
pay the fearful price in anguish and blood for the practical 
education of these self-appointed emancipators. 

And where are they attempting to put Marxian theory into 
practice — ^in countries where capitalism has attained its maxi- 
mum development and has paved the way for Socialism 1 Not 
at all. Only countries like Russia and Hungary, where 
there is no developed capitalism, fall prey to these ''scientific 
Marxists." The highly developed capitalism of the 
United States, England and Oermany offers an impregnable 
defense to the schemings of these dictators to the proletariat. 
Only when the resistance of the social body is broken 
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down do these ** Marxists" obtain their opportunity to 
pounce down upon their unsuspecting and defenseless victim 
and enforce their will upon him. That, of course, is the 
scientific way of establishing the Socialist system of society! 

If, in the face of all these outstanding facts, the Socialist 
Party of this country, in common with the International -So- 
cialist movement, should insist on holding fast to Marxian 
principles in theory, though repudiating them in practice, 
its doom is inevitable. It will be wrecked and torn asunder 
by its own inherent contradictions. It will disintegrate and 
die. Marxian theory, like a dead weight, will bear it down 
and bring about its complete destruction. 

But should the Socialist Party in common with the Interna- 
tional Socialist movement, in an effort to prove itself worthy 
of Marx, undertake a scientific investigation of its problems, 
it would have tiaken the first constructive step towards its re- 
generation. Such an investigation cannot limit itself, as here- 
tofore, to a discussion of policy and tactics. Have we not had 
enough of such discussions f 

For fifty long years have we done nothing but discuss policy 
and tactics, policy and tactics, and what has it availed usf 
No, the time is passed for such discussions. We must now 
get down to fundamentals. We must prove that we are 
genuine Marxists. We must have the courage to ask the 
question, ''What is scientific Socialism f And we must 
search for the answer by means of the Marxian scientific 
method. Thus must we prove our true loyalty to Marx. 

Marx consecrated his life to but a single purpose, to prove 
that Socialism, to be scientific, cannot be the product of some 
ingenious brain, but must be based upon the laws of Social 
Evolution. 

To this test would Marx have submitted his principles and 
conclusions, were he living today. They who would honor 
Marx must defend his life labors against those who would 
divert them to destructive and anti-social purposes. Marx 
believed his labors completed. Social Evolution proved him 
mistaken. As true students and disciples our obvious duty 
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does not end with the worship of his conclusions, but consists 
of the far nobler task of carrying his unfinished work to a 
more advanced stage thus contributing something toward the 
sum total of human knowledge and achievements. 

What he left for us, his disciples, to determine, is whether 
his principles were based upon the laws of Social Evolution. 
Every trait in his makeup indicated that this was his man- 
date to his disciples. That mandate we must now carry out. 

Marx's first duty was to science. Our first duty, likewise, 
must be to science. If science dictates that we must discard 
Marxian principles, we have no choice in the matter. If 
Marxian principles are not based upon the laws of Social 
Evolution, they are Utopian. We have found that not only 
are they Utopian, but anti-social, and therefore a most de- 
structive and menacing force in society. None knew better 
than Marx the dangerous and destructive character of a 
Utopian movement. It was for these reasons that he devoted 
himself to a study of the laws of Social Evolution in the 
hope of being able to conform the Socialist movement to the 
laws of social progress, thus making it a scientific and there- 
fore a constructive movement. He failed of his purpose, and 
it now devolves upon us to carry out and complete his task. 

The International Socialist movement can serve Marx only 
insofar as it serves society. It can serve society only in pro- 
portion as it emancipates itself from the anti-social Utopian 
dogma which has played such havoc with the movement and 
proved such a destructive force in society. Instead of dis- 
carding the practical program as the so-called '^ Marxians" 
would have us do, Social Evolution clearly indicates that it 
is the Marxian theoretical principles which must be discarded. 
The laws of Social Evolution furnish the scientific principles 
as a basis for the practical program. 

As a democratic, social movement, serving the masses as 

consumers, Socialism will for the first time become a scientific 

Socialist movement. No more will it combat other social 

movements on the mistaken theory that the class struggle at 

he point of production is the law of social progress. On the 
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contrary, henceforth, it will support every social movement 
aiming at some measure of social progress. 

In England the Socialist movement must unite with the 
British Labor Party. In our country the Socialist Party 
must support the proposed Labor Party upon the basis of its 
social program. It must unite with the Non-Partisan League. 
It must pave the way for union with the groups of broad- 
minded and socially visioned men and women who, repelled 
by the anti-social principles of the Socialist party, feel com- 
pelled to launch a movement for a new party. The Social 
Unit movement, the Community Center movement, the Public 
Ownership League, because of their social spirit deserve the 
encouragement and support of every true Socialist. 

It is society that is exploited by the profit-making class. 
Every social reform enacted by the will of the people, as ex- 
pressed through a democratic State, constitutes a blow at the 
profit system. Organized society in its efforts to solve its 
problem of existence will first abolish those groups of the 
profit-making class that stand in the way of social progress. 
Through a process of furthering the consumer interests of the 
American people, society, after abolishing the profit principle 
in transportation, communication and distribution, will work 
back to and finally take over production. Thus will the 
profit system disappear, and the Socialist system of society 
completely evolve. Not in the interest of a class, but in the 
interest of the American people, will exploitation be abol- 
ished. With Abraham Lincoln we can say, **This country 
and all that is vnthin it belongs to the people who inhabit it," 
and we must add, ''and who render a socially necessary 
service." 

Our appeal must be made to the social conscience, 
to social patriotism in the interest of society as a whole. 
We must appeal to the manhood and the womanhood of the 
country to join us in an effort to complete the great task 
undertaken by the fathers of our country, to secure for our 
people **Life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness." Only 
through Socialism can this great aim be attained, and only 
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through social effort is Socialism possible. The word ** So- 
cialism'' is thrice ennobled by the knowledge that not one 
drop of human blood need stain the purity of its birth. 
On the contrary, it is to be the final culmination of the ever- 
expanding social consciousness of the inherent value and no- 
bility of human brotherhood. 

The democratic State, which is the highest expression of 
political brotherhood, is the indispensable tool by which to 
attain industrial and social brotherhood. To speak of de- 
stroying the State is the height of reaction. The democratic 
State is the product of social progress. It is the business of 
scientific Socialists to advance social progress instead of being 
instruments of destruction. It may be well to recall once 
more the warning uttered by Marx that ''it is not a question 
of putting through some Utopian system, but of taking a 
conscious part in the process of social transformation which 
is going on before our very eyes.'' Today, as throughout 
all history, the process of social transformation going on be- 
fore our very eyes does not manifest itself as a class move- 
ment of producers, but as a social movement of consumers 
continuing the historic purpose of eliminating uncertainty in 
the means of life. 

Will my Comrades of the International Socialist movement 
co-operate with this historic process and thus prove them- 
selves worthy disciples of Marxf 



APPENDIX 

AN ANALYSIS OP HILLQUIT'S ANALYSIS OP THE 
INTERNATIONAL SOCIALIST SITUATIOJ^ 

The New York Call of May 21, 1919, published a three- 
column article from the pen of Morris Hillquit on the ** So- 
cialist Task and Outlook." 

Hillquit, in common with the rest of his Comrades, is greatly 
perturbed over the collapse of the International Socialist 
movement and the upheaval within Socialist ranks in America. 
**It is safe to assert," says Hillquit, *'that at no time since 
the formation of the Pirst International has the Socialist 
movement of the world been in a state of such physical dis- 
union, moral ferment and intellectual confusion as it is to- 
day." No one, with the slightest knowledge of the facts, 
will contend that the seriousness of the situation is overstated 
by Hillquit. 

Not having been in active contact with the Socialist situa- 
tion for over a year, Hillquit was free from the heat and 
excitement of partisan strife, and therefore in an unusually 
advantageous position to undertake a serious and far-reaching 
analysis of the problems confronting the International Social- 
ist movement. His contribution to The CM is offered as a 
matured study of our problems, with their cause unerringly 
disclosed and the cure readily suggested. Let us, then, as 
good students, sit at the feet of the master and observe his 
method of arriving at his diagnosis as to the true nature of 
the disease that is gnawing at the vitals of the International 
Socialist movement, and the remedies that must be applied 
to insure a permanent cure. 

Since the very beginning of the World War, Hillquit has 
been obsessed by paradoxes. Some we have already noted 
elsewhere. In his latest contribution he points out a new 
crop of paradoxes, all his own recent discoveries, 

207 
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"The World War," says Hillquit, "has placed the Socialist move- 
ment in Europe before a situation which it had not foreseen . . . and 
it reacted to it in a most unexpected and disheartemng manner. Far 
from proving the formidable bulwark against war which their friends 
and enemies alike had believed them to be, the powerful cohorts of 
European Socialists, on the whole, supported their capitalist govern- 
ments in their capitalist war almost as enthusiastically and unreservedly 
as the most loyal Junker classes, and when, with the collapse of the 
war, the Socialist revolutions broke out in several countries, their forms 
of struggle were equally startling. The bourgeoisie, against whom the 
revolutions were directed, made little or no effective resistance, and 
the fight, repressive and sanguinary at times, was principally among 
those who before the war called each other Comrades in the Socialist 
movement. 

"There is something radically wrong in a movement that could 
mature such sad paradoxes and that wrong must be discovered and 
eliminated, if the International Socialist movement is to survive as 
an effective instrument of the working class revolution. . . . What 
were the economic causes which deflected the Socialist movement of 
Europe from the path of revolutionary, proletarian internationalism f 
And the ailswer is as startling and paradoxical as the entire recent 
course of the Socialist movement. It was the economic organization 
of the European workers and the pressure of their immediate economic 
interests (as understood by them) that broke the solidarity of the 
Socialist International." (Italics mine.) 

Precisely. We hasten to congratulate Comrade Hillquit on 
his brilliant, albeit ''paradoxical," diagnosis. The shattered 
and warring International furnishes the tragic but eloquent 
proof how Utopian is the Marxian conception that class con- 
flict sways man's actions and is the determining motive power 
ruling in society. Preaching, no matter how eloquent, no 
matter how persistent and enduring, cannot create social 
laws. The masses may listen and appear convinced, but when 
put to the test the true social laws come sharply to the sur- 
face and demonstrate their inexorable control over social 
processes. When the war came on "the revolutionary, prole- 
tarian International" sought to separate the proletariat from 
the rest of society, and bind them fast with its man-made 
anti-social theory of class conflict as the primal force in his- 
tory. And what was the consequence! The revolutionary 
International was burst asunder, shattered to atoms, a victim 
to its own Utopianism. The primal instinct of the masses 
dictated their course and determined their actions. They 
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turned their backs on the class conflict theory and in har- 
mony with all other classes in their respective nations rushed 
to the defense of their social interests to which the war held 
out an immediate threat. 

Hillquit is absolutely correct in stating further **that the 
striving of the oi:ganized workers to preserve their economic 
position toithin the indvstrial system of their country and to 
protect it against the menace of enemy capitalists^ is the basis 
of the vmr patriotism of their parliamentary representatives.' ' 
(Italics mine.) If this clear explanation as furnished by him- 
self, appears ''startling and paradoxical" to Hillquit, it is 
but a proof that he hasn't the slightest conception of the true 
laws of Social Evolution. Whenever he observes phenomena 
of the operations of the true laws of Social Evolution, he is 
bewildered and writes them down as ** startling paradoxes," 
of which he appears to have gathered quite a collection. 

Hillquit is very much annoyed and put out by the puzzling 
pranks played by modem history. ** History has recently 
shown an almost provoking disregard for preconceived the- 
ories and rigid formulae," complains Hillquit. Do you wish 
us to infer from this, Comrade Hillquit, that until recently 
history did conform to ** preconceived theories and rigid 
formulae"? Can you point to a single epoch in which Marx's 
preconceived theories and rigid formulae were not disregarded 
by history 1 The fact that Marx laid down some preconceived 
theories and rigid formulae for the guidance of history doesn't 
necessarily imply that history will take the slightest notice 
of them. And just because a large group of followers, who 
call themselves ** scientific Socialists," devote more than sev- 
enty years to the impossible task of forcing history to con- 
form to preconceived theories and rigid formulae, is it to 
be expected that history, out of gratitude, will depart from 
her true path and purpose t History spurns those who would 
seek to master and control her actions, her reward going only 
to those who can understand and will co-operate with her. 

Let us return to Hillquit. We have seen that Hillquit 
has discerned the motive that prompted the masses to turn 
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from the **path of revolutionary, proletarian, international- 
ism. It was due to the pressure of their immediate eco- 
nomic interests, (''as understood by them"). But what is the 
meaning of the parenthesis! By whom else could **the pres- 
sure of their immediate economic interests" have been bet- 
ter understood than **by them"! Is that pressure better 
understood by Hillquitf And should the European workers 
have gone first to Hillquit for a more "revolutionary and 
scientific" understanding (t) of the pressure of their imme- 
diate economic interest! It seems that the workers felt 
in no need of advice. There was quite a group who with 
views similar to those of Hillquit 's tried their utmost to force 
their own "scientific understanding" of the workers' eco- 
nomic interests. The workers ignored them. While Hill- 
quit may believe that they can have but a parenthetical un- 
derstanding of their immediate economic interests, the work- 
ers have shown that they have a most practical and f arsighted 
understanding; an understanding which indicates to them the 
harmony of their social interests with those of other classes 
within their nation. The war threatened the social status of 
the workers, their status as social beings and consumers, pre- 
cisely as it threatened that of the other classes, and it was this 
harmony of social interests that acted as the binding force in 
every nation. 

Hillquit undertook a survey of all countries with a view 
to determining where Socialism had been "betrayed" most 
completely and why: 

' ' The countries in which the Socialist movement failed most' la- 
mentably are precisely those in which the movement was most closely 
linked with orgarmed labor, while the principles of IntematiowU Soli- 
darity were upheld most rigorously in countries in which the economic 
labor movement was either very weak or quite detached from the So- 
cialist movement." (My italics.) 

Well do we remember how Socialists — and Hillquit among 
them — pointed proudly to Germany and Austria as shining 
examples of consistent trade union policy of using "both arms 
of the labor movement, ' ' their union on the economic and the 
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Socialist party on the political field. But now this pride must 
turn to shame, for ''the countries in which the Socialist move- 
ment failed most lamentably are precisely those in which 
the movement was most closely linked with organized labor." 

"What, then, is the inference to be drawn from these facts f" 
asks Hillquit. "Shall revolutionary Socialism hereafter disassociate 
itself from organized labor f By no means. A Socialist movement 
without the support of the workers is a sort of disembodied spirit; 
in fact, a spook. Socialism must remain the political and spiritual 
guide of the working class, but it must reorganiee and re-ednoaie the 
working olas8," (My italics.) 

Now let US see where we are at. 

Revolutionary Socialism was betrayed most thoroughly 
wherever it was linked with labor most thoroughly, and, con- 
versely, wherever the Socialist movement was detached from 
the labor movement it upheld its ** principles of international 
solidarity." How is this ** paradox" to be explained! 

The trade union movement is based upon the same under- 
lying principles as the International Socialist movement. It 
concerns itself with exploitation at the point of production — 
it is an economic class movement. 

The Socialist movement has for years concentrated its ener- 
gies in an effort to ** educate," cajole or browbeat organized 
labor into taking its economic class interests into the political 
field. But organized labor refused to budge, as it seemed to 
recognize that the political field is essentially a social field 
and not a class field, and that the political method is essen- 
tially a sadal method not a class method. 

In the United States the labor movement preceded the So- 
cialist movement. No sooner did the Socialist movement make 
its appearance than it proceeded to make plans to '' capture" 
the labor movement. It sought to force the labor movement 
to take its economic class problems into the political field. 
The Socialists' attempt was defeated. In Germany and Aus- 
tria the Socialist movement preceded the labor movement. 
The labor movement of those countries is, in fact, the creation, 
the child of the Socialist movement. But did the Socialist 
movement, though it fathered these labor movements, succeed 
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here, whereas it had failed in other countries? Did the labor 
movements of Germany and Austria take their economic class 
interests into the political field through the Socialist move- 
ment? Not at all. Despite the wishes of the ** revolutionary 
leaders/' the labor movement forced the Socialist movement 
to concern itself with the social, with the consumer interests 
of the workers while through its economic organizations it 
cared for their class interests as producers. 

The Socialist movement, to retain the political support of 
the workers, was compelled to adopt a social program, and 
not a class program. 

Then came the war. Again the ** revolutionary leaders" 
sought to separate the workers along lines of ** class solidarity" 
from the other classes with whom they had common social 
interests. Were the ** revolutionary leaders" successful this 
time in their attempt to apply their "historic law"? Unfor- 
tunately, while the class conflict theory may be a historic ( T) 
law, the workers don't seem to know it and refuse to be gov- 
erned by it. The war offered an immediate threat to the 
social interests of the workers; they, therefore, rallied to the 
support of their governments and attached themselves more 
firmly to the other classes in an effort to protect their com- 
mon social interests. 

The Socialist movement in those countries found itself face 
to face with a very definite and concrete problem which pre- 
sented a choice of but one of two solutions — loyalty to Marx- 
ian principles and loss of the support of the workers, or loyalty 
to the workers and abandoning of Marxian principles. It 
was a hard choice, but it had to be made. And what in- 
fluenced their decision? Why, it was none other than Hill- 
quit's own principle that **a Socialist movement without the 
support of the workers is a sort of disembodied spirit ; in fact, 
a spook." The Socialist movement feared to be deprived of 
the support of the workers and left alone, for it was afraid 
of "spooks." And yet Hillquit points an accusing finger 
and says that the Parliaments of Germany and Prance were 
the scenes of Socialist betrayal ! 
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The workers rushed to protect their social interests and the 
Socialist movement, to retain its hold upon the masses, was 
compelled to follow suit. 

Was this the first instance in which the Socialists permitted 
themselves to be led by the workers when a vital question 
came up for decision? For the answer, we refer Comrade 
Hillquit to a well-known work entitled, ** Socialism in Theory 
and Practice," in which he will find a passage dealing with 
a similar situation and which reads as follows: 

"While the leaders were discussing the theoretical aspects of the 
problem, the masses, as usual in practical questions, solved it, and as 
usual solved it right. The Socialists went into politics yielding to 
the intincts of the masses rather than following the reasoned policies 
of the leaders." 

• 

The same holds true of the war, for the Socialists supported 
the war, ''yielding to the instincts of the masses rather than 
following the reasoned policies of the leaders." 

The organized labor movement was consistent throughout. 
With the oncome of the war in the United States, the labor 
movement, though organized as a class movement of producers, 
reacted fit once to the more vital social interests of its mem- 
bers and made common cause with all other classes in further- 
ance of their common social interests. There was no hesi- 
tancy on the part of American organized labor which, un- 
influenced by ''class solidarity" dogma, wasted little time in 
the process of breaking away from itd spell. 

Comrade Hillquit gives a long list of countries which were 
scenes of Socialist "betrayal," "though perhaps in varying 
degree," Germany, Austria, Belgium, France and Great 
Britain. And in what countries was there no "betrayal"? 
Comrade Hillquit is forced to go to Russia, Italy and the 
Balkan countries, "in all of which the element of organized 
labor was a Tiegligible factor in the Socialist movement, the 
Socialists have, on the whole, successfully withstood the wave 
of nationalist reaction." (Italics mine.) Not a very for- 
midable list and little to boast of, even if it were a hun- 
dred per cent true. But is it! What proof does Comrade 
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Hillquit offer that Russian labor and Socialists did not sup- 
port the warf The fact that Lenine and Trotsky did not 
support the war is apparently all sufScient for Hillquit. And 
in Italy, which were the elements that did not support the 
war? Were they not those who even in peace times fought 
the Socialist Party because it was too ''parliamentary and 
compromising"! But assuming that Hillquit 's statement is 
entirely correct, what is the logical deduction to be made from 
his own facts? An irresponsible person, having nothing to 
lose, can afford to be reckless. The same holds true of a move- 
ment. The Socialist Party of the United States adopted the 
St. Louis platform, because it had nothing to lose by stick- 
ing to dogma. It never had a grip upon organized labor and 
therefore could not very well stand to lose what it never had. 
But it did have a substantial membership and general fol- 
lowing, and what happened to that after the St. Louis plat- 
form was adopted 1 And what is taking place within the re- 
maining membership to this very day? What a simple task 
it is to make fiery, r-r-revolutionary ''class-conscious" speeches 
calling for "mass action," when you have nothing to lose 
and when no one pays the slightest attention to you« But the 
Socialist Parties of the European countries were faced with 
an entirely different situation. They did have a grip upon 
the labor movement and stood to lose that grip unless they 
did labor's bidding. Labor won. Hillquit is quite right when 
he says that "it was Karl Liebknecht, Rosa Luxemburg and 
Franz Mehring in Germany, Fritz Adler in Austria, Lenine 
and Trotsky in Russia and Jean Louquet in France, aU in- 
ieUectiuUs, that led the Socialist revolts in their countries," 
because "intellectuals" are long on theory and short on facts; 
but the movement as a whole was compelled to join the work- 
ers in support of their social interests "as understood by 
them," and who. Comrade Hillquit, can claim to be better 
qualified to understand their interests than the workers them- 
selves? 

And now let us turn to Hillquit 's remedy for the ills of 
the Second International and note his suggestions as to how 
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its mistakes are to be avoided in the future." Hillquit is 
assuredly right in saying that ''this is the main question which 
agitates and divides the Socialist movement today and upon 
the sdviion of which the future of our movement depends." 
(Italics mine.) With a full appreciation of the gravity of 
the situation and the disastrous results that must follow a 
false step, Hillquit delivers himself as follows: 

''The first task of the post-war Socialist International must be to 
organize and reorganize all grades and strata of labor on broad class 
lines, not only nationally but internationally. ^N(A as trade unions, 
nor even as mere industrial unions, but as one working class union. 
This is the first lesson to be drawn from the recent experiences and fail- 
ures of the old Intemation^." (Italics mine.) 

And there you are ! Here is the remedy, now go and apply 
it. Organize labor on ** broad class lines" — ^Hillquit would 
have it so. Has history ** recently" shown an almost ** pro- 
voking disregard for preconceived theories and rigid formu- 
lae"! Well, '*the first lesson to be drawn from the recent 
experience" is, that history must be taught a lesson she will 
not soon forget! The post-war Socialist International must 
organize and reorganize labor into one international working 
class union and thus teach history that she shouldn't be so 
provoking and should show proper regard for preconceived 
theories and rigid formulae! Such is Hillquit 's remedy for 
avoiding the mistakes of the Second International ! It is the 
solution upon which the future of our movement depends. 
How would Marx have greeted such a ** scientific solution"! 
Does it conform with his ideas of scientific procedure, which 
is that of ''taking a conscious part in the process of social 
transformation which is going on before our very eyes," or is 
it more in keeping with his views of ''empty-headed and con- 
scienceless play with propaganda"? 

"Socialism must remain the political and spiritual guide of 
the working class," says Hillquit, "but it must reorganize 
and re-educate the working class." But why reorganize and 
r6-educatet Because it has not properly exercised its political 
and spiritual guidance in the pastf If this is his view. Hill- 
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quit is laboring under the same fatal error as did the Second 
International. How can Socialism ** remain" what it isn't 
and never was! The Second International believed that it 
was the political and spiritual guide to the working class, 
but the facts clearly indicate that exactly the reverse is true. 
It was the working class that was the political and spiritual 
guide to the Second International. 

How did such a ''paradoxical" situation come to passf It 
was all due to over-ambition, Comrade Hillquit. Ambition, 
you know, has slain many a man and many a movement. The 
Second International was not content with being **Left." It 
was not satisfied to be *'Left" as an ''incoherent sect." It 
was ambitious ; it wanted to grow in numbers and in influence ; 
it wanted to "capture" the masses; it went "Right" to the 
masses, with the result that it was captured by the masses 
and compelled to stay "Right" with them. Thereafter, it 
was the masses who dictated the policy of the Second Inter- 
national. The principles of a class movement of producers 
were "Left" behind, the masses insisting that they give way 
to a "positive" program based upon a social movement of 
consumers. The masses had re-educated and reorganized the 
Second International and became "its political and spiritual 
guide." It is here, Comrade Hillquit, where you must look 
for the answer to your question, "Why did the Second Inter- 
national fail?" 

"It was not parliamentarism which was primarily respon- 
sible for the mischief," says Hillquit; "on the whole, the 
Socialists in Parliament expressed the sentiments of their con- 
stihients pretty faithfully." Precisely. They had to or they 
would have been "Left" — ^without constituents. Show me a 
movement that is consistently "Left" and I will show you a 
movement that is consistently "Left" severely alone by the 
masses. Any movement can have the support of the masses 
provided it is willing to pay the price, and the price exacted 
by the masses is, that all "preconceived theories and rigid 
formulie" be abandoned, and that thereafter the masses con- 
trol the policy and use the Party in their own interest "as un- 
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derstood by them.*' The Second International paid the price, 
and who dare say that the masses have not faithfully carried 
out their end of the bargain? See to what huge proportions 
the Second International had grown while the contract was 
in force. Wherever the Socialists broke the contract and re- 
verted back to their preconceived theories of class strife, the 
masses turned from them in disgust. 

The Second International failed, but for different reasons 
than those advanced by Hillquit. It failed because it was 
not an emancipating movement, but a slave movement, and 
the most pathetic kind of a slave movement, for it was en- 
tirely unconscious of its slavish condition. In the first place, 
it was a slave to Marxian ''preconceived theories and rigid 
formulae." Then it became a slave to ambition. It wanted 
to grow, to attract the masses. But the masses refused to 
be attracted by theories. Too much of a slave to Marxism 
to drop his theories, too much of a slave to ambition to drop 
the masses, it solved the problem by binding itself over to a 
third master, the working class. Thus did it ''capture" the 
working class. And on top of all this the Second International 
is a slave to the hallucination that it is a scientific movement 
of emancipation, acting as the "political and spiritual guide 
to the labor movement ' ! And this is the movement that as- 
sured the capitalist system that it was in imminent danger of 
collapse — a victim to* its own inherent contradictions! The 
capitalist system' is still here and organized into an Interna- 
tional, but where is the Socialist International f 

Hillquit turns next to the existing situation in Russia, Hun- 
gary and Gtermany. "In all cases," says Hillquit, "in which 
the proletariat of a country in revolution has assumed the 
reins of government as a pure working class government, de- 
termined upon the immediate socialization of the country, the 
true Socialists of all countries will support it." What does 
Hillquit me&n by a "puife working class government"? If 
there is to be an "immediate socialization of the country," 
then why not a pure Socialist government? Or has Hillquit 
come to believe with Lenine and Trotsky that "the proletarian 
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State, like every other state, is an apparatus of repression," 
and therefore a pure Socialist government would not do as 
it would be too ** democratic " t 

Lenine and Trotsky tell us that the problem of the prole- 
tariat consists in ^^immediaiely seizing the power of the State; 
this seizure of the power of the State means the destruction 
of the Staie apparatus of the bourgeoisie and the organization 
of a new proletarian apparatus of power," but Hillquit has 
been teaching that **the Socialist conception of the world 
process is evolutionary, not cataclysmic, S6cialism has come 
to build, not to destroy." (Socialism ISummed Up.) Which 
of these is the true Socialist of all countries to support t 

Hillquit answers by saying that ''the Socialists of the for- 
eign countries are faced by an accomplished fact and by the 
simple alternative of supporting the revolution or counter 
revolution." Very well. But what should be the attitude 
of ''true Socialists of all countries" towards revolutions aim- 
ing at a dictatorship of the proletariat and the destruction 
of the State, where it is not yet an accomplished fact ? ' * True ' ' 
Socialists must support this aim also, says Hillquit. "In 
countries like Gtermany, in which the struggle for mastery 
lies between two divisions of the Socialist movement, one 
class conscious and the other opportunist, one radical and 
the other temporizing, the support of the Socialist Interna- 
tional must for the same reason go to the former.** For what 
reason? Because they are class conscious and seek to estab- 
lish a proletarian dictatorship through all the agonies of a 
civil war? Did Hillquit consider himself a "true" Socialist 
when he wrote that (Socialist Summed Up) "The great mod- 
ern problems can be solved peacefully and rationally only hy 
a people free to shape its own destinies"? Did the Sparta- 
cide group with its "dictatorship of the proletariat and the 
destruction of the State" principles offer to the Gterman people 
a more peaceful and more democratic method of shaping its 
own destinies than does the present democratic Gk)vemment? 

And now, what about our own country; should "true'* 
Socialists support the American prototype of the Bolshevik! 
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of Russia and the Spartacides of (Jermany; that is, the **Left 
Wing'* movement! Why nott The Bolsheviki support them 
and bid them welcome to the Communist Congress while ex- 
pressly excluding the Socialist Party. But Hillquit says he 
is opposed to the **Left Wing" movement in the United States 
** because it is essentially reactionary and non-Socialistic." 
Hillquit seems to believe that only **true" Socialists of foreign 
countries should support Left Wing movements. He, as a 
*'true" Socialist, supports the Left Wing movement of Rus- 
sia, Ctermany and Hungary, while the *'true" Socialists of 
those countries support the Left Wing movement in the United 
States. But Hillquit does not agree with the **true" Socialists 
of foreign countries that the Left Wing stands for **true" 
Socialism in the United States. No, no ; the Left Wing of this 
country "is essentially reactionary and non-Socialistic," but 
transplant the Left Wing movement to some European coun- 
try — ^Ah! then Hillquit as a "true" Socialist will support it 
**for the same reason." 

But wait; Hillquit has a scientific and logical explanation 
(!) for his paradoxical position. **To prate," says Hillquit, 
"about the dictatorship of the proletariat and the 'workers* 
Soviets' in the United States at this time is to deflect the 
Socialist propaganda from its realistic basis," and is there- 
fore "essentially reactionary and non-Socialistic," but "to 
prate about the dictatorship of the proletariat and the work- 
ers' Soviets in Russia, Hungary and Gtermany at this time" 
is, of course, essentially progressive and Socialistic ! But how 
are we to know the exact time when it becomes "Socialistic" 
to "prate about the dictatorship of the proletariat"! Upon 
this knowledge depends whether we are to come under Hill- 
quit's classification as being either reactionary and non-So- 
cialistic, or progressive and Socialistic. It is vitally impor- 
tant, therefore, that for the answer we turn to none but au- 
thoritative sources. And where can we find a better authority 
than Hillquit himself! What, then, is Hillquit 's answer to 
this question! Here it is: 

''They (Socialists) hold that no system can be radically changed 
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until it is ripe for the transformation, and they consider the degree 
of development of every country of prime importance in determining 
whether it offers fertile ground for the success of Socialism.*' (So- 
cialism Summed Up, page 33.) (My italics.) 

Can you not see that **the degree of development" of Rus- 
sia and Hungary makes it of ''prime importance" that Hill- 
quit as a scientific ( t) Socialist give his support to those who 
** prate of the dictatorship of the proletariat" for those coun- 
tries ''at this time"f But the backwardness (f) of indus- 
trial development in the United States as compared with 
Russia and Hungary is scientific (f) proof that "to prate 
about the dictatorship of the proletariat" in this country 
"at this time is essentially reactionary and non-Socialistic." 

It is with such scientific (V) arguments that our "construc- 
tive" leaders hope to conquer the Left Wing movement. No 
wonder Left Wing members take such keen delight in expos- 
ing the logic (f) of their opponents. 

Hillquit seems to be well aware of the hopeless sterility of 
his argument as a means of bringing about a reconciliation 
between the several factions. "It would be futile to preach 
reconciliation and union where antagonism runs so high," says 
Hillquit. "Let the Comrades separate honestly, freely and 
without rancor. . . . Better a hundred times to have two nu- 
merically small Socialist organizations . . . than to have one 
big party torn by dissentions and squabbles, an impotent 
colossus on feet of clay. ' ' This is by no means a new remedy. 
It was utilized twenty years ago, as a means of "curing" the 
dissentions within the Socialist Labor Party. After twenty 
years of slow and laborious efforts to build up a new national 
organization to which the masses might turn with confidence, 
we find that we have built a Frankenstein instead, "an impo- 
tent colossus on feet of clay," and therefore must break it up 
and start all over again. 

Such is the only remedy that suggests itself to the leader 
of a movement which claims that scientific understanding of 
social processes is the unerring guide for its actions. 

"Better two small Socialist organizations," etc. But there 
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are more than two Socialist organizations already, Comrade 
Hillquit. There is the Socialist Labor Party. Then there is 
the group that split away from the party following the adop- 
tion of the St. Louis platform. And between the Left and 
Bight Wings stands the group of the Center, unable to attach 
itself permanently to either side. So we have five numerically 
small organizations, each contending that it holds the only 
true scientific Socialist position. 

In the face of these sombre facts, how hollow sounds Hill- 
quit's closing and forced flourish: ''Time for action is near. 
Let us clear the decks." 

Yes the time for action is near, and here, but the ship is 
upon the rocks, without compass and without light; a prey 
to the waves of dogma and passion. 

With the Left Wing problem thus amicably ''solved," Hill- 
quit offers a "constructive" program for those still remain- 
ing within the party. Here it is: 

''The platform and the policies of the Socialist Party must be re- 
vised in keeping not only with the developnient of Socialism abroad, 
but also with regard to the changes ?n'ought by the war in the United 
States. . . . Propaganda in International Socialism in the modem 
and advanced meaning of the term, propaganda of new clan-line 
unionism," etc. (My italics.) 

» 

Why does Hillquit speak of the "modern" and "advanced" 
meaning of the termt Should he not have said the old 
but relegated meaning of the termf All the "modern" critics 
of the Second International agree that its failure was due 
to the fact that it "forgot the teachings of the founders of 
scientific Socialism." Hillquit agrees with Lenine and Trotsky, 
the Spartacides and the Left Wingers, that the way to avoid 
the mistakes of the Second International in the future is to 
hark back to the teachings of the founders of scientific So- 
cialism; to make the "modern" and "advanced" synonymous 
with the ancient and retrogressive; thus alone is it possible 
to create a "modern" and "advanced" scientific Socialist 
International ! 
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The fundamental revisions suggested by Hillquit are iden- 
tically the same as those of the Left Wing group. He frankly 
states: ''I am one of the last men in the party to ignore or 
misunderstand the sound revolutionary impulse which ani- 
mates the rank and file of this new movement, but" — ^but Hill- 
quit lacks the courage and consistency to support it, in this 
country. 

Hillquit published his analysis of the national and inter- 
national Socialist situation because he was convinced that the 
voluminous discussions that had thus far been published ^ fur- 
nishes no guide for correction'*; therefore, Hillquit 's contri- 
bution. If there was a doubt still lurking in anyone's mind 
as to the hopeless sterility of '^ modern" Socialist thought^ 
(t) Hillquit 's contribution should have eliminated it. ^ 

What would have been Marx's opinion of such a ** guides 
for correction"! Did Marx, too, look to man-made dogmaV 
formulated in years past for his ** guide for correction"! Or^ 
did he look for them in the actual social processes ! Did Marx^ 
believe that the scientific Socialist is he who seeks to forcer ^ 
some "preconceived theories and rigid formulae" upon so- . 
ciety, or did he consecrate his life to the task of proving that^ 
scientific Socialism must be based on an understanding o4 
and co-operation with Social Evolution! ^ 

To be considered a genuine disciple of Marx, Hillquit must 
for once emulate the methods of Marx. Marx is no longer^ ^ 
here to do the thinking for him. He ifiust undertake an in4^ 
dependent investigation of the workings of Social Evolution' 
and determine for himself why it is that social processes f aiks. 
to conform with Marxian conclusiojis. Then he will find that>^ 
''the answer is as startling and parc^doxical as the entire recent^ 
course of the Socialist movement." 







